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*- INTRODUCTORY. 

1. Appointment of the Board. 

The circumstances that led to the appointment of the 
Board are stated in the Government order as follows:— 

“ Labour conditions in factory industries in AHeppey 
have been engaging the attention of Government for some 
time past. In the meanwhile, in their letter dated the 23rd 
February, 1938, Messrs. William Goodacre & Sons brought 
to the notice of Government the possibility of a general 
Strike at Alleppey under the auspices of the Travancore 
Labour Association as a means of ventilating their grievan¬ 
ces and a Government enquiry was suggested with refer¬ 
ence to the allegations made by the Labour Association. 
Government accordingly directed Mr. Chandy, then District 
Magistrate at Quiion/to conduct an enquiry into _ the grie¬ 
vances alleged by the factory labourers. The District Magis¬ 
trate conducted the necessary enquiries, received an elaborate 
memorandum from the Labour Association enumerating their 
grievances and suggesting remedies, and also replies thereto ' 
from the principal employers like the Travancore and Allep- , 
pey Chambers of Commerce and finally submitted his report i 
on the 14th September 1938. 

As. a result of this preliminary enquiry Government 
were satisfied of the necessity for appointing a committee to 
enquire into the labour conditions prevailing in the factories 
at Alleppey. They accordingly, appointed a committee of en- 
quirffto consist of Mr. K. N" Govindan, the present District 
Magistrate, Quilon, and two representatives each of the em¬ 
ployers and labourers. • 

The Trade Disputes Act V of 1114 has since come into 
force with effect from the 25th October 1938, and Government 
feel that it would be the most effective and appropriate pro¬ 
cedure to order a full judicial enquiry into the matter under 
the provisions of this Act by' a Board of Conciliation as con¬ 
templated in Section 3 (b) of the Act. Government are, there" 
fore, pleased to appoint a Board of Conciliation under Section 
6 \2) of the Act”. 

2. Composition of the Board. 

The Board consisted of:— 

Cl) Mr. K. George, b. a., Land Revenue and Income.-tax 
■Commissioner,on special duty—' Chairman. 

•(2) Mr. N. G. Haydon, nominated by the Travancore 
Chamber of Commerce, to represent employers. 


G. P. T- 481. 400. 27-4-1115. 
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(3) Mr. N. Sankara Mannar, b. a., nominated by the Allep 

pey Chamber of Commerce, to represent em¬ 
ployers. 

(4) Mr. P. N. Krishna Pillai, b. a., b. l., nominated .bj 

the Travancore Coir Factory Workers’ Union, tc 
' represent labourers. 

(5) Mr. V. K. Achuthan, nominated by the Travancore 

Coir Factory Workers’ Union, to represent labour- 

About three months after the commencement of Work, 
Mr. Haydon had to go home on leave and so he resigned his 
membership of the Board, with-effect from-the 6th April 1939 
and in his place, Government appointed Mr. TI, Smith, nomi¬ 
nated by the Travancore Chamber of Commerce, to represent 
employers-in the vacancy. 

The appointment, of'the.Board was duly notified in the 
Governme'nt Gazette, under date the 28th November 1938. 

3. Terms of reference. 

The Board was directed to enquire into the labour condi¬ 
tions prevailing in the factories at Alleppev with particular 
reference to the following and other points mentioned in the 
Memorandum presented by the Travancore Labour Associa¬ 
tion to the District Magistrate, Quilon, in connection with 
the .enquiry conducted \by him, via., 

(i) Standardisation of wages ; 

(ii) The question of. payment in kind, via., the truck 
system; and • . 

fiii) Imposing restrictions on the establishment of fac¬ 
tories with a view to avoid mush-room factories with no 
capital springing up and prejudicially affecting both employ¬ 
ers and labourers ; and to submit .^report to Government with 
suitable recommendations for tlie removal of . the grievances 
of labourers, on the lines indicated in Section ,7 of the Trade 
Disputes Act. * 

;4. The point s of dispute. 

According to the terms of reference, the points of dispute 
for enquiry are those set forth in-' the Memorandum presented 
to tlm District Magistrate, Quilon], by the Travancore Labour 
Association (subsequently registered under the Travancore 
Trade Unions Act as the Trava/ocore Coir Factor}- Workers’ 
Union). The points of dispute; mentioned in the Memoran¬ 
dum were the following;— - ' 

■ 1. Reduction of wages. • 

(i) That for the last fifteen years, reduction of wages 
has been steadily going on. 

(ii) That the employers refuse to raise wages to a level 
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adequate to meet the primary requirements of the work¬ 
ers . 

2. Payment of wages. 

(i) That payment of wages in kind prevails in the indus¬ 
try mostly in the mofussil factories. 

(ii) That in many factories, wages are not paid at regular 
intervals. 

3. Indirect reduction of wages. 

(i) That the system .of contract work exists -generally in 
the industry, resulting in the reduction^ wages. 

(ii) That the town factories execute orders by getting 
the work done cheaply in the mofussil factories, thereby 
generally reducing wages. 

4. Fines. That heavy and unjust fines are imposed by- 
employers, moopans and other subordinates. 

5. Exactions. That various exactions are made from the 

workers by some employers, moopans and other subordi¬ 
nates. i 

6. Dangerous or injurious processes of work. That some 
processes of work are either dangerous or injurious and that 
in many factories no protection is afforded against them. 

7. Unsatisfactory health conditions . That in most fac¬ 
tories good drinking water is not available, no latrines are 
provided, the labourers have to work under heated zinc sheet 
roofs, there is no proper ventilation, and the buildings and' 
looms contravene the provisions of the Factories Act. 

8. Labour representation on the legislature'. Thajb labour 
is not adequately re presented on the legislature. 

9. Remedies proposed. 

(i) That the scope and meaning of the term ‘factory’ 
as defined in the Factories Act should be extended. 

(ii) That wages should be fixed on a daily or monthly 
wage basis, instead of on the present piece-work basis. 

(iii) That wages should be standardised, i.\., the same, 
type of work should be paid the same rate of wages through¬ 
out the industry. 

(iv) That wage boards consisting of the representatives 
of employers and employees should be created. 

(v) That a Payment of Wages Act should be passed. 

(vi) That maternity benefits should be provided for 

women employees. _ ' 

' (vii) That provision should he made for. the education 
of working class children in the industry. 

. * (viii) That unemployment insurance sho'uld be provided 
for. • ■ 
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(ix) That a standing committee should be created to en¬ 
quire into trade disputes. 

(x) That a Labour Department or the post of a Labour 
Commissioner should be created. 

Ixi) That the employers should recognise the Coir Fac¬ 
tory Workers’ Union. 

5. The scope of enquiry. 

The terms of reference to the Board, as laid down in the 
Government Order appointing the Board, appeared to restrict 
the enquiry of the Board to ‘ the labour-conditions prevailing 
in the factories in AJfeppey.’ At the preliminary sitting of 
the Board held on the 3rd December 1938, the first point that 
was brought up for discussion was whether the enquiry should 
be confined to the coir'mats and matting factories in AUeppey 
as appeared to be contemplated in the Government Order or 
whether the enquiry should cover the whole of the mat-sand 
matting industry in Tfavancore. The Board was of opinion 
that, as at least 50 per cent of the mats and matting industry 
was conducted outside,Alleppey town, the enquiry, to be use¬ 
ful, should cover the whole of the mats and matting industry, 
including the re-hanking and baling of coir yarn. The Board, 
therefore, resolved to request Government to arrange for the 
terms of reference to the Board to be modified accordingly. 
InG.O. R. 0. C.No. 9811/38/Devpt., dated the 14th December, 
1938, Government extended the scope of the Board’s enquiry, 
by modifying the terms of reference as follows 

‘ The-Board will enquire into labour conditions prevailing 
in the whole of the coir mats and matting industry in Travan- 
core, including re-hanking and baling of coir yarn with parti¬ 
cular reference to etc., etc. ’ 

6- Procedure. 

Under Section 7 of the Act, the Board’s duty is to endea¬ 
vour to bring about a settlement . of the dispute referred to it. 
For this purpose, the Board is empowered to investigate, in 
such manner as it thinks fit, the dispute and all matters affect¬ 
ing the merits thereof and the right settlement thereof,, and, 
in doing so, the Board may do all such things as it thinks fit 
for inducing the parties to come to a fair and amicable settle¬ 
ment of the dispute. . . 

As stated in para 4 above, the points of dispute are these 
set forth in the Memorandum of the Labour Association, (the 
Travancore Coir Factory Workers’Union.) 

One party to the dispute, therefore, was evidently the Tra¬ 
vancore Coir Factory Workers’ Union. With regard to the 
other party, the Board found itself confronted with the diffi¬ 
culty that there were a large number of factories, nearly 300 in 
number, to which the dispute referred and so, it was obviously 
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impossible to settle the matters in dispute with each and 
every factory owner or employer in the mats and matting 
industry. 

The Board, therefore, decided to direct the Travancore 
Coir Factory Workers’ Union to confine themselves to a few 
factories, as typical of the mats and matting factories in 

S neral, and to submit to the Board definite statements of 
eir case against each such factory, as provided for in Eule 13 
of the Travancore Trade Disputes Rules. Accordingly, the. 
Union submitted to the Board, on 8-2-1939, advance copies of 
the statement of their cases against 12 factories. Copies of 
the 12 statements of cases were duly forwarded by the Board 
to the respective factory owners in order to enable them 
to prepare their counter-statements for submission to the 
Board. 

At the first sitting of the Board, held on 16-2-1939, two 
representatives of the Travancore Coir Factory Workers’ 
Union formally filed before tbs Board their cases against the 
following 12 factories: - 


1. , Mes 

2. 

3. 


:s Darragh Smail & Co , Ltd,, Alleppey. 
Aspinwali & Go., Ltd., Do. 

Coir Floor Furnishing Co., Do. 

K. S. Gangadhara Iyer & Co., Do. 

M. P. Appachan, Kaiarcode, Do. 


Charankattu Coir Manufacturing Co., Sher- 
•tallay. 

Mohan Das Coir Works, (Mr. V. K. Kesavan’s) 


8. ,, Thottappallil Krishnan, Cheruvaranam, Than- 

nirmukkom. 

9. - ,, Jacob Koopli, Kaipuram, Muhamma. 

10. „ Vathiad Coir Factory, (Mr. A. Sankunny’s), 

Shertallay. 

11. Cocoa Carpet and Rug Manufacturing Co., 

Shertallay, 

12. ,, C. George Peter, Ezhuvinna, Kuthiathode. 

Of the above 12 factories, the statements of cases against 
Nos. 6, 7, 9 and 10 were subsequently withdrawn by the com¬ 
plainants, the remaining eight being considered to be suffici¬ 
ently representative of the town and district factories. 

Here we should emphasise that the charges made against the 
eight different factories are to be considered virtually as 
general charges against the whole industry and that, for this 
reason, selections were made from the following groups:— 
Alleppey town factories: 

Indian controlled ... 2. 

European controlled ... 2. 

District factories. 

Indian controlled ... 4, 
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For the tearing of the 8 eases, the Board, held 10 sittings 
between the Kith February, 1939 and 10th March, 1939. 

The following factories were visited by the Chairman and 
labour representatives on the Board. 

1. Messrs William Goodacre & Sons Ltd., Alleppey. 

2. ,, V. Narayanan’s Factory, Kalavoor. 

3. ,, G. S Mallayya and Co., Kanjikuzhi. 

4. ,, V. K. Kesavan’s Coir Factory, Kanjikuzhi. 

5. ,, The General Supplies Agency, Al'leppey. 

6. ,, C. M. S. Coir Factory, Kalavancode. 

7. ,, Cocoa Carpet and Bug Manufacturing Co.\ 

Kalavancode. 

8. ,, Thottappallil Krishnan’s Factory, Thannir- 

mukkom. 

9. ,, S. Pitehu Iyer and Sons, Ltd., Thanpir- 

mukkom. 

10. ,, The Royal United Carpet Factories Ltd., 

* Arur. 

Our findings and recommendations in the said Senses 
form the first part of the report. The second part embodies 
the results of our enquiries into labour conditions prevailing 
in the industry with particular reference to the points men¬ 
tioned in the Memorandum of the Labour Association. This 
part also includes our recommendations relating to the grie¬ 
vances of the. labourers. 

The third part of the Report embodies the results of the 
statistical enquiry into the family budgets of the workers in 
the industry. •' 
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REPORT ON THE DISPUTE IN 
DARRAGH SMALL & Co., Ltd., ALLEPPEY. 


1. This is one of the big European factories in Alleppey 
and the oldest carrying on mats and matting manufacture in 
Tra vane ore. They make mats, mattings, rags and carpets and 
also carry on a large''business in the export of coir. yarn. 
The firm has got two establishments in Alleppey, in the one 
they do the manufacture of mats and mattings and in the 
other, the re-hanking and baling of coir yarn for export. 

2. In the statement of their case filed before the .Board, 
the Union made the following allegations against the man¬ 
agement of the factory: — 

i. That for the.' last nearly fifteen years, wage reduc¬ 
tion has been steadily going on, 

ii. That the present rates of wages are not adequate to 
meet even the primary requirements of the labourers. 

iii. That various processes of work, are carried -out. 
through contractors, which results in payment of low wages 
and loss of security of tenure for the workers. 

iv. That heavy and unjust fines are often imposed on 
the workers for flimsy reasons. 

v. That the labourers are subjected to various exactions 
by moopans and contractors. 

vi. That the employers do not officially recognise the 
Travaneore Coir. Factory Workers’ Union. 

.- vii. That there is no protection ■ against dangerous or 
injurious kinds of work, 

viii. That women employees are not given maternity 
leave with pay and that proper provision is not made for 
accommodating children brought into the .premises of the 
factory by women employees. , 

lx.' That there is no security of tenure for workers and- 
that workers are victimized for Union work. 

x. That the workers alre compelled to work at times 

on all the seven days in the week. . 

xi. That workers are not given out-passes sufficiently. 

3. The manger of the firm appeared before the Board on 
*24-2-1939 and filed a counter-statement answering the charges 
made by the Union. The case was heard on the 7th and ,8th 
of March 1939. Mr. Muckerjee, Factory Superintendent of 
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the firm and T. S. Vasu, witness for the Union, were exa¬ 
mined on 7-3-1939 and, on the following day, Mr. Petrie, one 
of the Managers of the firm, Mr. Mnckerjee and Mr. Chidam- 
bara Iyer, Yard Superintendent of the yarn department, were 
examined. On the latter date were also examined K. J. Jacob,' 
witness for the Union, and Abdul Rahiman Kutty, a moopan 
of the yarn department of the firm. 

4. The results of the enquiry into the allegations made 
against the management of the factory are set forth below:— 
i. Thai for the last nearly fifteen years, wage reduction 
has been steadily going on. 

In regal'd to this question of reduction in rates of wages, 
the manager of the firm has stated that at times wages have 
been increased and occasionally reduced to meet outside 
competition. In his oral t deposition, Mr. Muclcerjee, the 
Factory Superintendent, has amplified the above statement 
by giving details of alterations in rates of wages. 

In 1932, a number of rates were revised and according to 
this revision some rates were increased, as show below: — - 

, Basis Old rate Revised rate Increase 

percent. 

(Still in force .) 

4--Treadle, 16 score matting 

Ordinary kick. Rs. 2-14-0 Rs. 3-11-10. 30. 

Reverse kick. Rs. 3-10-5 Rs. 4- 2- 0. 13. 

4—‘Treadle, 18-18 score matting. 

Ordinary kick. Rs. 2- 6-9 Rs. 3- 5- 2. 37. 

Reverse kick. Rs. 2-11-9 Rs. 3-12- 5. 38'5. 


Mr. Muckerjee also stated that during the period from 
1932-1939, there was only one type of matting, “the Pasha”, 
on which a reduction in rate had been made. The weaving 
rates were too high for this particular type of matting for- 
orders, to be executed at a margin of profit.' The said 
reduction was only on one type of matting out of a hundred 
types. On a 50—yards roll of matting, rates were reduced as 
shown in the following table: — 


Size of matting. Old rate. .Reduced rate. 


Differ enee. 


4/4 

6/4 

8/4 


Rs. 5-9-0 
Rs. 9-4-0 
Rs. 12-0-0 


5-6-0 

. 9-0-0 
. 11 - 11-0 


0-3-0 

0-4-0 

0-5-0 


The Board verified the above reductions and found they - 
v^cre correct. 
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With regard to carpet weaving, rates, Mr. Muckerjee ex¬ 
plained that when carpet weaving was introduced, they had 
to train np the men and offer high rates to attract them to the 
work. ' To begin with, they paid at the rate off 4 annas per sq. 
ft. However, on account of the Belgian competition, they 
had to reduce prices and wages and, at present, they paid 
only f anna per sq. ft. They pay this reduced rate and 
yet enable.the weavers to show greater out-turn and make 
better earnings. This has been made possible by the intro¬ 
duction of an improved type of labour-saving loom. In the 
result, at the § anna rate, the weavers earn Rs. 6/4 per 
week, whereas they had earned only its. 5 per week at the 
old rate of 4 annas. 

T. S. Yasu, a matting weaver in the factory giving 
evidence for the Union, said that up to the year 1099 M. E., 
(1924), the rate for 8/4 size matting was 3'times that of the'4/4 
size, but that now it is only 2£ times. He also gave evidence 
that weaving is now-a-days more difficult, owing to the in¬ 
troduction of a higher standard of weft count. 

Further, witness stated that, for matting weaving, for¬ 
merly they used to get a 20 % commission on out-turn. T-his / 
had been stopped. On this point the management has sub¬ 
sequently submitted to us (i) that the 20 per cent, commis¬ 
sion was afterwards incorporated in an upward revision of 
matting rates and (ii) that it had not formed- part .of the 
rates, as not all weavers qualified for the 20 per cent, commis¬ 
sion. They have not .made clear wh#t the basis of the 20 per 
cent, commission was. 

Witness also stated that th&re were reductions of wage 
rates in types other than those which Mr. Mucker]ee had 
mentioned. The management has submitted that some minor 
reductions might have taken place for a few other qualities. 
At the same time, they point out that there have been in¬ 
stances where they had slightly increased some rates. 

‘-Subsequently, at the instance of the Board, the books of 
the firm were examined with a view to find out the trend of 
wage rates during the last several years. It was noted that 
during the period 1930 -1934, there were general revisions of 
wage rates. 

In the case of matting rates, the revisions were accompanied 
by the abolition of the 20 per cent commission paid to the 
workers till then/ In regard to mat binding rates, however, 
.the 20 per'cent, commission had not applied. On the whole, 
the general revision had, in some cases, increased the old 
rates, in some others reduced them and, in certain others, 
left them Unaltered. 
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In regard to matting weaving, the rates for four qualities 
were examined and it was noted that the general revisions hSd 
raised the rates in all cases ; but, at the same time, the 
abolition of the 20 per cent, commission had resulted in 
the reduction of actual rates in two eases and in their 
increase in the other two. 

A statement-showing the above variations in wage rates 
is subjoined :. 

Mat Binding Rates, Chs. per 100. 

Mat'No. 1 % 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Old rates (up- 

to 1934) ... 65 -73 74 85 85 95 95 105 105 

Current rates ... ”62. 68 74 85 90 95 100 110 115 

Alterations. ... -3 —5 0 0 +5 0 +5 +5~+10 


Matting Weaving Rates, 4/4 Size, Chs. per 


Quality. 1930. 

B. 4 R/K. 16-score ... 104 

I. F. 15-seore ... 88 

A. 8. M. 10-12| score ... 80 , 

B. 4. R/K. 17-18 score ... 104 


roll of SO Yds. 


1939. Increase. 
117 13 

97^ . 9j 

100 • 20 

186f 32J 


Bnt thb old rates were exclusive of 20 per cent, commis¬ 
sion. Hence we get the following figures of rates and their 
variations. 


Quality. * 

1930. 

1339. 

B. 4 R/K 16-score 

mt 

117 

I. F. 15-score 

105 - 5 - 


A. S. M., 10-12 s-score ... 

96 

100 

B. 4 R/K 17-18-score ... 

124 J 

136| 


Alteration. 
- - 7f - 


. + 4“ 
+■ 12 /* 


In regard to rates in the yarn department of the firm, 
K. J. Jacob, a 'worker in the factory, giving evidence for the 
Union, said that re-hanking was done on a contract basis and 
that prior to 1106, the rate of 9f chs. was paid by the mo<*pan- 
contractors.* After 1110, the firm had reduced the rate by 
1 oh. and a commission of 8 cash, had also been recovered. In 
the result,.the rate came down to 8 chs. At present thev got 
■7^ chs.: v ■ ■ “ 


Mr. Petrie, one of the managers of the firm, and Mr. Ohid- 
ambara Iyer, Yard Superintendent, gave evidence relating to 
rates in the yarn department. They said that in 1936 they had 
■made a voluntary increase in rates. For sorting and grading. 

; *A ‘ moopan-eoatractor ’ sometimes simply referred to as a 1 moop&a is a non." 

salariedniqopau jobber who is remunerated on a commission basis. 
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an increase of 2 chs. was given and, in sundry other works, an 
increase of 1 eh. was given. Since 1936, there were no alter¬ 
ations in rates. 

The complaint of the Union and the evidence given of 
reduced rates refer to the rates actually paid by contractors 
in the re-hanking section. Mr. Petrie has stated that in this 
section, wage rates have not been reduced. They remained 
what they were 15 years ago. He thought that, in fact, an in¬ 
crease was given in this section also. 

In the re-hanlcing section, the work is supervised by. 
moopans who are not paid a fixed salary, but work on a com¬ 
mission basis. They are responsible for carrying out the work 
specified. The rate of wages is fixed and the commission of 
the moopans is also fixed. The wages are handed over to the 
moopans who are responsible for turning out the quantity of 
work stipulated. The management does not check tko actual 
disbursement of the wages by the moopans. 

Mr. Petrie has admitted that cases of exactions had come 
to his notice and that a year ago, two moopans were dismissed ' 
for exacting money from the workers. 

Here we may observe that, as'the disbursement of wages 
to the workers is not supervised by the management, as it 
should have been done, it is not possible for the firm to say 
positively whether the workers actually receive the wages fixed 
by them. If they do not, it amounts to a reduction in wages, 
although on paper thie rates fixed by the .firm have remained 
unaltered. On one point, however,, the evidence is clear, viz., 
that the payment of wages by moopans, without supervision 
by the management, is capable of gross abuse. As a matter 
of fact, instances of such abuse have come to the notice of 
the management. We think that this matter should receive 
their close supervision and scrutiny. We will revert to this 
point in connection with the contract system of work obtain¬ 
ing in this factory. 

ii. That the present rates of wages are not adequate to meet 
even the primary requirements of the Labourers. 

In his counter-statement, the Manager of the firm has 
stated that their rates are as high, if not higher than those of 
other similar concerns in Alleppey and that, if there is regular 
.work; a man can earn Up to Rs. 30 per month. On 7-7U989, 
Mr. Muckerjee, the Factory Superintendent of the firm, stated 
before the Board that the maximum and minimum average 
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earnings of a labourer for different items of work were as 
follows:— 


Approximate earnings per week of 6 days. 


Matting weavers 


Minimum. 

Rs. as. 

4 12 

Maximum. 
Rs. as. 

6 0 

Beamers 


5 

0 

6 

0 

Spooling boj's 


2 

12 

3 

12 

Packers (mattings and rugs) 


3 

8 ' 

4 

8 

Rugs stitchers 


4 

8 

6 

0 

Brush mat weavers 


2 

8 

3 

4 

Inlaid do. 


3 

4 

4 

4 

Fibre do. 


5 

0 

6 

0 

T. D. do. 


4 

8 

5 

8 

Carpet weavers 


4 

12 

5 

. 12 

Chain mat stitchers 


4 

8 

5 

8 • 

I. F. stitchers 


4 

8 

5 

8 

Shearers 


5 

0 . 

6 

0 

Braiders (boys) 


2 

12 

3 

12 

Binders 


3 

0 

4 

0 

Cutting-out men 


4 

8 

5 

8 

Mat packers 


4 

8 

5 

8 

Mat stencillers 


4 

8 

5 

8 

Rugs do. ' 


4 

0 

6 

.0 

Dyeing 


2 

12 

3 

12 , 

Day workers 


2 

8 

3 

0 

The Factory Superintendent stated that 12 chs 

per day is 


the lowest wage in the factory. He also stated that, if work 
was regular and he got regular orders, his workmen could 
earn Rs. 30 on certain types of work, even at the existing rates 
of wages. The minimum average wage was about Rs. 12 per 
month. 


Mr. Petrie stated before the Board, that the average earn¬ 
ings in the yarn department were as follows 


Opening bundles of yarn 
Grading (men and women) 
Sorting (women) 

Carrying coolies (paid daily) 

Women 


Average wage per month.. 
Rs, 8 
Rs. 13 
Rs. 13 to 14 

Rs. 10 to 12 
Rs. 6 to 7 


Strictly speaking, the charge about the inadequacy of 
wages is only an expression of opinion by the Coir Factory 
Workers’ Union. The complaint of low wages is applicable to 
the whole industry and hence it will not serve any Useful 
purpose to discuss it as a point of dispute with individual 
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factory owners. The question will, therefore, be dealt with 
fully in the general report, on the questions referred to the 
Board. 

iii. That various processes of work are carried out through 
contractors , which results in payment of low wages 
and loss of security of tenure for the workers. 

The manager of the firm has stated that only very few 
items of work are carried out on a contract basis and that, 
even then, the payment of workers is made under the direct 
supervision of the firm’s officers. This statement has sub¬ 
sequently been supplemented by the. oral statement of 
Mr. Muckerjee for the manufacturing section and of Mr. Petrie 
for the yam department. 

Mr. Muckerjee has stated that there are only two items of 
work carried out by contract in the factory. In these two 
cases, the moopan-contractors are responsible for turning 
out a definite quantity of work. The firm has fixed their 
commission rates as well as the wage rates. The wages are 
handed over to the moopan-contractors and they take their 
own commission and disburse the wages to the workmen, under 
t’he supervision of the officers of the firm. Mr. Muckerjee has 
also stated that the disbursement of the wages is done by the 
moopan-contractors under the supervision of the officers of 
the firm. If ever it is not done under such supervision, it 
would, nevertheless, be done on the premises of the factory. 
He had never had a complaint with regard to payment of 
wages by the moopan-contractors, except a recent'complaint 
by the Union to the effect that they were disbursing the 
wages in their houses. Further, Mr. Muckerjee stated that 
the payment of the commission 'to the moopan-contractors- 
and the wages to the workmen directly by the firm was not 
an impossibility. 

It has been later stated by the management that workers 
under moopan-contractors are now individually paid by one 
of their staff. We are glad to note that this is being done ; 
for, it is inherent in the contract system that the contractor 
usually tries to make an ‘extra bit’, especially on occasions 
when, as admitted by the Factory Superintendent, the dis¬ 
bursement of wages is done without the supervision of the 
firm’s officers. 

T. S. Vasu, a worker in the factory, giving evidence for 
the Union, said that quilling, stretching and drying were done 
on a contract basis. He also stated that for quilling, the 
company’s rate, ffnder direct supervision of the work, was 
chs. Now.the work is given out,on contract, at 5f chs., but 
the contractor paid the workers at the rate of 4 chs. The 

I 
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management claims that the 5| chs. rate applied to a different 
class of work. 

Witnessihas also stated that moopan Anthony takes un¬ 
authorised payments from the workers and in return gives 
them some concessions in the work. Some moopans sell to 
the workers tickets for theatres. For the Eucharistic con¬ 
gress, some moopans collected from them., from 6 as. to 8 as. 
per head. 

As long as complaints of this kind exist, it is desirable, in 
the firm's own intesest, to undertake the responsibility for 
the direct disbursement of wages to the workers. We wish 
also to note that Mr. Muckerjee has stated that the question 
of abolishing contract work in the two cases mentioned is 
under consideration. 

The system of contract work, as .it obtains in the yarn 
department, has already been dealt with. 

The following points came out from the evidence given by 
K. J. Jacob, a worker in the yarn section for the last 15 years: 

(1) the moopan-contractors pay less than the rates fixed 

by the firm, ' 

(2) the moopan-contractors sometimes distrarse wages in 

their houses, ■ ■ 

(3) every worker has to render gratuitous labour for his 
moopan-contractor (there are 12 moopan-contractors;, to the 
value of Re.' 1 per month, 

(4) that the moopan-contractors collected in cash 1J ch. . 
ppr week, per worker ; and 

(5) that some of the moopan-contractors resort to abusive 
language in addressing the workers. 

Abder Rahiman Kutty, a inoopan-contractor in the re- 
hanking section, deposed on oath that the 30 workers under 
him did render gratuitous labour for him, to the extent of 170 
lbs of yarn, per day,and that the wages therefor went to him.. 
He also stated that he Collected ch. per week from each 
worker. He spent § ch. from this collection on paying a boy 
for taking drinking water to the workmen and the balance was 
retained by himself. 

■ Mr. Muckerjee stated that the moopan-contractor took 
the -1|- chs.- without the knowledge of the management and that 
the'story of carrying water to the: labourers was false.' 

We consider that the charge that the workers of the re- ... 
hanking department are compelled by the moopan-contractors’. . 
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concerned to render them gratuitous labour and to make an un¬ 
authorised payment to them of ehs. per worker, per week, 
is conclusively proved. We have' no doubt whatever that 
these exactions have been going on without tho knowledge of 
the management; but we are constrained to observe that the 
Yard Superintendent, Mr. Ohidambara Iyer, could not have 
been unaware of these practices and-that it was his obvious 
duty to bring the matter to the notice of the management. 

We are glad to note that Mr. Petrie has, on be ( half of the 
firm, undertaken to put a stop to these practices. 

No evidence has been produced to prove insecurity of 
tenure under contract work in the factory. 

iv. That heavy and unjust fines are often imposed on workers 

for flimsy reasons. 

The manager fras stated that fines, are only imposed for 
legitimate reasons such as defective work. 

The point has not been pressed by the Union representa¬ 
tives. Nor has evidence been produced to prove the charge. 

v. That the labourers are subjected to various exactions by 

moopans and contractors. 

We have already considered, in another connection, the 
complaints against moopans and contractors. Here we will 
only note what Mr. Muokerjee, the Factory Superintendent 
has stated before us. He has stated that the firm paid the 
moopans monthly or daily. When they got a report of ex¬ 
actions, they made careful enquiries with a view to punish the - 
offenders, they were entirely against the practice of moo. an 
receiving anything from the labourers. The subordinates 
were warned that they should not prevent the worker's, from 
approaching the Factory Superintendent. The management 
would take stern disciplinary action both against the moopans 
and the labourers who are involved in such, malpractices. 

We would advise: the management as well"as the Union to 
make this known to the moopans and the workers of the 
factory. 

vi. That the employers do not officially recognise the T&avan- 

core Coir Factory Workers' Union. 

With regard to .this point, the Manager of the firm, has 
stated that the firm is quite prepared to officially recognise a 
properly organised. Labour Association and also to investigate 
and rectify, if necessary, any genuine grievance which may be 
brought to their, notice by the Labour Association, on be- ■ 

. half of the factory employees. As for recognising the Travan- 
core Factory Workers’ Union, the firm Ifas agreed to give the 
matter very carpful consideration when the Union wrote to 
them for recognition. 



We suggest that the President of" the Union put himself 
in communication with the management on this subject. 

vii. That there is no ■protection against dangerous or injurious 

kinds of work. 

The Manager of the firm, has stated that they protect their 
labourers engaged-in dangerous work, as-far as. it.is. possible to 
do so and that this was borne_ out by the exceptionally few 
serious accidents they have had in the factory for a number 
of years. In the stencilling section, there was no instance of 
any fatal injury as a result of the work. If a man is 
rheumatic, he may contract some swelling on the fingers, as 
a result of constant attendance to the work. They had pro¬ 
vided gloves formerly ; but the workers discarded them as 
inconvenient. The workers disliked wearing an apron. Wo 
find that the complaint refers mainly to stencilling work and 
this question will be discussed in onr general report. 

viii, ‘That women employees are not given maternity have 

with pay and that proper provision is not. made for 
accommodating, children brought into the premises of 
the factories by women employees. 

The answer of the management to.thiSicharge is that there 
is no provision for granting women employees maternity leave 
with pay or for arranging special quarters for accommodating 
children brought into the factory premises by women em¬ 
ployees. The Factory Superintendent considered that the 
effect of enforcing maternity benefits would be to discourage 
the'employment of women generally in the factories. 

T’lle employment of women in the industry will be dis¬ 
cussed in our report. 


■ix. That there is- no security of tenure for workers and that 
workers are victimised for Union work. 

The Manager has stated that they have no record of 
labourers belonging to the Union and that all are treated 
alikc^no workers; being, victimised fop Union Work. 

‘ No evidence has been produced to prove the contrary, 

x. That the- workers are compelled to work at times on all the 
seven days in the week. ' 


■ Answering this charge, the Manager has stated that'on 
Saturday,. wotIc closes at 4 P. M., and Sunday is observed, as a 
holiday; but owing to unavoidable circumstances, some 
departments are requested to work on Sundays, but they have 
never been compelled'to do so. ; ■ 3 
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Witness Vasu stated that there is work on Sundays, but 
that no compensating holiday ,is given. 

The Factory Superintendent has undertaken that he would 
be guided by the Factories Act which lays down -that if a 
Sunday is a working day, a holiday shall be given in the week 
to compensate for the Sunday work. 

XL That workers' are not given out-passes sufficiently ,• 

The Manager has stated that in the usual course, out* 
passes are issued to the workers according to their necessity, 
provided their requests are reasonable. 

Witness for the Union has stated that even if no work 
was available, they could not go away from the factory. Out- 
passes would be issued if there was any urgent reason ; but 
they would not be issued on the ground that there, was no 
work. The gate keeper would insist that they could go only 
after 12 noon. 

With reference to the above complaint, the Factory 
Superintendent has stated that they have no objection to 
sending out the men who have ho work. They have given 
general instructions to issue out-passes when there is no 
work. 

(Sd.) K. George - Chairman . 

,, H. Smith - Member. 

,, N. Sankara Mannar ,, 

,, P. N- Krishna Pillai. ,, 

; ,, V. K. Achuthan „ 

* 
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REPORT ON THE DISPUTE IN 
ASPINWALL & Co., Ltd., ALLEPPEY. 

1. This is a big European factory in Alleppey. 

2. In the statement of their case filed before the Board, the 
Coir Factory Workers’.Union made the following allegations 
against the management of the factory 

i. That for the last nearly fifteen years wage reduc¬ 
tion has been steadily.going on. 

ii. That the present rates of wages are not adequate 
to meet even the primary requirements of labourers. 

iii. That various processes of work are carried out 
through contractors which results in payment of low wages 
and loss of security of tenure for the workers. 

* iv. That heavy and unjust fines are imposed on the 
workers for flimsy reasons. 

v. That the labourers are subjected to various exac¬ 
tions by moopans, contractors and other subordinates. 

vi. That the company does not officially recognise the 
Travancore Coir Factory Workers’ Union. 

vii. That the labourers have to work under unsatis¬ 
factory health conditions : (a) good drinking water is not 
available; (b) there is lack of proper ventilation. 

viii. That there is no protection against dangerous or 
injurious kinds of work. 

ix. That there is no security of tenure for workers 
and that workers are victimised for Union work. 

x. That workers are not given sufficient out-passes. 

. xi. . That women employees are not given maternity 
leave with pay and that proper provision is not. made for 
accommodating children brought into the premises of the 
factory by women employees. 

xii. That the weavers are put to considerable difficulty 
in.passing the mattings woven. 

3. The Manager of the firm appeared before the Board on 
24-2-1939 arid submitted a written statement answering the 
charges made by the Union. The case was heard on 8-3-1939, 
when the Manager supplemented his original statement by an 
oral deposition. 

• Kai Janaki and A, It. Madhavan, workers in the factory, 
gave evidence for the Union. 

• 4. -The results of the enquiry ititb the allegations made 
against the management of the factory are set forth below 
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(i) That for the last nearly fifteen years wage reduction has 
been steadily going on. 

In regard to'the question of wage reductions, the Manager 
of the firm has stated that wage revisions are frequently made, 
but that such revisions are not always downward. Neverthe¬ 
less, competition from factories established in country dis¬ 
tricts has compelled manufacturers generally to exercise the 
greatest possible care in fixing new rates for new processes. 

As we have remarked in respect of the other cases 
filed before us, there is no point for conciliation in this charge. 
However, we have tried to ascertain, at any rate with -regard to 
some important items of work, whether there has been any. 
reduction in wage rates and if so, to what extent. 

On examining the wage books, the following particulars 
were obtained 

Matting weaving rates: 

Maximum rates were paid from 1925 to 1936, for a .type of 
matting, l4g- score 2— shaft Anjengo ; but this particular type 
was discontinued in 1936. The rates were as shown below" : — 
Size . lls. 

4/4 4 

6/4 6/12 

8/4 9/4 

These rates were maintained throughout the period. 

For another type (D. F.) 4-shaft matting, the reductions 
noted were as follows: 

Size. May 1925. May 19,32., Reduction per cent. 

Rs. Its. 

4/4 4/12 4 15*8 

■6/4 9 7 12*5 

8/4 11 10 9*1 

This type was abolished in 1932. 

Another type of matting (viz type 600) which has been 
continued up-to-date was examined for weaving rates. The 
reductions in rates in respect of this type are given below : — 

Type600, 13§ score, 2—shaft, Anjengo and Aratory, 


Size. 

July 

1027. 

Rs. 

May 

1932 

Rs. 

October 

1932.. 

Rs. 

May 

1935, 

Rs. 

4/4 

3/8 

3/8 

3/4 

2/16 

6/4 

6 

6/2 

5/11 

6 : . 

1/4 

8/3/8 

8/12 

8/2 

7/1 . 
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■It may be noted here that between July 1927 and May 
M82, the rate for 6/4 and 8/4 sizes were increased by .2 as. and 
8£ as. respectively. 

The May 1985 rates are current, no alterations having 
•been made since that date. 

The percentage of reduction from the maximum to the 
minimum rates are as shown below 


4/4 

16-0 per cent. 

6/4 

18-3 

8/4 

19-2 „ 


The actual reductions in matting weaving rates are, there¬ 
fore, no more than approximately 20 per cent. 

In the mats department, the binding rates were as 
follows 

Mats binding rates, Chs. per 100. 


Beach. Vycome. 

Binding rates. 1 to 4.5 to 9. Slips. 1 to 4.5 to 9. 

1926: to March 1931. 

75 

90 

97 

122 

1931 March to July 1931. 

73 

88 

95 

120. 

1931 July to. December 

1932. 

55 

70 

58 75 

SO 

1932 December to May 

1935. 

60 

' 65 

53 70 

75 

1935 May to January 1936. 

58 

63 

50 68 

73- 

1936 January to the 
present time. 

56 

61 

50 66 

73 

Percentage of reduction in 
14 years. ! 

25’3 

82-2 

13-8 3D9 

401 


Our conclusion is' that wage rates have been reduced 
under certain items of work and that under certain items.the 
rates have been reduced more than once. The maximum re¬ 
duction that has come to our notice is approximately 20 per 
cent, in the case of matting weaving and 40 per: cent, in the 
case of binding large-sized Vycome mats, which, however, 
are produced only in small quantities.. In the most popular- 
item, vis., Beach mats, sizes 1 to 4, the reduction is only 25 
per cent. 

(ii) That the present rates of wages are not adequate • 
to meet even the primary requirements of labourers. 

On this point, the Managep of the firm has stated that in 
their factory the minimum rate for an adult man is 7 as. per 
day. In his opinion,'this rate is adequate to meet more than 
’ the primary requirements of labourer. Piece work errates are 
on a much higher basis and with fulbattendance of 26 days per 
month, the poorest and slowest worker can earn more than 
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Rs. 10 per month. The average earning in all departments is 
appreciably higher than this. Ninety per cent, of his emplo¬ 
yees are paid at piece rates. In the course of his oral 
deposition, the Manager stated that there is no piece worker 
in his factory who, if he got work for all the 26 working days 
in the month, would get less than Rs. 12 per month. Asked' 
whether he could state the maximum that a worker could earn, 
he said it was about.Rs. 30, 

The complaint of low wages applies to the whole industry 
and will be dealt with fully ip the general -report on the 
questions referred to the Board.' 

(iii> That various processes of work are carried out through 
contractors, which results in -payment of loto wages 
a?id loss of security offtenure for the workers. 

The Manager of the firm has stated that there are quite a 
number of items which are worked on contract. The items 
of work that are usually given on contract are dyeing and 
drying of yarn and spooling, quilling and packing of matting. 

The main.. complaint of labour is that the contractors 
bring down the rates to the lowest possible level at which the 
labourer would work. If the particular items of work were 
done directly under the control and responsibility of the firm, 
the rates would not have been pressed down to the lowest 
limit. Unless, therefore, the firm fixes the rates of wages 
and contractor’s commission, checks the actual disbursement 
of wages and severely puts down unauthorised exactions, there 
is always the possibility of the contractor oppressing the 
labourer -within the premises of the firm. 

This is what was brought out in evidence. Kai Janaki has 
worked in the firm from her 9th year of age. She has worked 
there now for 19 years. She makes braids. When braiding 
was done under the firm’s direct control, the rate per 100 yards 
of braid was 10 to 13 chs. and she 'herselfi had received wages 
at this rate for years. Now, for the last 7 years, braiding is 
done by contract }vork. Apart from the fact that the work 
itself has become more, difficult, the workers now get only 7£ 
cha. per 100 yards. She earns 20 to. 22 chs. per week. From 
this amount, 2 chs. per week, goes, to the contractor as 
‘moopulcasu’. As she is an old worker in the firm, she does 
not like to go elsewhere, nor will others take her, having so 
long been attached to one firm. 

Subsequently it was pointed out to us by Mr. Smith thafi, 
the statement made, by witness that her average earning'was 
20 to 22 chs. a week was not correct and that it was about- 
Re. 1 per week, calculating her average earnings for the two ' 
months immediately preceding her evidence. This was veri¬ 
fied and found to be correct. 




Of all the employers who have appeared before us, the 
Manager of the firm, Mr. Smith, has made out, perhaps 
the best case for the system of contract work obtaining in 
the industry. He considered that in certain cases, the em¬ 
ployment of contractors was necessary. Certain departments 
of work are so connected that, if there is dearth of labour in 
one department, the work in some other departments will 
stop. In certain key positions, it was better to employ con- 
' tractors, for the reason that the contractor obtains better 
supply of labour and has control of labour. He is responsible 
for finding labour and for turning out a definite quantity of 
work. . 

. Our colleagues, the labour representatives on the Board, 
wish to add here that the reasons set forth by Mr. Smith in 
justification of the contract system, however clearly stated, do 
not appear to them to be convincing. Their objections to the 
system will be given in detail in our general report. 

However, Mr. Smith did not think that the contract 
system is applicable to all items of work. He could give a 
list of items of work which could be carried out without a 
contractor, and said that braiding was one such item. 

Mr. Smith has also stated : 

(i) that the recruitment and security. of tenure of'the 
workers under a contractor as well as the payment of their 
wages are the sole concern of the contractor ; and 

(ii) that the remuneration for the contractor is included 
in the contract rate and the firm does not set aside anything 
separately for his services, in addition to the agreed rate. 

Mr. Smith has definitely expressed the view that the con¬ 
tractor should be regarded as an employer of labour and that 
the labour union should regard him as such; The Union, on 
the other hand. Contends that the contractor is only an inter¬ 
mediary and that- the management should be responsible for 
the employment and security of tenure of the workers as well 
as for the payment of their wages. 

Otar colleagues the labour representatives wish to recdlfd 
here that they are entirely opposed to the Manager’s view of 
the status of the contractor and that they will elaborate their 
point of view in our general report. 

. Here we have to record that Mr. Smith has stated that he 
w'ould be very glad to abolish contracts in all possible direc* 
tions and to see that wages in all cases arc- paid in the pre¬ 
sence of ifcho officers of the firm. In every case the contractor 
will be asked to produce his book- showing the dues to the 
workers. He has also agreed to consider fixing the rates of 
wages and percentage of contractor’s commission in cases of 
contract work. 
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The whole question of contract work will be discussed in 
our report. 

(iv) That heavy and unjust fines are often 
imposed on workers for flimsy reasons. 

• In his original statement answering the complaints of 
the Union, the Manager has stated that tines were very rarely 
imposed and that reasonable reductions were made from piece 
rates for faulty work. These were sanctioned, only after in¬ 
vestigation by the management. In giving Ms oral statement, 
the Manager supplemented the above statement by saying 
that he was strongly against the imposition of disciplinary 
fines, though it might sometimes be necessary. He had 
never imposed it himself. In case of unsatisfactory work, 
they were given one or two warnings and if they did not 
show better work, they were, dismissed. Out of a total 
annual wage bill of Rs. 67,600 the fines amounted only to 
Rs. 137 and of this amount Rs. 50 represented fines for late 
coming. 

We are convinced that in this factory no heavy or unjust 
fines are imposed on the workers. 

Our colleagues the labour representatives wish to record 
here that it is not the smallness or otherwise of the total 
amojint of fines that matters, so much as the principle in¬ 
volved in fines and penalties and that they will state their 
views on the subject in our general report. 

(v) That the labourers are subjected to various 

exactions by moopans, contractors and other subordinates. 

The Manager, in his original statement, has said that no 

report of exactions by subordinates had been made to him 
and that any such report would be carefully investigate d. 

Witness A. K. Madhavan, a matting weaver who had not 
been working in the factory for the past five months, giving, 
evidence for the Union, said, that the Matting Mooppan did 
not take moopukasu from the workers but that the Yard 
Superintendent was in the habit of taking bribes from the 
workers, on the understanding that he would provide them 
with work. No further evidence on the point was brought 
up and the charge is, therefore, treated as not proved. 

Our colleagues the labour representatives wish to add 
here the following note : 

“The difficulty of the Union toprove conclusively a case., 
of bribery has to be recognised. - Witness has stated 1 that he 
himself paid Re. 1 to the Yard .Superintendent for obtaining 
more remunerative work. Ordinarily it is unlikely that the 
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Yard Superintendent will admit that he took a bribe. We 
have to- consider the weaker position of the worker in relation 
to that of the Yard Superintendent and hence the difficulty of 
the Union to produce legal evidence. In our view, whenever 
there are reasonable grounds for suspecting illegal practices 
of the kind, the managemet should take stern measures to 
put them down ruthlessly”. 

fvii That the company does not officially recognise 
the Travancore Coir Factory Workers’ Union. 

Answering this charge, the Manager has stated that com¬ 
munications with the President of the Travancore Ooir Factory 
Workers’Union have taken place. 

It is noted ' that, for all practical purposes, the firm has 
recognised the Union and in the course of his oral statement, 
Mr. Smith expressed his willingness to welcome the co-opera¬ 
tion of labour representatives. 

(vii) That the labourers hav eta work under unsatisfactory 
health conditions: 

(a) Good drinking water is not available. 

(b) There is lack of proper ventilation. 

. In regard to this complaint, the Manager has stated that 
immediate action has always been taken on reports of health 
authorities and that good drinking water is available and 
closed buildings are properly ventilated. In regard to the 
complaint brought out in evidence that the shearing machine 
is too close to the well and that dust from the machine falls 
into it, the Manager has pointed out that the wpll is 50 to 60 
yards away and so the possibility of 'fibre dust falling into the 
well did not exist. 

We are glad to note that the management is prepared to 
provide all reasonable health.conditions for the workers. 

(viii) That there is no protection against, dangerous or injurious 
kinds of work. 

The Manager has stated that protection against accident 
is provided in all cases. No evidence to the contrary has been 
produced by the Union. 

Presumably the Unionhad in-mind. the stencilling and 
dyeing work in the factory, when they put forward the charge-. 
The effect of such processes on the health of the workers has 
to be investigated by an expert enquiry instituted by Govern¬ 
ment. We will revert to this subject in our general report. 

{is) That there is no security of tenure ? for workers and that 
• workers are victimised for Union work. 

Answering this charge, the Manager has stated that satis¬ 
factory workers have been in their employ for many years.. 




There could be no security of tenure for unsatisfactory 
workers. The Manager has strongly denied that any of their 
employees have been at any time victimised for Union work. 

The point was not pressed by the Union. 

(x) That workers are not given sufficient out-passes. 

In regard to.this complaint, the Manager has stated that 
out-passes are only given during working hours in cases of 
illness or other urgent .necessity and such passes are never 
denied in such cases. He has also stated that it is against the 
rules of the factory to allow men to go out whenever they 
like. 

The point of the allegation is that, whereas workers are 
admitted as they present themselves in the morning, such of 
them as have no work for the day, are not given passes-to go 
out when they ask for them, but are kept waiting according to 
the pleasure of the mooppans. Mr. Smith stated in reply that 
no workers are admitted into the factory who have no work 
for the day and that out-passes are issued to workers in case 
of sickness and other emergencies. 

In our opinion, there is a genuine complaint in regard to 
this question of out-p,asses. We would advise that in the 
case of those who have no Work for the day, the management 
should issue passes to enable them to go "out as soon as pos-- 
sible. . . r ’• 

(xij That women employees are not given maternity leave with 
pay and that proper provision is not made for ac- 
■■ commodating children brought into the premises of 
the factory by women employees. 

The Manager has stated that they diseonrage the bringing 
of children to the premises by women workers. With regard 
to maternity leave with pay, they did not consider the respon¬ 
sibility could be borne by the industry in its present con¬ 
dition. 

The question of women’s employment will be discussed 
in our general report. 

Xxii) That the weavers are put to considerable difficulty in pass¬ 
ing the mattings woven. 

The Manager has denied that the weavers are subjected to 
an f difficulty m passing the mattings woven. Only in cases 
of serious faults are weavers called from their looms! All mat¬ 
tings completed by Wednesday are passed by Thursday and 
paid for on Saturday. He did not consider that it was pos¬ 
sible to arrange things more conveniently. 

Witness Madhavan stated that the weavers have to carry 
the mattings from the loom to the place of passing. The 
Manager has stated that the weaving rates included cost of 
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labour for this duty also. Witness has also stated that they 
have to walk round a considerable distance with the matting 
and it takes a great deal of time to get the mattings passed 
and in the meantime they will be kept away from their work. 

The Manager stated that ten or fourteen years ago, every 
matting, weaver had to spend half-a-day waiting for the mat¬ 
ting to be passed, and that now they are not called up at all at 
the time of passing except in cases of faulty work. 

We are inclined to the'opinion that no unreasonable delay 
or inconvenience is caused to the weavers in passing .the mat¬ 
tings. 

(Our colleague, Mr. Smith, being the Manager of the 
factory with which we are here concerned, has not taken part 
in these proceedings). . . , ' 


Sd- K. George Chairman . 

,, N. Sankara Mannar Member. 
„ P. N. Krishna Pillai „ 

,, V. K. Achuthan „ 
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REPORT ON THE DISPUTE IN THE COIR FLOOR 
FURNISHINO Co., ALLEPPEY. . 

1. This is a matting factory in Alleppey town. It was 
started in 1928. There are 40 looms now working in it. The 
owner has a district factory also where he makes mats. 

2. In the statement of their case filed before the Board . 
on 16-2-1939, the Union made the following allegations against 
the management of the factory :— 

i. That for the last fifteen years, wage reduction has 
been steadily going on. 

ii. That the present rates of wages are not adequate to 
meet even the primary requirements of labourers. 

iii. That various processes of work are carried out 
through contractors which results in payment of low wages 
and loss of security of tenure for the workers. 

iv. That heavy and unjust fines are imposed on the 
workers for flimsy reasons. 

v. That labourers are subjected to various exactions by 
moopans, contractors, etc. 

vi. That the company does not officially recognise the 
Travancore Coir-Factory Workers’Union. 

vii. That the labourers have to work under unsatisfac¬ 
tory health conditions : - 

(a) That there is no proper ventilation ; 

0 b) That buildings and looms contravene the provisions 
of the Factories Act. 

viii. That there is no protection against dangerous or 
injurious kinds of work. 

ix. That there is no security of tenure for workers and 
that workers are victimised for Union work. 

x. That women employees are not given maternity 
leave with pay and that proper provision is not made for ac¬ 
commodating children brought into the premises of the 
factory by women workers. 

3. On 24-2-1939, the factory owner filed a written state- 

meht answering the charges made by the Union, The case 
was heard on 9-3-1939, on which date the employer supple¬ 
mented his original statement by an oral deposition. On the 
same date, K. A. Bava, a worker in the factory, gave' evidence 
oh behalf of the Union. . ’ 

.4. The results of the enquiry into the allegations made 
• against the management of the factory ares set forth below:— 

. (i) That for the last fifteen years wage reduction has been 
steadily going on. 
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The factory was started only in 1928, and so the charge, 
as it stands, is incorrect. Nor is the reduction of wages in 
the past several years, a point for conciliation. All that We can 
do is to enquire into the question and record _ a finding as to 
whether there has been any wage reduction since the factory 
was started. 

The factory owner admitted, in his oral deposition, that 
during the last'd or 5 years, there have been from time to time 
reductions in rates of wages, on various items of work, but 
never, more than once successively, on the same- iteni. In 
regard to certain items he had made no reduction at all. For 
example he' stated that in the case of 3-shaft Anjengo 14- 
score plain matting, the rate of Rs. 2 had not been reduced. 
He was compelled to reduce wages on account of the competi¬ 
tion of other manufacturers. He reduced rates only after 
ascertaining the prices of his competitors. He was not in a 
position to specify the percentage of reduction in rates. He 
stated that he would be in a position to increase the wages, if. 
he got good prices for his articles, and sufficient orders from 
abroad. ' , 

The charge was not pursued into, details by the 
representatives of the Unionor by their witness. That there 
has been reduction of wages on several items of work is ad¬ 
mitted by-the factory'owner. 

(ii) That the present rates of wages are not adequate to meet 
even the primary requirements of labourers. 

Strictly speaking this is only an expression of opinion by 
the Cok Factory Workers 1 Union. The factory owner has 
stated th&t on a calculation from three months’ wages the 
average weekly earnings in his- factory are as follows 
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In his opinion, on an average, a labourer in Alleppey 
requires Rs. 10 to 12 for himself and a family of four or five; 

The complaint of low wages is applicable to the whole 
industry and hence it will not serve any useful purpose to 
discuss it as a point of dispute with an individual factory 
owner. The question will be dealt with fully in our report; 

(iiij That various processes of work are carried out through 
contractors which results in payment of low wages and loss of 
security of tenure for the workers. 

In his original statement, the employer has denied the 
charge. He has stated that-contract work is given [only for 
better supervision and, as far as he knew, there was no com - 
plaint of low wages paid by any of the contractors. In his 
oral deposition, he stated that, in his factory, such items as 
wembly work, loading and unloading are done on a contract 
basis. Till 1932, contractors of the usual type were employed. 
Then the workmen complained that they did not get their full 
wages from the contractors and they agreed to receive the 
contract rates, provided an office clerk was maintained in the 
place of the contractors to look after the work and to dis¬ 
burse their wages. As at present obtains in the factory, if 
there are 20 men loading and unloading, their wages will be di¬ 
vided into 21 parts undone part will go to the clerk. His 
monthly‘salary is fixed at Rs. 15 and if the total wages earned 
by him'does not come up to this amount, the balance will be 
made good by the company. We are inclined to think that 
this system is not, in essentials, very different from the usual 
moopan - contractor system. We do not consider it necessary 
to go into greater details here ; but the whole question of 
contract work will be discussed fully in our general report. 

(iv) That heavy and unjust fines are imposed on workers for 
flimsy reasons. 

The employer has wholly denied this charge in his original 
statement. 

Witness, Bava, giving evidence for the Union stated that 
before the strike, a workman, Nanoo Pillai, was lined Rs. 30 
for defective work on a matting. The spoilt matting, was not 
given to him, although the fine was realised from him. The 
employer did not contradict this statement. If it is a fact, 
we consider it was unjust and oppressive. After the strike-, 
^witness and his partner on the loom were fined Re. 1 for 
‘alleged faulty work on a matting. Out of a wage of Rs; 3-4 as. 
due to them, Re. 1 was deducted by way of fine. 
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The employer, in Ms oral statement, said that in his 
■weekly , wage bill of hs. -1,300 to Rs. 1,500, fines might not 
exqeedRs. 5 a month. The. fines were an item of income to 
the company. 

• (v) That labourers are subjected to various exactions , by 
moopans , contractors, etc. . 

The employer has stated that he is not aware of any such 
exactions. The question of contract work has already been 
dealt with. ' 

No evidence has been produced to prove the charge of 
illegal exactions by contractors and moopans. Witness put up 
by the Union had never worked under a contractor and in the 
last two years, at any rate, he has not had any trouble from 
moopans,' although previously he had been compelled by 
moopans to pay towards festivals in the Mullakal and Kani- 
chakulangara temples. 

(vi) That the company does not officially recognise the ; 
Travancore Coir Factory Workers' Union. 

The employer has stated that there was no opportunity 
till then for recognition of the. Travancore Coir Factory 
Workers’ Union. He considers that it would be advantageous 
both for the labourers and the factory owners'whenever 
there is any dispute,’that the Union should address the 
matter to the Chamber Of Commerce and that the Chamber 
should take.up the matter with the manufacturer. This sug¬ 
gestion does not commend itself to us. The Union is a body 
registered under the provisions of a statutory enactment and 
one of its. objects is to bring to the notice of the employers 
direct .the' grievances of the workers in order to obtain -relief. 
We think that in the interest of the good relations between 
the,employers and the workmen, the former should accord 
due recoghition, both in letter and spirit, to the : Union and 
permit its officers or representatives to approach them direct 
for making representations. The question of approaching a 
third party need arise only in ease the employe!’ and the 
Union cannot corqe to an agreement..' - 

(vii) That the labourers have to work under unsatisfactory 
health conditions : 

(a) that there is no.proper ventilation) and ■ 

(b) that buildings and looms contravene the vrovisions of. 

the Factories Act, 

The factory owner, considers that the labourers in his 
factory work under very satisfactory.and healthy conditions, 
and that there is sufficient ventilation for the buildings. If,, 
however, any further, ixhprovements are required, he would 
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be glad to do the same. In the circumstances, we would 
advise the Union to represent to the factory owner what 
particular improvements are required. 

(viii) That there is no protection against dangerous or 
injurious kinds of work. 

The factory owner has stated that thbre is no dangerous 
or injurious work carried on in the factory. 

The point has not been pressed by the Union and no evi¬ 
dence has been produced by them in support of the contention. 

Presumably the Union had in mind the stencilling and 
dyeing work when they made the charge. The effect of these 
processes of work on the health of the workers has to be in¬ 
vestigated by an expert enquiry instituted by Government. 
¥e will revert to this subject in our general-report. 

(ix) That there is no security of tenure for workers and 

that workers are victimised for Union work. 

In his original statement the employer has said that 
security of tenure depends upon the orders he is able to get 
and that if sufficient orders are forthcoming, he could pro¬ 
vide regular work. Tenure of work depends entirely upon 
conditions of the foreign market for his goods. Pie has also 
stated that there is no> victimisation for Union work. 

No evidence has been produced to prove the contrary and 
the point has not been pressed by the Union representatives. 

(x) That women employees are not given maternity leave 
with pay and that proper provision is not made for 
accommodating children brought into the premises 

of the factory by women workers. 

In regard to this question, the factory owner has stated 
that in 'no factory in Alleppev is such benefit accorded. He 
considers there is no need for it either, as their work is such 
as would afford them enough time to take rest. In his factory 
there are about 23 women workers and most of them are piece 
workers (splicers), who take the cuttings home and do* the 
splicing liesurely in their homes. In the case of women en¬ 
gaged on a monthly wage basis, he said he would not object 
to the enactment of legislation providing maternity benefit 
for- them ; but he was ox opinion that it was not necessary to 
give such benefits to the piece-workers. We will discuss 
this question in our general report. 

♦ gd. K, George, Chairman. 

,, H, Smith, Member. 

■ N. Sankara Mannar, * ,, 

,, P. N. Krishna Pillai, ,, 

• „ V. K, Achuthan, * „ 
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REPORT ON THE DISPUTE IN 
K, S. OANGADHARA IYER <fe Co., ALLEPPEY. 

1, This is a private company in the town of Alleppey. The 
factory itself is an old establishment, but five years ago, it 
was taken over by the present proprietor, who claims 25 years’ 
experience of the industry. There are 75 matting looms and 
50 mat looms in the factory. The number of workers attached 
to the factory is about 250, including about 15 workers on the 
daily "Wage basis, and about 10 women workers. 

2, The following allegations were made by the Union 
against the factory 

(i) That for the last nearly fifteen ytears, wago .reduction 
has been steadily going on. 

(ii) That the present rates of wages are not adequate to 
meet even the primary requirements of labourers. 

(iii) That various processes of work are carried out 
through contractors which results in payment of low wages 
and loss of security of tenure for the workers. 

(vi) That payment of wages is made in kind and irregu¬ 
larly. . • 

(v) That heavy, an dam just, fines are imposed on the workers 
for flimsy reasons. 

(vi) That labourers are subjected to various exactions' by 
moopans, contractors, etc. 

(vii) That out of the wages earned by the labourers the 
company takes a.portion as “ dharmavu”. 

(viii) That the company does not officially recognise the 
Travancore Coir Factory Workers’ Union. 

• (ix) That the labourers have to work under unsatisfactory 
health conditions:— 

(a) That good drinking water is not available; 

(b) That the labourers have to work under heated 

zinc roofs. : 

(x) That thereis no. protection*against dangerous or injuri¬ 
ous kinds of work. . 

(xi) That there is no security of tenure for workers and 
that workers are victimised for Union work, 

(xii) That women employees are not given maternity leave 
with pay. 

3, On the 16th February 1939, the factory owner’s repre¬ 
sentative filed a counter-statement answering the charges 
•made by the Union. The case was heard on 23-2-1939, 
25-2-1939 and 6-3-1939. On the first two dates;,. Mr. K, S. 
Gangadhara Iyer, the factory owner, was examined and on the 



last date, he was represented by his office manager. Three 
witnesses, Ramakrishnan, Vasu and Madhavan, all workers 
in the factory, gave evidence for the Union. Another worker 
in the factory, Ousep Kutty, gave evidence on behalf of the 
factory owner. 

4. The results of the enquiry into the allegations are given 
below 

(i) That for the last nearly fifteen years, wage reduction has .been 

steadily going on. 

There is no point for conciliation in this charge._ All that 
is possible is to record a finding whether the allegation is true 
or not. The factory has been under the management of the 
proprietor only for the last five years. The charge as it 
stands, is, -therefore, incorrect. We have, nevertheless, 
enquired whether there has been any wage reduction during' 
the last five years. 

In his original statement, the factory owner has stated 
that, in some cases, wages have been reduced in conformity 
with the general fall in the prices of the manufactured pro¬ 
ducts, but that, during the last three years;- no further 
reductions have been made. In his oral deposition, supple¬ 
menting his original statement, Mr. Gangadhara Iyer said 
that, in the ease of the 4/4 size matting, he had slightly 
increased the rate, by annas 2 to annas 4 per roll of 50 yds. 
i. c., from Rs. 2/14 to Rs.-8/2 per roll. In the bigger sizes of 
mattings, his original rates-used to be slightly more than pro¬ 
portionately higher. He has now brought them all down to- 
the exact proportionate rates. He further stated that, as 
orders were mostly for the 4/4 sizes, he did not derive any 
advantage from the reductions on the bigger sizes. 

The .witnesses produced by the Union have stated that, in 
various items of work, greater reductions in wage rates have 
. been made ; but the evidence given is lacking in consistency, if 
not mutually contradictory. The wage books show that the 
rates are based oh that .of the 4/4 size and that the bigger 
sizes are given just proportionately higher rates. The 
statement of the factory owner is, in our opinion, substan¬ 
tially correct. 

(ii) That the present rates of wages are not adequate to meet even 

the primary requirements-of labourers. 

The factory owner stated before the Board that, on this 
point, there were no complaints from his men. He has also 
stated that- the maximum earning of a matting weaver, is ' at 
present Rs. 30 and the minimum about Rs. 12 to 15. He, 
estimated the average earning of a matting weaver at; about 
Rs. 18 per mensem, 
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Ramakrishnan, witness for tlie Union, stated that he 
earned Rs. 5 and Es. 6, respecitvely, in the two months im¬ 
mediately preceding. He also stated that, if there was 
regular work, he could make 6 rolls of matting, 4/4 size,- per 
month, which would fetch, at the rate of Es. 3/2 per roll, 
Es. 18/12 per two weavers or Es. 9/d per weaver. 

Ousep Kutty, witness for the factory owner, a matting 
weaver or 2 years’ standing in the factory, stated that, on the 
average, he made Es. 10 per mensem. In the month immedi¬ 
ately preceding (January ’39), he had made Es, 12/ The wage 
book proved his statement to be true. 

Here we may briefly observe that the complaint regarding 
wages in this as well as - other factories is not so much about 
the rates of wages as about the monthly earnings of the 
workers. In this particular factory, it cannot be denied that . 
at the existing rates, there is the possibility of making a fairly 
dbcent earning, provided there is regular work throughout the 
month. But the trouble is there is no regularity of employ¬ 
ment. Even the factory owner’s own witness had to admit 
that in the two months preceding, his earnings were only 
Es-. 10 and Es. 12, respectively 

Strictly speaking, the inadequacy of wages complained of 
by the Union, is merely an expression of opinion, This raises 
so many issues pertinent to the whole industry that it will not 
serve any useful purpose to discuss it as a point of. dispute 
with individual factory owners. The. question will be dealt 
with at length in the general report on the questions, referred. 
to the Board. 

(iii). That various processes of work are carried out through 
contractors which results in payment of low wages 
and loss of security of tenure for the workers. 

In his original statement, submitted to the Board, the 
factory owner has said : “Certain works in the factory have 
to be given on contract which in fact can in no way hinder 
the other labourers”. The items of work done on the con¬ 
tract system are the followingbeaming (warping), stret¬ 
ching and rolling, loading and unloading. The carrying out 
of certain items of work through contractors who recruit 
- their men, employ them on the premises of the factory and 
pay them themselves, is a system generally obtaining in the 
industry, more particularly, in Alleppey. It will be dis- . 
cussed at length in our report. In regard to the factory with 
whicli we are here concerned,- all that we can do now is 
merely to record a finding whether the contractors employed 
by. the factory pays unduly low wages and whether employ- 
‘ ment under them is particularly insecure. 
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The factory owner admitted that a contractor is paid at 
the rate of 9 men’s wages for every 8 men employed by him. 
But there is no fixed rate of remuneration to the contractor. 
Obviously, he takes the one extra wage plus what more he 
can bargain for and obtain from each labourer employed by 
him. 

The factory owner also stated that, although the contrac¬ 
tor himself disburses wages, he sees to it that the wages are 
actually paid to the workers. If a worker employed by a 
contractor has a complaint, he can take it to the factory 
owner, who would set the matter right. It is all a moral 
control. But he is not sure that the workers are aware that 
they can take a complaint direct to him. There has not yet 
been an occasion for him to interfere with the contractors on 
behalf of the workers employed by them. This very probably 
shows that the workers have not so far become aware of the 
fact that complaints can be taken tothe proprietor for redress. 
We consider that the factory owner should put up nptices in 
every section where contract work is crrried on announcing ' 
to the workers that they can take any complaint against the 
contractor direct to the proprietor himself. 

No evidence has been produced showing that'the workers’ 
tenure of employment by the contractors of this factory is 
particularly insecure. The proprietor claims that certain items 
of work can be carried out more efficiently through the con¬ 
tract system than through the employment of a foreman, 
though it may not be possible to do so in all sections. He 
could not say without fuller consideration, whether there 
is any objection to stopping the contract system. The.con¬ 
tract system, in some form or, other, prevails generally in 
the industry. We shall discuss the question in the body of 
our general report. 

(iv) That payment of wages is made in kind and irre¬ 
gularly . 

Here there are two points for consideration, via ,, 

(1) that wages are paid in kind, and 

(2) that wages are not paid at regular fixed intervals. 

In regard to the first point, the factory owner has admit¬ 
ted before n& that in cases where the workmen ask for 
advance payments, he pays them in kind, chiefly in rice. He 
has also stated that he maintains a shop—rice and provision 
store—which is an ordinary shop, open to the public, and not 
exclusively meant for his workers.’ His men can get advances 
only from his shop but he does not . derive any extra profits 
therefrom ; he _ gets only the usual and legitimate profits. 
His workmen invariably asked for advances before the due’ 
date ; but it was not possible for him to advance cash, though 
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in special cases he might do so. ■ As a rule, he advances only 
rice. For payments of this kind, he issues a chit to his shop, 
directing payment in rice, to the, value of the sum specified.’ 
He charges only market rates and no interest on the advances. 
He also stated that he is only too willing to pay in cash, if the 
workers will wait for two weeks. 

On the other hand, one of.the Union’s witnesses,'Madhavan, 
a matting weaver of 4 years’ standing in the factory, giving 
evidence on 25-2-1939, stated that the workers were con¬ 
strained to ask for advances, because wages were not paid at 
regular intervals. He continued that on the last wage pay¬ 
ment, three weeks ago, a snm of Rs. 18 was due to three 
of them working on the.same loom. They got Rs. 9 in cash 
and chits to the shop for the balance. Since that payment, 
three weeks back, lie had received payment only in kind. He 
also stated that, if the wages are paid out wholly every 
week, he would not ask for any advance. 

Ousep Kntty, a witness produced by the factory owner, 
giving evidence, on the 16th March 1939, stated as follows: 
“ It is now 7 days since I got my waves last. On that date, 
to three of us, working on the same loom, a sum of Rs. 29/8 
was due. But we had already received Rs. 3/2 in excess. 
We received the advances in rice as well as in money. I got 
a little more than Rs. 2 in cash. The balance was all paid 
in rice. On the previous wage-payment date also, I got 
nothing in cash. I had already taken advances in excess of 
iny earnings”. 

The witness was, obviously, trying to show that the ad¬ 
vance payments in kind were made on account of the re- 
’quests of the workers. But his evidence also shows clearly 
the excessively high proportion of the wages that is 
actually paid in rice. . 

- In such cases, it is natural for the workers to sell a por¬ 
tion of the rice in order to raise cash for other needs. This 
is the evidence given on 25-2-1939, by witness' Vasu, a 
worker in the factory, put up by the Union ; “The day be¬ 
fore yesterday, chit was issued for rice to three of us to¬ 
gether. We asked for Rs. 7, but chit was issued only for 
Rs. 6/8 worth of rice. On that day, more, than Rs. 6/8 was 
due to us by way of wages. The rice was issued to us from 
the manager’s shop, on production of the chit. We got 
160 lbs. of rice for Rs". 6/8. The market rate for so much 
rice, including the bag, is Rs. 6/5. We sold the rice to a shop 
keeper close by. We got Rs. 5/4 for it; All the three of us 
were in need of cash. The loss on the transaction was born$ 
■by ns jointly.” 
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Ousep Kutty, witness for the factory owner, stated that hit 
docs nob sell rice, but that there might be some who do so. 
He also stated that the management had asked the workers 
that they should nob sell the rice received by way of wages. 

The factory owner stated that although he had not come 
across cases wiiere the workers have sold rice to raise cash, 
on occasion, it might have happened. He further admitted 
that, in the hands of unscrupulous employers, the. system, of 
payment in kind is liable to grave abuses. He is discouraging 
the practice and is agreeable to abolishing it. 

As we have remarked in our reports of certain other 
cases filed before the Board, we Have received sufficient 
evidence to show that the practice' of paying the whole or 
part of the wages of the workers in the shape of rice, pro¬ 
visions etc., from the shops kept by the factory owners 
prevails to some extent in the industry. The question will 
be discussed at length in our general report. 

Coming to the question of irregular payments of wages, 
in his original statement, the proprietor has said that 
wages are regularly, paid once every fortnight. Subsequently, 
on the second hearing of the case, he confirmed the state¬ 
ment by saying that he paid wages twice mo'nthiy, clearing 
accounts once in 15 days. 


Madhavan, a worker, giving evidence for the Union, 
stated that, in the factory, it took from one month to six 
weeks for the wage accounts to be closed. Vasu, another 
witness for the Union, stated that they did not get their 
wages disbursed to them every two weeks and that wages 
.were sometimes disbursed after 20 to 25 days. 


Onsep Kutty, witness for the factory owner, stated 
that by the 17th of every month, the entire wages up-to-date 
would be paid, but that one mat’s wage will be in arrears, 
sometimes a completed mat, at other times an incomplete 
one. On a reference to the wage books, it is found, that 1 the 
latest wage payments have more or less, approximated 
regularity of 15 to 20 days interval. Where variations are 
noted, the management has explained that sometimes the 
workers themselves ask for payments to bo deferred by a 
few days, against the prospect of ah approaching festive day. 
Witness, Ousep Kutty, giving evidence for the' manage¬ 
ment, has stated that Wage accounts are closed by the 17th 
of every month, 'but that one mat’s wage will be kept in 
arrears. That is to say, about Rs. 3'Will be'in arrears. • 


On the whole, we find that, since the strike, a conscious 
ellort is being made by the management to pay wages’-at 
ptervals of roughly 15 to 20 days. -At the same time, we <£ 
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not forgot that thro is also a continuous stream of, advances 
in kind made by the factory owner. However, he should 
establish strict regularity of payments at least every fortnigt, 
an interval which he has himself mentioned as convenient to 
him and which is apparently satisfactory to his workers also. 
Here we would like to observe that it is more important that 
he should pay wages at regular intervals than that he should 
make advance payments. The former is oblig atory, while the 
latter is optional and may advantageously be discouraged and 
gradually abolished. 

(v) That heavy and unjust fines are imposed on the 'to or her a 
for flimsy reasons. 

< The proprietor has stated before us that no heavy or 
unjust fines are imposed ,on the workers, but that where they 
commit mistakes in weaving or other work, a small fineis, at 
times, imposed. Fines are not inflicted for disciplinary 
purposes, but only for defective work and negligence. Where 
an article, is badly damaged, through the carelessness of the 
worker, no wages are paid for that particular piece of work 
and the damaged article will., have to .be taken by the worker 
himSelf and the value thereof paid by him.. In the, ease of 
slight damages or defective work a small fine is imposed and the 
article is disposed of by the firm. The Union’s representatives 
and .their .witnesses have not pressed this.point about heavy 
and unjust, fines,, As we .have mentioned elsewhere,, the whole 
question of fines and penalties will be considered in detail in 
our general report. The proprietor of this particular firm has 
stated that he is’ agreeable that fines collected 'should be set 
apart for welfare work in the interests of the workers 
themselves. 

(vi) That labourers are subjected to various exactions by 
moopans, contractors, etc. 

In his r first statement, the , factory owner state d that no, 
exactions are made from the labourers _by moopans or con • 
tractors... Subsequently,, in. his oral statement before the. 
Board, he admitted that he employed two moopans and that, 
they took moopukasn (unauthorised commission) from the 
workers, .at the rate of J eh. to 1 ch. from a fortnightly wage. 
He also stated’ that the moopans were paid by him and, there¬ 
fore,.there Tva.s no justification for, the moopans to take any thing 
from.the workmen. He knew that the workers would be, 
pleased if the system were stopped. He had informed _the 
workers that they should not pay.moopukasn. He undertook 
to put Up a notice' prohibiting the system and to make it 
known.! that the workers can approach him in case mqopukasu 
is demanded. This 'we consider satisfactory,and desire tb 
express the hope that the proprietor will straight way eradi¬ 
cate the evil altogether. 
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(vii) That out of the wages earned by the labourers, the 
company takes a portion as dharmavu. 

This practice does not obtain in the factory. The labour 
representatives did not press the charge. 

(viii) That the company does not officially recognise the fra - 
vancore Coir Factory Workers' Union. 

The factory owner has stated that his company is always 
willing to co-operate with the Travaneore Coir Factory 
Workers’ Union and to recognise it for the benefit -of the 
industry in general. 

(is) That the labourers have to work under unsatisfactory 
health conditions-. 

(a) That good drinking water is not available; 

(fi) That they have to work under heated zinc roofs. 

It has been found that the factory is situated in spacious 
grounds. There are three wells on the premises, and, accord¬ 
ing to the prorietor, the workers, on account of caste dis¬ 
tinctions, prefer to draw the water themselves for drinking 
purposes. The water in the well in the quadrangle, within 
easy reach of the workers, is thoroughly unfit for drinking. 
It should be frequently cleaned and kept in a sanitary condi¬ 
tion, We note that the proprietor has undertaken to supply 

S ood drinking water and to keep it in pots in different parts of 
le factory. 

With regard to work under zinc roofs,'it is noted that 
only the engine room has a zinc roof. 

(x) That there is no protection against dangerous or injurious 
kinds of work. 

The proprietor has stated that there is no kind of work 
involving danger or injury to the workers. The complaint is 
about the stencilling work. We have received no evidence as 
to the nature or extent of the injury involved in the work. 
This is a matter for expert enquiry. We will revert to the 
subject in our report. 

(xi) That there is ho security of tenure for workers and 
that the workers are victimised for Union work ^ 
The employer has stated that as long as there are sufficient 
orders and work in the factory, there is security of tenure for 
workers. . Regularity of work depends, according to him, ofi 
regularity of orders. This is a matter that goes deeper than it 
looks and will form a subject'for*our T consideration and report.. 
No evidence has, however, been produced to show that wor¬ 
kers-are wilfully dismissed for any reason whatever, 
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* (xii) That women employees are not given maternity 
leave with.pay . 

The employer has stated-':that the work ' turned out by 
women employees is very little and that it does not justify 
his giving them special concessions. On enquiry we find 
there are about 15 women employed either on daily wages or 
on the piece work system in the splicing and braiding sections. 
The question of maternity leave with pay for women-em¬ 
ployees is one of fthe wider questions affecting the whole 
industry and will be dealt with as a general question in our 
report. . 

(Sd.) K. George Chairman. 

,, H. Smith Member. 

„ N. Sankara Mannar ,, 

„ P. N. Krishna Pillai „ 

,, Y. K. Achuthan- ,, 
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REPORT ON TEE DISPUTE IN M. P. APPACHAN’S 
FACTORY, KALARCODE, ALLEPPEY. 

1: This is a'small mats factory at Kallareode, about three 
miles' south of Alleppey. It was established in 1108 with '20 
’ looms. The present number of looms is 42. It employs about 
" 60'workers. 

2. In the statement of their case filed before the Board, the 
'Union: madb the following allegations against the management 
: oT the'factory 

(i; That' for the; last nearly fifteen yearsWage redue- 
; tion" has been steadily going on. 

ui) That the present rates of wages are not adequate 

.to meet even the primary requirements of the labourers. 

k ' (iii) That payments of wages are made in kind and 

'"irregularly. . 

fi v). That heavy and unjust fines are imposed on the 
workers for flimsy reasons. 

(v) That labourers are subjected to various exactions 

' by moopans,.Contractors, etc. 

(yi). That out of the wages earned by the labourers the 
'" employer takes a portion as “dharmavu’b 

(yiij That the employer does not officially recognise the 
;, Travq,ficore Coir Factory Workers’Union. 

■ .. "(viijl) That the labotifers have to work under uhgatis* 
"'factory Health conditions : 

(qV that good drinking water is not available, 

{b) that they have to work under heated zinc roofs, 

(cl that'there is no proper ventilation. 

'' (d) that there are no latrines, 

(ej that '’ the buildings and - looms contravene the 
Factories Act.. 

’(ix)‘That‘there is no protection against dangerous or 
" injurious kinds of work. 

(x)‘ That there is no security of tenure for the workers 

"" and that they are victimised for Union work. 

The employer appeared before the Board on the 16th 
February T939, ‘and submitted, anoral statement answering 
the charges made by the Union, The case was heard on the 
23rd February 1639, on which date the efiiploy'efi supplemented 
his original statement by an oral deposition, 
y. Gangadharan and Krishnan, workers in the factory, gave 
'’"’’evidence for the Coir Factory Workers’ Union. 

. • 4. -The results of the enquiry into the allegations made 

I'ugainBt the management of the factory are set forth'' below;— 
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(i) That for the last nearly 15 years, wage reduc¬ 
tions have been steadily going on. 

There is really no specific point for conciliation in this 
allegation. A finding in regard to it either way will not 
affect the settlement of the dispute. Wliat the Board can do is 
merely to record its opinion as to whether the allegation is 
true or not. The charge, as it stands, is incorrect ; for, the fac¬ 
tory has been in existence only for 6 years now. _ The question 
whether there has b een any wage reduction during this period 
was, however, enquired into. In his original statement before 
the Board, the employer stated that he had made no reduction 
in wages, under , any item of work and that for ‘pappada 
thadukku’ (creel mats), anew line he had started in 1112, he 
has been paying a uniform rate of wages ever since. Both 
the witnesses..cited by the Union were working at pappada 
thadukku and they stated that wages were reduced during 
the last three years. Gangadharan was not able to say how 
many times the rates were reduced ; butKrishnan 'said thafrre- 
ductions were made on three occasions. The employer admit¬ 
ted that under one item of work, vis., stitching, he had made a 
reduction in the rate from 50 chs. to 45 chs. per 100 mats. In 
regard to pappada thadukku, he repeated his statement that 
the rate hag been uniform throughout. 

The employer admitted that he did not maintain either 
wage books or account books. In the absence of these're¬ 
cords, we are unable to find out how many times, to what' 
extent and under what items, wages have been reduced. We 
are, however, convinced that there has been some reduction 
of wages in the factory. 

(ii) That the present,rates of wages are not adequate bo 
meet even the primary requirements of the labourers. 

Strictly speaking this is only an expression of opinion by 
the Coir Factory Workers’ Union. The complaint of low 
wages is applicable to the whole industry and hence it will not 
serve any useful purpdse to -"discuss it as a point of dispute 
With individual factory owners. The question, will, therefore, 
be dealt with fully in the general report on the questions 
referred to the Board. 

(iii) That payment of wages made in kind and 
irregularly,. 

This contains two charges, vis., 

(1) that .wages are paid in kind, and 

<2) that wages are not paid at regular fixed intervals, 

In regard 'to the first, it was disclosed at the enquiry that 
the proprietor maintains a rice and provision shop, and a tea 
shop, it was also admitted by the,proprietor that the work¬ 
men keep credit accounts in a barber shop, and that thb 
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barber’s accounts are cleared by him by paying him in 
rice, the. amounts concerned being deducted from wages due 
to the_ workmen. The representatives of the workers con¬ 
tended that the workers are obliged to apply for advances as 
they are paid their wages at long intervals, that although .the 
proprietor says that he does not compel any one to receive 
wages in kind, they are obliged to do so because the'proprietor 
will not pay advances in cash, even though application is made 
therefor and that by these devices, the proprietor makes 
unjust profit out of them and they are put to serious loss. 
We explained to the employer the evils of the system of 
payment in kind, but he stated that he would not be able to 
carry on'his business, if he were compelled to make payments 
in cash. 

Coming to the question ■ of irregular payments, the alle¬ 
gation is that payments are made at long intervals, usually, of 
a month. Witness Gangadharan 'said that wages are usually 
paid at intervals of about 35 days. Krishnan said that wages 
are usually paid once a month. The employer stated that he 
pays wages regularly once in three weeks. This does nob 
appear to be correct. In an improvised record of wages paid 
during the last few months, (but nob a regular wage booki 
that he produced before the Board, there was no account of 
any wage payment in the whole of Dkanu 1114. He was 
asked to say if he could pay wages once in two weeks. He 
expressed his inability to do so. 

We are inclined to hold that there is no regularity in 
payment of wages in this particular factory. We do not say 
it is deliberate ; it is inevitable to a business conducted in an 
unsystematic manner. . The payment of wages in cash and the 
regularity of wage payments are important general questions ; 
they will, therefore, be dealt with in our general report. 

(iv) That heavy and unjust fines are. imposed on the workers 
on flimsy grounds . 

The employer denied'this. and the witnesses were not able 
to prove that the levy of heavy and unjust fines is a practice 
with the factory owner. In the course of his.oral statement, 
the employer admitted the practice of withholding wages 
wholly or in part for defective work. Deductions of this .kind 
will be discussed in onr general report. 

(v) That the labourers are subjected to various exactions 
• by moopans, contractors, etc. 

There are no moopans or contractors employed by the 
factory. The charge was, therefore, dropped, 
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(vi) That out of the wages 'earned by the labourers, the 
employer takes a portion as “dharmavu”. 

The employer admitted the recovery of dharmavu and 
that all kinds of wage payments are subjected to dharmavu. 
In his first statement, he said that the money collected as 
dharmavu was expended on charity to the workers. In Ms 
second statement, he retracted and admitted that it was an 
item of income to him. 

Witness Gangadharan said that 8 chs. per wage payment 
was the rate of dharmavu before the strike, but it was re¬ 
duced to 4 chs. after the strike. If the wage amount was 
comparatively larger than usual, the rate was raised to 5 chs. 
Witness Krishnah said that 7 chs. were taken from his wages 
by way of dharmavu. Gangadharan also said that, every year 
for the Feast of Adoration, celebrated in the church near by, 
a reduction is made from the wages of every worker, at the 
rate of 10 chs. per head. Krishnan said that in a collection 
box, kept for the purpose, every worker was required to 
deposit 1 ch.per wage payment. The workers did not know 
how the money so collected was spent. The factory owner did 
not contradict or deny the above two charges. 

The employer did not mention any fixed rate at which he 
charged dharmavu. We are of opinion that he is not above 
bargaining with each individual worker in regard to what he 
may take by way of dharmavu. He has stated that the total 
annual collection, of dharmavu does not exceed Its. 30 
but it is very likely to be a . bigger amount and hence 
.his relubtance to agree.to stop a practice which gives rise to 
so much discontent among his workmen. 

(vii: That the employer does not officially recognise the 'Travan- 

core Coir Factory Workers, Union. 

■ The factory owner stated that he had no objection to re¬ 
cognise the Union officially . 

(viii) That the labourers have to work under unsatisfactory 

health conditions,: 

{a) good drinking water.is not available, 

(b) they have to work under heated zinc roofs, 

(c) the factory is not properly ventilated, 

(d) there are no latrines, and 

(«) buildings and looms- contravene the provisions 
of the Factories Act. • . 

(a) Drinking water. Gangadharan, witness, stated that 
no drinking water facilities are provided and that the workers 
have to go to the neighbouring house to get drinking water.' 
In his first statement, the factory owner said that drinking 
water is supplied ; but in the second statement he said that he ' 
did not provide drinking water inside ;the factory. How¬ 
ever, he has agreed to provide drinking water to the workers, 
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(M Heated sine roofs. This charge cannot stand as the ■ 
factory is thatched with coconut leaves. 

.(c) Ventilation. In our opinion, the question of venti¬ 
lation does not arise in this and similar suburban factories, 
as they are open nearly on all sides. , 

id) Latrines. The factory owner admitted that there are 
no latrines on the premises. He maintained that there was 
no need for latrines at all, as there was plenty of space round 
about the factory. We do not approve of the contamination 
of open spaces and are of opinion that as long as there is a 
demand for latrines, at least convenient closets should be 
provided. They can be very cheaply constructed. 

(e) Buildings and looms. It was not stated in evidence 
what provisions of the Factories Act were contravened. In 
fact, the Act does not apply, at present, to factories of this 
description. In our general report, we shall deal with the 
question whether any modification of the Act or any ex¬ 
tension of its application is called for. 

(ix) That there is no protection against dangerous or injurious 

kmds of work. 

Only mat weaving is done in this factory.. There are no 
dangerous or injurious hinds of work. 

(x) That there is no security of tenure for the toorkers and that 

workers are victimised for Union work. . 

The proprietor denied the charge. G-angadharan gave 
evidence to the effect that the proprietor went back upon the 
agreement entered into between the employers and the labour 
representatives to pay to the workmen, a commission of one 
anna in the rupee, on the basis of which understanding the 
last strike had been called off. But'the proprietor told them 
that he could not afford to pay it and tliatdhose who insisted 
on the commission being paid should leave the factory. The 
payment of the commission was insisted on by eight work¬ 
men and of these, seven men have been discharged. We 
consider that the proprietor should not have Retreated from 
what was admittedly a general understanding , that_he_ should 
continue to pay the token increase (called commission) like 
the. other factory owners and that lie should take back the 
discharged employees, if they ask for it. 

There is, however, no evidence of victimization for Union 
yorlc. 

Sd. K. G-eorge, Chairman. 

,, H. Smith, Member.- 

‘ ,, N. Sankara Mannar, 

„ P. N. Krishna Pillai, „ 

,. V. K. Achuthan. • „ 
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REPORT ON THE DISPUTE IN THOTTAPPALLIL 
KRISHNAN’S FACTORY, CHERUVARANAM, 
THANNIRMUKKOM. 

1. This is a small private concern at C hern varan am, about 
two miles to the south-west of the Thannirmukkom landing 
place. It is typical of the many small concerns run by indi¬ 
vidual owners on the country-side. It was established in 
1100 with 16,mat looms and'at present, according to the 
owner’s statement, there are 46 looms. When our Chairman 
visited the factory on 8-3-1939, there were not more than 10 
looms in evidence, most of them being crude, old ones, housed 
in a thatched rickety old shed. Possibly a number of looms 
are put aside as too old and useless. 

2. The following allegations were made by the Union 
against the factory owner :— 

(ij• That for the last 15 years wage reduction has been 
steadily going on. 

(ii) That the present rates of wages are not adequate to 
meet even the primary requirements of the labourers. 

(iii) That heavy and unjust fines are imposed on the 
workers for flimsy reasons. 

(iv) That the labourers are subjected to various exac¬ 
tions by moopans, etc. 

(v) That Sunday.is also a working day. 

fvi) That payment of wages is made'in kind and irregu¬ 
larly. * 

(vii) That the employer does not officially recognise the 
Coir Factory Workers’ Union. 

(viii) That the labourers have to work under unsatis¬ 
factory health conditions: ■ ■ 

(а) that good drinking water is not available, 

(б) that thereis no proper ventilation, and 
(c) that there are no latrines. 

(ix) That there is no security of tenure for the workers 
and that they are victimised for Union work. 

lx) That the landing and loading charges are taken out of 
the wages of the workers. 

3. On the 16th February 1939, the factory owner appeared 
" before the Board ■ and submitted, an oral counter-statement, 

answering the charges made by the Union. The case was 
heard on 24-2-1939, on which date the factory owner supple¬ 
mented his first statement by an oral deposition. 
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M. Govindan, a mat weaver, who had been working in the 
factory for 14 years, gave evidence for the Union. The 
employer did not lead evidence at all. 

4. The results of the enquiry into the allegations made 
against the factory owner are set forth below : 

(i) That for the last 15 years, wage reduction has-been steadily 


In his statement made before the Board, on 16-2-*39, the 
factory owner said that in 1107, a reduction of '4 cash in the 
rates per mat was made, but that since then, no reductions 
had been made. 

Govindan, witness, who has worked for 14 years in the 
factory, stated that, during the period, rates had been 
reduced on three occasions and that the last reduction was 
made three years ago. The reductions were at the rate of 4 
cash at a time. 

This is not a specific point for conciliation. From the 
admissions of the factory owner and from evidence given, we 
have no doubt that wage; rates have been reduced succes¬ 
sively. The employer has no wage books and no accounts; and 
so, it is not possible to say how often, under whatfitems and 
to what extent reductions have been made. 

(ii) That the present rates of wages are not adequate to meet 
even the primary requirements of the labourers. 

The factory owrier has stated that, at present, a worker 
. makes, on the average Rs. 8 to Rs. % 10 per month and that 
children make Rs. 5 to Its. 6. 

Witness Goviudan stated that, on the average, ho made 
only Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 per month. Considering the rates and the 
number of mats a worker can make per day, wo believe this 
statement to be true. For instance, a worker makes about 5 
mats, No. 2 size, per day. The rate per mat is If oh. At 
this rate, a worker will earn 8f ch. per day. On the average, 
he does not get work for more than 20 days per month. Ilis 
i monthly earning would, therefore, be roughly Rs. 6. Whether 
this amount is adequate for the primary requirements of a 
worker is a different question and will "be dealt with in our 
general report ou the questions referred to the Board. 

(iii) That heavy and unjust fines are imposed on the workers 
for flimsy reasons. 

The factory owner ha.s stated that no fines are imposed by - 
him. This has not been .contested by the labour representa¬ 
tives or by their witnesses. But the employer admitted that, if 



a mat is Spoilt in the making, he paid no wages fof that parti¬ 
cular mat and the spoilt mat would remain his property. He 
said that, in a month about 50 mats would be found spoilt, in 
the sense that they would not be passed by his customers in 
Alleppcy. If he takes 50 doz. mats to Alleppey, 4 to 5 doz. 
mats would be rejected for bad workmanship. He sells the 
rejections at whatever price he can fetch at Alleppey, 
generally at 9 pies per sq.ft. By withholding the wages, he 
gets 4 pies a sq. ft. 

The whole question of fines and penalties will be dealt 
with in our general report. As far as this particular factory is 
concerned, the withholding of the entire wages for a piece of 
work and the appropriation of the article produced by the 
employer himself seem to have assumed the nature of so 
serious an issue between himself and his workers as to neces¬ 
sitate the intervention of the police. It is significant that 
even a worker who had been in his employ for 14 years found 
it necessary, on this score, to carry a complaint to the police. 
A more sympathetic attitude and better supervision on the 
part of the factory owner would have been reciprocated by his 
workers and brought down what is undoubtedly a high propor¬ 
tion of spoilt mats. On the other hand, it is up to the workers 
and to the Union to see that no cause is given for the 
complaint that articles are wilfully or carelessly spoilt, as was 
alleged by the employer. 

(iv) That the labourers, are subjected to various exactions by 
moopans,etc. 

In his original statement, the factory owner said that he 
employed no moopans and no contractors; but in his second 
statement he admitted that he had one moopan who was em¬ 
ployed on a salary basis. Witness stated that he had never 
paid anything to the moopan. 

Occasionally the workers were asked to do the thatching- 
of the factory shed and for this work, they were given a meal 
and no more, a practice which we consider should cease forth¬ 
with. 

The employer admitted that he used to take dbarmavu 
from the wages, but after the str^ce, he stopped the practice, 
out of deference to the opposition of the Union and he also 
stated that he would not revive the-collection of dharmavu. 

(v) That Sunday is a working day. 

The employer admitted that when there is urgent work to 
be done, the labourers would be asked to work on Sunday 
also. The labour representatives aud their witness, did not 
press this complaint, probably because, to compensate, there 
would generally be se veral idays in the month with no work 
at all. 
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(vi) That payment of wages is made in kind and irregularly. 

The factory owner stated that he runs a shop (provision 
store) and that nearly all articles -usually in requisition by 
the workers are stocked by him. He said he issued chits to 
the workers for payment in kind at his shop ; but that he did 
so only when his workers asked for such payment. ITe buys 
goods for the shop from merchants in Shertally and makes a 
profit on them. 

Witness stated that the manager issued chits,• but that 
there was no compulsion. If, however, a worker did not pur¬ 
chase provision from the shop, he would incur the dis¬ 
pleasure of the manager. Witness had sold rice in order to 
obtain'cash for other requirements. 

The complaint is fully established and the employer has 
stated before the Board that he'is willing to stop the practice 
of paying wages in kind. He is also prepared to welcome legis¬ 
lation generally prohibiting the system. 

In the course of the hearing of the case, it came out that 
there was another charge against the factory owner, viz., that 
he used to keep pots of toddy on the factory premises. The 
moopan was stated to have been responsible for the distri¬ 
bution of toddy to the workers inside the factory. Witness 
stated that this practice existed up to the strike, but that it 
had been stopped since. 

The factory owner admitted that he had taken a toddy 
shop on contract.. It was a mile distant from the factory. 
He emphatically denied that toddy was at any time distri¬ 
buted to the workers inside the factory. We consider that it 
• would serve no useful purpose to probe .into the past. After 
the strike, there has been no complaint in regal'd to this 
matter and the employer has expressed his intention _ not to 
resort to payment of wages in kind and we take it that 
■ hereafter he would not do soin any form whatever. 

With regard to regularity of payment of wages, the 
employer stated that now he pays wages every 15th day and 
that it is his intention to. continue .to do so. Weekly pay¬ 
ments, he said, were out of the question in his ease. Witness 
stated, that, though there was no definite date for payment, 
generally speaking, at presenrwages were paid every 15th day. 

(vii) That the factory owner does not officially recognise 
the Coir Factory Workers ’ Union. 

In regard to thisjcomplaint, the factory owner has stated 
before us that he now recognises the Union and has no 
objection to doing so. He thinks that, if differences arise,"it 
would be difficult to act, if he is to do so only after discus¬ 
sing the matter with the Union. He has, however, stated that 
he is willing to settle with the Union any dispute arising in ' 
the factory. ■ 
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(viii) Thai the labourers have to Work under unsatisfactory 
health conditions: 

(a) Good drinking water is not available , 

( b) There is no proper ventilation, 

(c) There are no latrines. 

The shed is open on all sides, but it could easily have 
been more spacious, without appreciable additional expense, 
especially in a place where land is cheap and there is plenty 
of it on all sides of the factory. More elbow-room should 
certainly be allowed between loom and loom. • ■ . 

Water in the locality is generally bad. The water in the 
tanlr near the factory is unfit for drinking. The employer 
should provide in the factory the best water available for 
drinking. 

The factory owner should provide closets to serve as 
latrines. It is no excuse to say that there is plenty of open 
space round about. Closets cap be made cheaply and easily 
maintained in sanitary condition in the sandy soil. 

(ix) That there is no security of tenure for _ workers and 

that the workers are victimised for Union work. 

The employer denied that his' workers have no security of 
tenure and that they are victimised for Union work. He had 
recently dismissed a worker for persistently turning out- 
defective work. He paid him the entire wages even for the 
defective mats and dismissed him. This particular worker 
had been in his employ for four years. 

The one witness prodnced by the Union had himself 
worked in the factory for 14 years. We do not consider that 
there is any-reason to believe that there is no security of 
tenure for the workers in this factory. 

(x) That the landing and loading charges are taken out 

of the wages of the workers. 

In his first statement before the Board, the employer 
denied that the landing and loading charges were taken out of- 
the wages of the workers. Butin his second statement, he 
admitted the charge. Now he has stopped the practice and 
has agreed that he would not revive it. 

' Sd. K. George Chairman 

,, H. Smith Member 

,, N. Sankara Mannar ,, 

,, P. N. Krishna Pillai ,, 

,, V. K. Achuthan „ 
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REPORT ON THE DISPUTE IN 
THE COCOA CARPET. AND RUG MANUFACTURING Co., 
KALAVANCODE, SHEET ALLY: 

1. This is a factory situated at Kalavancode, about three 
miles to the north west of Shertally town. It was established 
ten years ago with 12 mat looms. Now there are 73 looms, of 
which 37 are matting looms, 30 mat looms and 6 frame looms. 

2. In the statement of their case filed before the Board on 
16-2-1939, the Travancore Coir Factory Workers’ Union made 
the following allegations against • the management of the 
factory 

(i) That for the last 15 years wage reduction has been 
steadily going on. 

(ii) That the present rates of wages are not adequate to 
meet even the primary requirements of the labourers. 

(iii) That various processes of work are carried out through 
contractors which results in the payment of low wages and 
loss of security of tenure for the workers. 

(iv) That payment of wages is made in kind and irregularly. 

(v) That Sunday also a working day. 

(vi) That heavy and unjust fines are imposed on workers 
for flimsy reasons. 

(vii) That out of the wages earned by the workers the com* 
pany takes a portion as “ dharmavu ”. 

(viii) That the labourers are subjected to various exactions 
by_moopans, contractors, etc. 

(ix) That the company does not officially recognise the 
Coir Factory Workers’Union. 

(x) That the labourers have to do work under unsatis¬ 
factory health conditions: 

(a) that goocPdrinking water is not available, 

(b) that tnere is no proper ventilation, and 

(c) that there are no latrines. 

(xi) That there is no security of tenure for workers and 
that workers are victimised for Union work. 

3. The-factory owner submitted to the Board, on 16-2-1939, 
a counter-statement answering the charges made, by the 
Union. The case was heard on 24-2-1939 and 6-3-1939. Pappu 
and Raphael workers in the factory, gave evidence for the 
Union. On 6-3-1939, the factory owner supplemented his ori¬ 
ginal statement by an oral deposition. He did not lead any 
.evidence at all. The results of the enquiry into the allega¬ 
tions made against the management of the factory are set 
forth below;— 
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<i) That for the last 15 years wage reduction has been 
steadily going on. 

As we have remarked in respect of other cases filed before 
the Board, this is not a specific point for conciliation. The 
factory has been in existence only for 10 years now. The 
question whether there has been any wage reduction during 
this period was, however, enquired into. 

In his original statement, the employer has stated that, 
as a.consequence of the general economic depression,_ wage 
reduction has been steadily going on in almost all the indus¬ 
tries and the mats and matting industry also has been affected 
as much as . the other industries. In other words, he has ad¬ 
mitted that there has been some reduction in wage rates in 
his factory. 

-Raphael, a mat weaverin the factory, and witness for the 
Union, stated that the rate for No. 1 mate was reduced from 
li eh. ;to 1| eh; for the Vycome mats, from 2 chs. to 1/ ch. 
and for B. F. mats, from 21 chs. to 1| ch. 

Pappn, a matting weaver, and witness for the Union, stated 
that,for,the Vycome 2—shaft 4/4.plain rnattmg, the rate was 
reduced from Rs. 2/2 to Rs. 1/14, and that for the beach 2-— 
shaft matting, the rate was reduced from Rs. 1/10 to Rs. 1/7; 
and-for the vycome tile matting, from Rs. 2/4 to Rs. 2/2. 

In his oral deposition before ns on 6-3-1989, the employer, 
except for slight variations/practically confirmed the evidence 
of the Union witnesses. 

- (ii) That the present rates of wages are not. adequate to 
meet even, the primary requirements-of the labourers. 

' ' As we'have already remarked .in respect of other cases 
enquired into, this is only the expression of the' general 
opinion of the Union. The question of low wagesappli.es 
generally to the whole industry and will be dealt with fully in 
our general report, a. 

In his original statement, . the employer "has stated that, 
if there is work throughout the month, a full-time weaver can 
earn Rs,.12 to 15 a month. In his.opinion, this was sufficient 
to maintain a worker’s family In more or less decent com¬ 
fort. 

Pappu, matting weaver, and. witness-for the Union stated 
that the maximum, earning he made was Rs. 9 per month and 
the lowest Rs. 5/8. Raphael, mat weaver, stated that his 
earning in January 1939, was Rs. 8. He did not remember to 
have earned Rs, 12.;in any month in recent times. 

The.factory-owner contends that the highest earnings of 
a man working for 26 days may go up to Rs. 19 per mensem - 
and that the average earning would be Rs. 12 per mensem. 
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On a.reference to.his wage books, it was found that in the 
wage period 19th November to 2nd December 1938, the highest 
earning was Rs. 6-10-4, and the lowest Rs. 2-8-0. In the .next 
two weeks, the maximum wage earned was Rs. 6-5-11. 

We find that the maximum earning might, in some cases, 
be about Rs. 12, but the average earning is considerably 
below .Rs, 12 per month, 

(iii) That various processes of work are carried out 
through contractors which results in payment 
of'low wages and loss of. security' of 
tenure for the workers. 

In his counter-statement, the employer has stated that 
contract work is rare in his factory. No evidence on this 
point has been produced by the Union'. When the Chairman 
and two members, of the Board visited the factory, it was 
found that such items : as stencilling, landing and loading 
were done through contract work. 

The practice of getting various items of work done 
through contractors is common in the industry. The ques¬ 
tion will be discussed in our general report. 

(ivl That payment of wages is made in kind and 
irregularly. 

In his original statement, the factory owner stated that 
his factory is situated in an .isolated place where there is no 
other source of procuring provisions except a small shop run 
by him and that he supplies provisions in lieu of, wages only 
at the request of the workers, and that there is no compul¬ 
sion to buy anything.from. his shop. 

Pappu, witness, saidthatin the employer’s shop rice and 
provisions, including cloth, are stocked and that hehas also 
got a,tea-shop. He issues chits to the workers'.to foe paid in 
kind, at the shop. Before the strike, it was compulsory that 
the workers should take chits. Now there is at compulsion,. 
Even now chits are issued if they are asked for. The shop 
rates, witness continued, are higher than the market rates. 
One rupee worth of rice from the shop would be less by two 
nalies than the measure obtained in the market. They were 
regularly losing on account of the system of payment in kind. 
He also said there were other shops in the neighbourhood. 

Witness Raphael stated that he had also received chits 

for payment in kind from the manager’s shop. 

In his Written statement as well as in his oral deposition,, 
the employer admitted that the practice of payment in kind 
was obtaining in his factory. At first he stated that the prac¬ 
tice was resorted to because there were no provision, shop 



other than his own in the neighbourhood. In his oral deposi¬ 
tion, however, he admitted that there were other shops neat 
by, but that his shop was more convenient to his workers. 
His prices were comparatively lower than those of. others. 
The shop had existed before the establishment of the 
factory and other shopkeepers bought goods from his shop. 
His workmen had not asked that payment in rice should be 
stopped. He had frequently refused to issue rice, but still 
the workers persisted in obtaining rice. When the Chairman 
and two members of the Board visited the factory on 7-3-1939, 
it was found that there was the provision shop as _ well as 
the tea shop on the premises of the factory. We gained the 
impression that the articles sold in these shops were of an in¬ 
ferior quality. 

There is no doubt that the two shops have played a very 
important part in running-.the business of the factory. It is 
also beyond doubt that at least a section of the workers are 
definitely against the practice of payment in kind. After the 
general strike, several workers have refused to receive wages 
paid in kind,.and the factory owner himself has found it neces¬ 
sary to limit such payment to those who will take them 
without demur. 

. The employer has agreed that wages should not be paid in 
kind and he would welcome legislation ■ enforcing payment in 
cash only. 

As regards regularity of wage payments he has stated that 
he now pays wages regularly every two weeks. Both the 
witnesses stated that before the strike wages were paid aij 
long intervals, even as long as 6 months. After the strike, 
they admit that wages are paid every 15th day. The employer 
also stated that it was not possible to pay wages at intervals 
shorter than two weeks on account of the fact that the manu¬ 
factured goods had to be sold and cash obtained before wages 
could be disbursed. He would adhere to the 15 days interval 
as convenient to?him. ■ . . 

(v) That Sunday is also a working day . 

In the first statement the employer said that under normal 
circumstances, no work is done on Sundays; but if in the 
interests of the industry, work on Sunday was necessary, the 
men would be asked to do so. Such necessities did not arise 
very often. Witness Pappu has stated that work on Sundays 
was a regular practice up to the general strike and that after 
the strike only oh two Sundays was there no work. On one 
Sunday, no worker went to the factory and the following day 
there was a lock-out. Just a'few workers, closely related - 
to the manager, were allowed in. The lock-out was maintained 
for 4 days. These statements have been admitted by th@ 
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employer himself. The Manager of the factory and the 
managers of other factories in the neighbourhood made a pact 
with the workers and on the 5th day, work was resumed. 
Witness continued that, for compensating work on a Sunday, 
another day in the week was not declared a holiday. 

In his oral deposition, the factory owner stated that it is 
not possible to abolish Sunday work as urgent work may 
necessitate work on Sundays also. He has undertaken to let 
the workers have, another day off to compensate for Sunday 
work. 

(vi) That heavy and unjust fines •are imposed on the workers 
for flimsy reasons. 

In regard to this charge, the factory owner has stated that 
before and after the strike, he has made deductions from 
wages for defective work and that his motive in making such 
deductions is deterrent and not disciplinary. He considers 
that deductions for defective work should go to the factory 
owner to make good his loss. 

The Union’s witnesses have not stated that heavy fines 
are frequently imposed. Pappu, witness, stated that he had 
not been fined for 2J years, but that recently after the strike, 
he and his co-worker on the loom were fined Re. 1 on the 

S round ofilow weft count. He believed that this was because 
e stood by the Union during the- strike. The fine was 
deducted from his wage of Us. 2/4. Witness Raphael was 
fined twice at the rate of 2 as. at a time, after the strike. The 
real point in the eamplaint is that they consider the imposition 
of these fines as victimisation . for having taken part in the 
strike. They also object to the moopans imposing fines on 
them. 

The question of fines will be discussed at length in our 
general report. 

(vii) That out of the wages earned by the workers, the eom- 
T&ny takes a portion as "dharmavu”. 

The employer has admitted that he collected dharmavu 
at the rate of 4 cash per rupee, per wage payment. The 
amount so collected was used for charitable purposes. Ac* 
cording t6 : him, his workers had. allowed the recovery of 
dharmavu at the rate mentioned. The witnesses for the 
Union have stated that Uharmavu is not taken with their 
consent and that they do not know what is done with 
the money collected. Witness Pappu has stated that up to the 
strike, 8 cash in the rupee was the rate of dharmavu, but after 
the strike, only 2 pies per rupee was being' charged. There is 
•no evidence to show that the workers have allowed the collec¬ 
tion or that the money is spent on charity. Nor is there any 
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cularly atthe expense of the poor. If it is meant that the 
money is spent on charity for the workers themselves, there is 
no evidence for it arid the'workers have no knowledge of the 
matter either. In his oral statement, the employer stated that 
up to the strike he collected dharmavu regularly at the rate- 
of 4 cash in the rupee, but that, after the strike, he did not 
do so for two or three wage payments. He resumed the 
practice subsequently, although no was perfectly aware that 
it was one of the standing complaints of his workmen. 

He has, however, agreed to stop it, as his workers object 
to the practice. We consider .that he should do so once 
for all. 


(viii) That the labourers are subjected■ to various exactions 
by moopans, ■contractors, etc. 


The employer has admitted' that moopans used to take 
moopukasu. One witness stated that the rate was 1 anna per 
month, while.the other witness stated he paid at the rate of 
3 chs. per month. All are agreed that, after the strike, the 
practice has not been much in evidence. The employer has 
stated'that the moopans are how paid monthly at the rate of 
Es. 15 by himself. There is, therefore, no more need for the 
moopukasu being charged and the employer has also stated 
that the workers can takp their complaints to him and that, 
they would not be penalised in any manner. 

(ixj That the company does not officially recognise the 
Coir Factory Workers' Union. 

_ In his counter-statement, the employer stated that the 
Coir Factory Workers ’ Union had not so far approached him 
for official recognition of-the Union. Further he stated that 
he is not agreeable to settle disputes by discussions with the 
Shertally Union. 

In onr opinion, it would be in the employer’s own interest 
to recognise officially and get on amicably with the local 
Union, as long it is a body registered under the Trade Union 
Act. 


U) That the labourers have to toork under unsatisfactory 
. health conditions. 

The, factory owner Fas stated that there is a Well in the 
factory grounds, which supplies good drinking water all round 
the. year. , Drinking water is also supplied in pots. The fac- 
tory is thatched with coconut leaves and there is enough 
room between loomuand loom. The factory grounds comprise 
2 acres of lanU r When the Chairman and two members of the - 
Board visited the factory, they found two latrines on the 
premises for the use of the workmen. 
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They were also satisfied that health conditions in the 
factory do not compare unfavourably with other factories of 
the kind. 

(xi) That there is no security of tenure for workers and 
that workers are victimised for Union work. 

In his original statement the employer has stated that 
permanency of tenure depends upon the' orders received and 
that no labourer is victimised for being a member of or for 
working for the Union. As against this, there is the evidence 
of the Union’s witnesses that they were marked out for fines 
for having taken part in the strike. Witness Pappu has also 
stated that after the strike about 20 workers have been dis¬ 
missed. Witness also stated that two members and the_con¬ 
vener of the factory committee of the Union were dismissed 
from work in the factory. 

The employer has admitted that lie dismissed about 10 
workers and that some others left the factory after the strike, 
but he was not sure whether they were members of the 
factory committee or not. 

The fact is clear that after the strike some of the workers 
who appeared to him to be the leaders of Trade Union work 
were visited with his displeasure by dismissal from service. 
We have; no evidence to show whether they were so dealt 
with merely on account of trade union activities.. The em¬ 
ployer has not- made any other complaints against them. 
In the circumstances, we consider that he should take the 
dismissed workmen back to work. 

Sd. K. (George, Chairman. 

,, H. Smith, Member . 

, ,, N. Sankara Mannar, ,, 

■ P. N. Krishna Pillai, ,, 

,, V, K. Achuthan. 
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REPORT ON THE DISPUTE IN C. GEORGE PETER'S 
FACTORY, EZHUVINNA, KUTHIATHODE. 

1. This is a mofnssil factory at Ezhuvinna, Kuthiathode, 
in Shertalla talnk. The proprietor has also got a factory in 
Alleppeydown. He has 273 mat looms and 68 matting looms 
at Ezhuvinna and 51 matting looms in Alleppey. 

2. In the statement of their ‘ease filed before Board on 
16-2-1989, the Travancore Coir Factory Workers’ Union made 
the following allegations against the management of the 
factory. 

(i) That for the last 15 years wage reduction has been 
steadily going on. 

(ii) That the present rates of wages are not adequate to 
meet even the primary requirements of the labourers. 

(iii) That various processes of work are carried out 
through contractors which results in payment of low wages 
and loss of security of tenure for the workers. 

(iv) That payment of wages ia made in kind and irregu¬ 
larly. 

(v) That Sunday is also a working day. 

(vi) That heavy and unjust |3nes are imposed on the 
workers for flimsy reasons. 

(vii) That out of the wages earned by the workers the 

employer takes a portion as “dharjp#vu”. 

(viii) That the labourers are subjected to various exac¬ 
tions by moopans, contractors, etc. 

Cix) That the employer does not officially recognise the 
Coir Factory Workers’Union. 

(x) That the labourers have to work under unsatis¬ 
factory health conditions:—• 

(a) that, good drinking water is not available; 
lb) that there is no proper ventilation; and 
(c) that there are no latrines. 

(xi) That there is no security pf tenure for the workers 
and that they are victimised for Union work. 

3. On 16-2-1939, the proprietor submitted to the Board a 
counter-statement answering the charges made by the Union. 
The case was heard on the 10th March 1939, on which date 
the employer supplemented his original statement by an oral 
deposition. Neither the Union nor the employer has let in 
evidence. 

.4. The results of the enquiry into the allegations made 
against the management of the factory are set forth bplew;- 
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(i) That for the last 15 years , wage reduction has been 
steadily going on. 

The. factory has been in existence only for a little over 
13 years now. In his original statement, the employer has 
stated that with the agreement of the labourers, there have 
been reductions or adjustments of wages and that, otherwise, 
the factory would have been closed down long ago. In his oral 
deposition, he'stated that-in .certain items of work there have 
been • substantial reduction in rates of wages. The largest re¬ 
duction was made in the case of the pappada thadukku (creel 
mats), but as these formed only a small fraction of the mats 
made, the reduction did not affect the labourers 1 substantially. 
When an order was received by him and it could not- bo exe¬ 
cuted, properly without a reduction in. the rate ot wages, ho 
consulted the workmen and he took up the order only if they 
agreed to take the lower wage. Any- alteration in rates was 
put up oil the board for the information of the workmen. 

As we have already remarked in: regard to other cases 
1 there is .no point for conciliation here... The factory owner has 
admitted that substantial rednctions have been made in rates 
of wages. His contention is that such reductions were made 
to suit general trade conditions .and not to exploit labour. 

(ii) That-the present rates of wages are not adequate to meet 
.-. • even the primary requirements of the labourers. 

The factory owner has stated that considering the wages 
-earned by the people of the locality for other kinds of work, 
the wages earned in his factory are considerably to the 
■-workers’ advantage. This, we . must observe, does'not prove 
that their wages are adequate. 

With regard to actual earnings,- the factory owner has 
stated that in his factory, every matting weaver can fairly 
earn 10 as. a day, on an average. " If 'they exerted more, they 
could earn more. Four rolls of Vyeome 4/4 mattings could be 
completed by two men in a week, which would mean Its. 7 per 
. week per--man. Most of the 1 .mat weavers got between 12 and 
16 ehs.mer day. On the average, they -got 10 to 12 ch's. per 
day. The.minimum.earning of a stenciller was Rs. 5 per week. 
There were people who even earned Rs. 6 in a week. 

- As wehave remarked in-respect of other cases, the eom- 
1 plaint of low wages is applicable to the whole industry'and 
whence it will not-serve any useful purpose to discuss it-as 
a point of dispute with individual factory owners. The 
..question will, therefore, be dealt with fully in the general 
report. ' ° •. 
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(iii) That various processes of work are carried out through 

contractors which results in payment of low-wages 
and loss of Security of tenure for the workers. 

The employer has categorically denied this. He has 
stated that there is not a single contractor in any of the de¬ 
partments of work in his factory. Nor had he ever employed 
a contractor during the last IS years of the factory’s existence. 

(iv) That payment of , wages is made in kind and irregularly . 

In regard to this charge, the factory owner has made the 
following written statement: 

“ During the first four years all payments were made in 
cash, but at that time it was found that they were ■ 
borrowing heavily from the petty shops close by and 
all the wages earned were paid direct to the shop¬ 
keepers and they were invariably buying their weekly 
requirements on credit. The shop-keepers having no 
certainty about recovering the dues invariably main¬ 
tained exorbitant prices. Since the workers were 
found in this sad plight and for their own good, we 
found it neces'sary to open a provision store and we.are 
making supplies at more favourable rates. The rates 
of wages are also adjusted according to payment in 
kind and payment in cash. Where payment in cash 
is resorted toj the wages, are lower by as. 2.in a Rupee. 
For. example, for a Yycome tile matting, when the 
wages are paid in cash, we pay Rs. 2 per roll, and when 
paid in kind, we pay at the rate of Rs, 2/4. We may 
also state here that in the neighbouring factories the 
wages paid in cash vary between Rs. 2 and Rs. 1/12 
per roll. On all accounts, therefore, we pay higher 
wages. And payment is invariably made weekly. 
There is nothing in arrears. On the contrary, the larger 
number of workers owe money to the depot ”. 

He has affirmed the above statements in his oral deposi¬ 
tion. He has also said that wages are not only paid weekly, 
.httt;also.daily,’*, e., as soon, as a roll of matting is completed, 
the wages therefor are paid to the workers. 

These statements have not been controverted by the Union. 

Further the employer has said that he is prepared any 
moment to stop .payment of wages in kind, i. e., to the extent 
that it obtained in his factory and to pay in cash. He Thought 
it was a great trouble to keep a shop to supply goods to the 
workers. In.his Alleppev factory he paid cash every Saturday. 

- He was agreeable to enactment on the lines of the Pay¬ 
ment of Wages Act of British India. 
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(v) That Sunday is also ci working day. 

In regard to this complaint, the factory owner has stated 
that it is "an unalterable rule in his factory that no work is to 
be done on a Sunday, whatever be the pressing nature of the 
orders. During the last five years, they had not worked the 
factory even on a single Sunday. The allegation appears to be 
unfounded. 

(•vi) That heavy and ‘unjust fines are imposed on workers for 
flimsy reasons. 

The employer has stated that fines could not altogether 
be avoided, as, otherwise, it would be impossible to maintain 
. quality. In his orahdeposition, ho has stated that during the 
last two years, he had not recovered more than three rupees 
by way of fines and during the last six months, he had not 
imposed any fines. Unless there was gross negligence, ho did 
not impose a fine. If a roll of matting was completely spoilt, 
he did not pay the wages therefor. The material was retained 
by himself. There is nothing specially heavy or unjust in all 
this and so wo do not feel called upon to make any remarks 
on the point here ; but the general question of fines will be 
dealt with j .11 our report. 

(vii) That out of the wages earned by the workers f the company 
takes a portion as “ dharmavu ”. 

'Cl The factory owner has completely denied this and said 
that no ‘ dharmavu ’ is ever taken from the workers. The 
allegation has not been proved. 

(viii) That the labourers are subjected to various exactions by 
. . moopans, contractors, etc. 

. As regards contractors, it has already been found that 
none is employed by the factory. The manager contended that 
exactions by the moopans were not tolerated by him. The 
moopans would be dismissed if any attempt is made to collect 
anything from the labourers. 

There are moopans .in the matting, -mats and carpet ' 
sections. The moopans get a commission on the work done, 
e. g., the matting moopan gets 1 ch. per roll of matting. He is 
also paid a monthly salary of Rs. 15 from the factory. The 
mats moopan does not get any pay. He gets 4 cash on every 
mat made. 

Thqse commissions are deducted from the stipulated wages 
of the workers. The proprietor protests that a commission of 
this kind cannot be called an ‘ exaction ’. He says that if the 
wages for a roll of matting is Its. 2-7 chs., the workers know 
beforehand that the rate includes moopan’s commission of 
1 ch-, so that the rate is really only Rs. 2-6 chs, 
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The employe*’ has also stated that the advantage oh the 
above practice is that in dnll seasons, the burden of paying the 
full remuneration to the moopans does not fail on the factory. 
In his estimate, a moopan should get lis. 30 per mensem for 
the work he does. 

The system in force in this factory is, in our view, a modi¬ 
fied form of contract. Our views on the contract- system of 
work will be given in the general report. 

(is) That the company docs not officially recognise the Coir 
Factory Workers’ Union , 

The factory owner has stated that he has no objection to 
recognising the Union. He likes that -an organisation of the 
kind should function and is of opinion that it is likely to be 
helpful both to the employers and the labourers. 

(x) That the labourers have to work under unsatisfactory health 
conditions : 

(a) that good drinking ‘water is not available •; 

(b) that there is no proper ventilation ; and 
(a) that there are no latrines . 

The employer has stated that the best water available is 
provided and supplied to the workmen in pots. The sheds are 
open on all sides and open to breeze and so the question of 
ventilation does not arise, 

As regards latrines, the employer has admitted that no 
latrines are provided for men workers and that they can freely 
resort to the open spaces round about. We wish to observe 
that as long as there is a demand for latrines, the factory 
owner should provide them. 

(xi) That there is no security of tenure for worker's and that 

they are victimised for Union work . 

In regard to this complaint, the employer lias stated that 
he made no distinction between Union members and others 
and that, therefore, there was no possibility of victimisation. 
The charge was not proved. 

Sd. K. G-eorge, Chairman 

„ H. Smith, Member 

„ N. Sankara Mannar, 

„ P. N. Krishna Pillai, ,* 

■ ' „ W K. Aehuthan. 
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PART II. 

GENERAL AND LABOUR CONDITIONS. 




n 

CHAPTER I. 

A General View of the Mat* and Matting Industry. 


Scope of this Part of the Report . 

The duty of the Board under the Trade Disputes Act is 
primarily to endeavour to bring about a settlement of the 
dispute referred to it. As far as the dispute could be con¬ 
fined to individual factories, the Beard’s duty has been car¬ 
ried but as recorded in Part I of our Report, wherein we 
have dealt with the specific cases submitted by the Travan- 
core Coir Factory Workers’ Union for conciliation under the 
Trade Disputes Act. But the G. 0. appointing the Board has 
also directed that “the Board will enquire into the labour 
conditions prevailing in the whole of the mats and matting 
industry with particular reference to the following and other 
points mentioned in the memorandum presented by the Tra- 
vancore Labour Association to the District Magistrate, 
Quilon, in connection with the enquiry conducted by him, 
viz., ( 1 ) standardisation of wages, (ii) the question of pay¬ 
ment in kind, i. e., the truck system, Ciii) imposing restric¬ 
tions on the establishment of factories with a view to avoid 
mushroom factories with no capital springing up and pre¬ 
judicially affecting both employers and labourers ; and submit 
a report to Government with suitable recommendations for 
the removal of the grievances of labourers, on the lines indi¬ 
cated in Section 7 of the Trade Disputes Act”. Under Sec¬ 
tion 7, the Boardis empowered to ‘investigate, in such manner 
as it thinks fit, the dispute and all matters affecting the 
merits thereof and the right settlement thereof.’ This part 
of our report, therefore, embodies the results of our en¬ 
quiries into the general and labour conditions prevailing 
in the industry, with particular reference to the points indi¬ 
cated in the Government order. . ' 

The Nature of the Enquiries Conducted. 

At the very commencement of opr work, we decided that, 
as far as possible, a complete census of coir mats and matting 
looms in Travaneore should, be taken, recording the name 
and address of every owner of every loom. Mr. Y. K. 
Achuthan, a member of the Board, waB deputed to carry out 
this work and he was given the assistance of a clerk. The 
census was completed in a month’s time, 

Soon after we started work, we issued a comprehensive 
questionnaire (.vide, . Appendix 1). The questionnaire, in 
English or Malayalam, was sent to about 300 persons, inclu¬ 
ding factory owners and employers in general as well as 
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labour associations and other persons interested in the indus¬ 
try. A special questionnaire was also addressed to the 
Chambers of Commerce in Alleppey (vide Appendix II). 
Written replies to the questionnaire were received only from 
the seventeen sources mentioned below : - 

1. The Travancore Chamber of Commerce, Alleppey. 


2. The Alleppey Chamber of Commerce, do. 

3. Darragh Smail & Co., Ltd., do. 

4. Peirce Leslie & Co., Ltd., do. 

5. William Goodacre & Sons Ltd., do. 

6. Aspinwall & Co., Ltd., do. 

7. Madura Company Ltd., .do. 

8. S. Pitchu Iyer & Sons, Ltd.,' do. 

9. The Modern Agency, do. 

10. The Indian Coir Manufacturing Co., do. 

11. S. E. Kareem & Co., do. _ 


12. The Travancore Coil’ Factory Workers’ Union, 

Alleppey. 

13. The Associated Cottage Industries & Shippers Union, 

_ tfhertally. 

14. The Travancore Coir Cottage Industrial Societies, 

S her tally. 

15. The Coir Factory Workers’ Union, Shertally. 

16. The Coir Factory Workers’ Union, Muhamma. 

17. V. J. Azitony’s factory, Thaikattucherry. 

The response to the questionnaire, we regret to say, was 
not very encouraging. In our opinion, this was largely due 
to the fact that it required a great deal of study and labour 
to furnish correct and definite answers to most of the ques¬ 
tions asked. However, the replies that were received, parti¬ 
cularly those from the big factory owners in Alleppey and 
the two Chambers of Commerce, were prepared with great 
care and thoroughness and they placed at our disposal an 
amount of valuable information which we could not otherwise 
have easily gathered. 

Another important line of enquiry that we conducted 
was in regard to the family budgets of coir factory, workers. 
The aim was to obtaiu first-hand information about the cost 
of living and standard of living of the workers. A special 
staff was appointed for this purpose and within a period of 
two months, information about 1400 families was collected 
in 7 centres of the industry. The tabulation and consolida¬ 
tion of the data obtained took another two months. The 
results of this enquiry form Part III of the Report. 

Further, we tried to collect statistics relating to factories, 
in respect of wage rates, earnings, production, profits and- 
losses etc., for the. last ten years. For this purpose, we 
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issued a schedule to be filled up and returned by the factory 
owners. In regard to this schedule, the response was very 
poor, In fact, out of a total number of about 290.t factories* 
to whom the schedule was sent, returns have been received 
only from the 6 factories named below : - 

1. William Goodacre & Sons Ltd., Alleppey. 


2. Peirce Leslie & Co., Ltd., do. 

3. Darragh Smail & Co., Ltd., do. 

4. George Peter, ' do. 

.5. K. S. Gangadhara Iyer & Co. do. 

6. The Modern Agency, do. 


Here again, we may observe that the poor response has 
to be ascribed to the labour and trouble involved in collecting 
and tabulating the information called for and also to the 
absence of a proper system of book-keeping in many of the 
factories. 

Further, we obtained much valuable information on 
Various aspects of the industry and on the labour problem, in 
the course of the hearing of the specific cases of dispute, in 
eight individual factories submitted to us for conciliation. 

We also recorded the oral evidence of six representative 
employers and of four representatives of labour, who, on ac¬ 
count of their long experience and intimate knowledge of the 
industry, could be regarded as expert witnesses. The examina¬ 
tion of these experts lasted for about 12 days and covered all 
the varied problems affecting 'the industry. The names of 
the said witnesses are given below :— 

Employers' Representatives. 

1. Mr. E. L. Pollard (Messrs. William Goodacre & . Sons 

Ltd., Alleppey). 

2. ,, A. Meadows, (Messrs. Peirce‘Leslie & Co., Ltd., 

Alleppey). 

3. ,, A. V. Thomas, (Messrs. A. V. Thomas & Co., Ltd., 

Alleppey) 

4. ,, M. L. Janardhana Pillai (Messrs. The General 

Supplies Agency, Alleppey). 

5. ,, K. C. Karunakaran (Messrs. The. Alleppey Co., 

Ltd.-,- Alleppey). 

6. ,, N. C. John (Messrs. The Indian Manufacturing 

Co., Alleppey). : 


* The term‘factory’is used here, not as defined in the Travanoore Factories Act 
but as understood in ordinary parlance—all premises where the mats and mat¬ 
ting indnstry is carried on. 
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Labour Representatives. 

1. Mr. P. K. Padmanabhan. • 

2. ,, V, A. Simon, 

3. „ K. K, Kunjan. 

4. ,, K. Ayyappan, 

The Chairman, accompanied by the labour members of the 
Board visited 10 factories, in the town and the districts, m 
order to gain first-hand knowledge of the working conditions 
obtaining in typical factories, 

Extent of Production and Export, 

Before we begin the consideration of the general questions 
referred to us, it seems to us to be advisable to give a general 
view of the mats and matting industry in Travancore as a 
whole, in order to present a correct picture of the position and 
importance of the industry in the economic life of Travancore, 

The coir mats and matting industry was introduced into 
Travancore, in the year 1859-60, by the late Mr. James Darragh, 
the founder of the firm of Messrs. Darragh Smail & Co,, Ltd, 
of Alleppey. He opened a small, factory on the beach, in 
Alleppey, where mats and mattings were first manufactured 
on boards and looms with the assistance of a few trained 
weavers from Bengal. 

The first market for coir manufactures was the U. S. A., 
hut the business gradually extended to the U. K., Australia 
and New Zealand as well as to British India. 

Available statistics of early shipments are given below ; 
but there is no Information regarding their destination • 

Year. Coir mats (bundles.) Coir mattings (rolls.) 


1892-93 

1882 

3928 

1893-94 

• ■ 1654 

2519 

1894-95 

6595 

5235 

1895-96 

6643 

0551 

1896-97 

5915 

7131 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

6702 

5457 

1899-00 - 


7142 


A statement showing the exports of coir matting from 
Alleppey to various destinations, in the period 1900 —1901 to 
1904-1905, is given below ; but regarding shipments of mats 

during this period, no information is available. 



8 ? 


Exports of Coir Matting from Alleppey. 

(in yards.) 



1900 - 01 j 

1901—02 j 

1902—13 

1903—04 

[ 1 904- 05 

i 

United Kingdom .j 

2,750 

25,700 ' 

102,880 

1 

152,300 

93,550 

America .| 

45,800 ! 

' 30,050 

42,000 

57,100 

77,150 

Germany ' .j 






Belgium v 






Denmark .! 






Franco 



50 



Australia 




1 ” : 

7o0 

Africa 

72 

72 


50 

-■50 

China 





300 

Japan 


■' 1,250 




StTftitH 

200 

f>00 

900 

3,600 

4,700 

Coylm, ' . 


50 

3.850 

. 2,650 

-. 2,f 00 

Burma 

750 

1,800 

i; 000 

2,150 

4,800 

Calcutta . . 

114,059 

109,754 

138,270 

170,200 

129,600 

Bombay 

154,200 

258,900 

335,350 

185,450 

1755,650 

Other Indian Vnrts 

200 

G40 

.1,050 

6,200 

5,250 

Total 

518,022 

428,816 

647,250 

^79,*700 

498,250 


The trade suffered a severe set back in the closing years 
of the last century owing to the imposition of high tariffs on 
coir nmmifiu'.iiurcs in the 0. S- A. During this period, direct 
shipments to the IT- 8. A., and the U. K., were very meagre 
and almost the whole production found its way into the North 
Indian markets. Exports of mats and matting to America be¬ 
came practically nil after 181*8. From 1898 to 1908, no exports 
of mats seem to have taken place from either Alleppey or 
Cochin; but about, the year 1908-09, direct shipments to the 
U. S. A , and IE K ., appear to have been resumed- 

The following statements exhibit the growth of the indus-' 
‘try subsequent to the year 1909-1.0 to the year 1918-19. 
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For the period from 1908-09 to 1912-10, only the values of 
the exports of rnutj and mattings are available. The .figures 
are given below : — 

Year. Value of exports • of mats 

and mailings. Rs. 

1908- 09 2,09,880 ' 

1909- 10 4,49,018 

1910- 11 ' • 14,95,471 

1911- 12 15,51,258 

1912- 13 8,55,187 

The figures for both quantities and values of mats and 
mattings exports during the period 1913-14 to 1918-19 are given 
below : ■ 


Year. 

Coir mats. 

Value. 

Coir mattings. 

Value. 


cwts. 

Rs. 

yds. 

Rs. 

1913-14 

35,132 

4,21,968- 

11,08,034 

4.06,928 

1914-15 

26,897 

3,84,261 

8,78,535 

3,17,638 

19.15-16 

37,628 

6,65.505 

10,90,181 

5,24.519 

1916-1*7 

24,123 

3,74,421 

7,86,650 

4,30,020 

1917-18 

86,908 

8,58,302 

9,29,026 

4,19,038 

1918-19 


10,8i,468 . 

9,32,330 

7,31,294 


The Post-war Period. After the war, under the impulse 
of the .policy of economic nationalism, most of the European 
countries began .protecting their home manufactures by 
erecting high tariffs agrnst our manufactured coir goods. 
The U. K. alone has’ placed no tariff against our mats and 
matting. However, the industry has steadily expanded in 
volume during the post-war period, as is seen from the 
■following figures of exports from Travancoro as a whole 
Year. ■ Matting. Mats. 

yds. cwts. 


1919-20 

1,114,811 


1920-21 * 

1,11-7,369 


1921-22 

2,541,049 

110,527 

1922-23 ' 

2,597,350 

145,021 

1923-24 : 

2,617,735 

120,208 

1924-25 

2,629,807 

140,992 

1925-26 

' 2,035,843 

104,292 

1926-27 

3,621.753 

213,(76 

1927-28 

3,943,176 

256,439 

19.28-29 

4,603,529 

173,882 

1929-80 

5,308,244 

176,039 

1930-31- 

4,362,186 

173,396 

193 -32 

5,465,319 

175,050 

1932-33 

6,983,281 

196,017 

1933-34 

8,354,500 ■ 

186,198 

1934-35 

*7,457,383 

195,618 

1935-36 

8,959,720 

205,139 

1930-37 

9,678,080 

258,103 
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From the above statement it is seen : 

(1) that there has been a phenomenal increase in the 

production and export of mattings during the post-war period, 
from I'115 million yards in 1919-20 to 9‘578 million yards in 
1908-87, i. e., by about 880 p. c. • , . 

(2) that the increase- under exports of mats is not so 
striking as in the case of mattings but is, nevertheless, very 
marked, having risen from 110,527 cwts in 1921-22 to 258,106 
cwts in 1936-37 or about 233 p. c. 

A variety of causes must have brought about the in¬ 
creased demand for coir goods in foreign countries. Probably 
the chief among them is the lower buying capacity of the con¬ 
sumer which has led him to take to a cheap floor covering 
where a more expensive one, e. g., wool, jute, linoleum etc., 
was purchased in the past. Besides, the improvement in 
colours and designs and in the technique of manufacture has 
resulted in the production of an attractive looking article 
which the buyer can get at very cheap prices on account of 
the unrestricted competition among the producers. Improved 
dyeing has also made available a larger quantity of inferior 
qualities of yarn. 


Spread of the Industry. 

Until about the close of the. war, the industry was mainly 
centred in AUeppey. The most strikng feature in its develop¬ 
ment in subsequent years is the establishment of a large 
number of factories outside Alleppey, all along the coastal 
strip of the backwater area, from Arnr' in the north to 
Kadakkavoor in the south. The subjoined table shows the 
distribution of factories in Alleppey and the districts.' 


Centre of industry. 

No. of 
factories. 

Alleppey 

41 

Punnapra 

54 

Kalavoor 

19 

Sethulak shin ipur am 

' 15 

Shertully . 
Kvitliiatkode 

73 

7 

Vycome 

5 

Muhamma 

67 

Quilon 

9 

290 


No. of matting 

No. of 

looms. 

mat looms. 

2374 

2180 

11 

723 

43 

598 

316 

557 

811 

1272 

394 ' 

179 

- 103 

' 40 

108 

1780 

172 

21 

4335 ; 

7350 
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Our present markets. A list of our present (1937-38) buyers 
of coir mats and matting showing the extent of the trade with 
each is given below : — 

Coir mats. 

U. K. 71’8 per cent. 

Australia and N. Z. 12'7 ,, 

U. S. A. 3;5 

Africa 2'9 

Sweden 2'4 ,, 

Norway, Arabia, Belgium, Canada, \ 

Holland, India, Germany, Malta, Mi'7 ,, 

Straits-Settlexnents ' 


Coir mattings and, rugs. 


U. K. 71'5 per cent. 

Australia and N. Z. 10'8 ,, 

U. S. A. 5-9 

Holland 3*7 „ 

Africa, India, Arabia, Sweden,! 

Belgium, Canada, Norway, 1 . 8'1 

Straits-Settlements, Finland,) 

Malta, Turkey 

Foreign Manufacturers .-—Important among the countries 
manufacturing coir mats andimattings may be mentioned the 
following:-- . . 


■ U. K., Germany, Belgium, Holland, Italy, France, Canada, 
U. S. A., Portugal etc. This is reflected by the imports of 
coir yarn by those countries from the Malabar"coast. 

The following figures show the exports of coir yarn to 
the various countries in 1937-38:—- 


Ex^oets of ooie yakn (.IX CWTS). 



From the 

Malaliar Coast ports— 
1937,'38. 

Ovlon 

1938. 

Total. 

AUeppey. 

Cochin- 

Calicut. 

U.K. . 

53,672 

59,577 

22,571 

24.418 

159 238 

Q i rmany 

43,714 

96 311 

47,625 

33,000 

220,65!) 

Belgium 

9,676 

32,088 

■14,851 

930 

57,4.15 

Ho Jaud 

25,879 

75,672 

5,067 

825 

107,443 

France 

1,950 

24,621 

17,626 

1,158 

45 354 

Portugal 

3,069 

20,760 



23,829 

Italy 

13,056 

30,4C6 

10,140 

1,456 

55,058 


6.958 

13,896' 1 

11.314 1 


32.168. 

Australia • 

9,600 

4,152 | 

139 ] 

4,655 

18,546 ' 


166,474 

357,483 j 

129,332 j 

66,442 

719,731 
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Germany is the largest coir yarn importing country. Tho 
United Kingdom comes next. Germany, France’ Italy, 
Belgium and Holland are almost completely restricting the 
entry of coir manufactures'by high tariffs, while they import 
large quantities of coir yarn from Travancore and Malabar. 
It is estimated that 80 per cent, of the imported yarn is used 
by these countries for the manufacture of mats and mattings. 
The balance is used for other purposes. From the following 
statement, it will be seen that the shipments of coir yarn from 
the Malabar ports to foreign countries has been fairly steady, 
in the neighbourhood of one million cwts, between the years 
1928-29 and 1937-38. 

The obvious inference is that there has been very little 
expansion of the manufacturing industry in foreign countries 
during the period. ' • . 


Shipments op coir yarn prom malabar ports, (in cwts.) 


St July to 30th 
June. 

Alleppey. 

! 

Cochin- | 

i ~. 1 

Calicut. 

Other 

Malabar 

Total. 

... ~"1 

1928—29 

373,400 

62t,3in 

197,747 

16,535 

. 

1,208,992 

1929—30 

350,306 

631,609 

193,350 

19,337 

1,194,602 

1930—31 

327,884 

501,221 

172,205 

13,895 

1,015,205 

1931—32 • 

314,177 

483,921 

184,875 

12,649 

995,622 

1932—33 - 

291,683 

508,356 : 

170,316 

12.722 

983,077 

1933—34. 

272,797 

003,180 

199,686 

34,809 

1,110,472 

1934—35 

235,717 

637,067 

195,101 

44,297 : 

1,112,181 

1935—36 

210,234 

606,104 

184,092 

18,959 

1 025,389 

1936-- 37 ■ 

216,540 

586,040 

187,907 

25,173 

■1,015,660 


These figures show that during the period under consi¬ 
deration' tlu shipments were practically steady. 
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The following statement shows the value of manufactured 
coir goods (mats, mattings, rugs and druggets exported from 
Travancore during the twenty years after the war : 


Value of Coir Manufactures Extorted from 
Travaxcore. 


Year. 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 

1932- 38 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 


Value. 

Rs. 

I, 812,702 
2,295,859 
2,461,745 
4,868,953 
6,196,536 
5,207,893 
5,275,737 
5,328,080 
8,063,159 
9,041,239 
8,710,754 
9,096,440 
8,285,965 
9,549,270 

10,476,633 

10,559,076 

14,786,510 

10,904,595 

II, 657,202 


The above figures show that during the post-war period, 
the value of our exports has been steadily increasing. Even 
the economic depression does not seem to have appreciably 
affected the total value of our exports. The highest amount * 
was in 1934—35. The'next year saw a heavy fall which was 
partially made good in 1936-37. 

Classes of Those Doing Business. 

Among those engaged in- the industry the following 
classes may be distinguished. 

(i) Big manufacturing shippers. If we bring under this 
category every manufacturer who controls at least 5 per cent, 
of the business, we find that there are not more than half-a- 
dozen of them. In fact some shippers secure as much as 15 per¬ 
cent. of the.business each, with the result that there are many 
shippers who secure percentages on the whole only calculable 
in three decimal points. From the export manifest of the 
Malabar Coast ports for exports during the year 1937-38, it is 
seen that four big manufacturing shippers controlled about 50 ■ 
per cent, of the entire business. Nearly all of the big manu¬ 
facturers have their main factories and offices in Alleppey, and. 
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at the same time, they also have, as a rale, branch factories .in 
the districts or in the adjoining territories. They export not 
only the goods produced in their own factories, but also the 
produce of other small factories which.they bay either in a 
finished condition or in a partly finished condition. Some of 
them are also shipping agents and they have their London 
offices and agents in the foreign markets. 

(ii) Small manufacturing shippers There is qnite a 
large number of them and naturally each one of them secures 
but a-small .percentage of the export business. From the 
information supplied to us, it is seen that there are nearly a 
hundred small shippers of mats and mattings sharing amongst 
themselves about 50 per cent, of the total business. 

(hi; Small manufacturers who ’.are not■ shippers:—They 
have established themselves largely on the suburbs of 
Alleppey town and in the countryside. They generally get 
their business from shippers in Alleppey. 

(ivj Small producers on a cottage hash The making of 
door mats is well adapted to the requirements 'of a popular 
cottage industry. But, at present, cottage work is carried on 
only to a very limited extent. The small quantity that is 
now produced <n cottages is usually sold in an unfinished 
condition to middlemen or to the nearest factory owners. 

The production of mats as a cottage industry deserves 
every encouragement. We believe that if a model loom can 
he introduced and popularised and some propaganda aira 
organization on a co-operative basis be undertaken, the making 
of mats should hold out promises of becoming , a flourishing 
cottage industry. 

In tins connection, we are of opinion that a definition of 
the expression “cottage industry ” as applied to the produc¬ 
tion of mats and matting is desirable. Such a definition will 
be found in the draft Control Schemes prepared by the 
European as well as the Indian shippers wide Chapter VIII). 
According to the definition given in the Indian shippers’ 
scheme, cottage industry should satisfy the following condi- 

1. No more than live looms should be employed in' the 
same premises ; and 

2. The work should be carried on by a single individual 
and the members of his family with little or no hired labour. 

We consider this definition is appropriate- 
' iv) Factors : - The factors are not" manufacturers' but 
-merely shippers. They secure orders from abroad, supplying 
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samples and patterns obtained from, the smaller manufacturers. 
As a rule, most of them have no adequate financial backing ; 
they transact business on credit and very many of them lead a 
precarious existence. ■ They come into and drop out of the 
business year after year. 

Particulars of shippers during 10 years 


1929-1938. 



N. B.— ‘‘ Old shippers" iiman those who were oa the listiu tha year previous’ 

No. of shippers* Existing 

• in the list of . ' in 1938 list. 

.1929 52 23 

1930 .55 25 

1931 61 .29 

1932 73 35 

1933 77 40 

1934 76 41 

1935 77 42 

1936 .68 47 

1937 72 -60 

Alleppey and the Districts. 

We have already referred to the fact that the industry, at 
one time centred in and around Alleppey, has, during the last 
two decades, spread far into the country-side, with the result 
that, factories have sprung up, practically throughout, the 
coconut area, bordering the backwaters. 

The Alleppey town factories are at the point of shipment. 
Their main advantage is their close contact with the market 

* We have stated on page 79. that t e uinnb r of shippers is over a hundred- 
The statement refers u> the manlier of regittertd (di ppers. Hrrothd ligcft's 
refer to ihose who actually ahipptd goods >n this year. ? 
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and shipping operations. All the raw materials — yarn, 
chemicals, dyes, etc.— have their market and stores in 
Alleppey. There is also a large supply of experienced labour 
in Alleppey and its environment. The factories in Alleppey 
have quicker and cheaper facilities for the transport of finish¬ 
ed goods and they have closer-contact with the banks and with 
commercial organizations such as the Chambers of Commerce. 
They are also better served in respect of postal and tele¬ 
graphic communications. 

But in certain other directions, the Alleppey factories 
labour under a disadvantage. First and foremost, their labour 
charges are higher ; for, generally workers in a town factory 
get higher wages. Land is several times dearer in Alleppey 
than in the districts, and therefore, the initial capital expendi¬ 
ture for establishing a factory in Alleppey is considerably 
higher than in the districts. They have also to pay municipal 
ratesand taxes. Factory buildings in the town have to satisfy 
the requirements of the Municipal Act and have to be substan¬ 
tial structures, whereas the district factories are, for the most 
part, thatched sheds which can be put up .at small cost. 

With regard to the facilities for obtaining the principal 
raw material, Alleppey has to get its coir yarn' from the pro¬ 
ducing centres. It gets the superior yarn from the south and 
the lower qualities like Vycome and Beach from, the north. 

There is division of labour to some extent in the manu¬ 
facture of mats and matting between Alleppey and the 
districts. The Alleppey factories largely use the superior 
hard-twist yarn, whereas the cheaper and coarser qualities are 
used in the district factories. When the Alleppey factories 
manufacture from the coarser qualities, they have to get the 
yarn from the districts and meet the cost of transport. But 
this disadvantage is not material, considering the fact that 
Alleppey is the chief market for yarns and it was brought to 
our notice that the district factories are sometimes obliged to 
buy the^theaper qualities of -yarn from Alleppey. When the 
district factories get their raw material locally, they-' no 
doubt save the cost of transport; but as against this, they 
have to boar the transport charges for the conveyance of the 
manufactured goods to Alleppey. District factories do not, as 
a rule, use the superior varieties, but when they do, they have 
to incur additional conveyance charges, both for the transport 
of tho raw material to the factory and the transport of the 
manufactured goods to Alleppey. On the whole, it may be 
said that so far as cost of raw material , is concerned, the 
Alleppey and the district factories are practically on the same 
.footing. tt 

The spread of the industry to the countryside, no ,doubt, 
game about as the result of a conscious effort on-theipart of 
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the smaller manufacturers towards cheaper production. The 
principal attractions for the dz’ift to the districts must have 
been the comparative cheapness of labour, the low cost of land 
and premises and the many small economies that could be 
effected in the villages. For instance, the factory owner in the 
country ordinarily carries on.the industry side by side with 
his usual occupations such as agriculture, trade etc. His 
labour is recruited almost wholly from the locality and the 
men are known to him and are, therefore, more accommodat¬ 
ing and easy of control than the workmen in the town fac¬ 
tories. Very often he buys the yarn on credit direct frqm the 
spinners in the locality. 

Before long it was found that the district factories were 
making mats and mattings cheaper than the town factories 
could,.make them and the"latter began to buy from the former 
and sell at a profit. In course of time some district manufac¬ 
turers started direct dealings with foreign buyers and some 
factory owners of Alleppey opened their own branch factories 
in the districts. 

This latter development has, in our opinion, come about on 
account of the following -circumstances:-- 

(i) The increasing demand for the cheaper qualities of 
mats and matting induced them to open branches In the dis¬ 
tricts, where the cheaper varieties of yarn can be purchased 
locally more conveniently than at Alleppey, the chief factory 
in Alleppey concentrating on the superior varieties. 

(ii) The lower cost of land and buildings in the dis¬ 
tricts, and. 

fiii) The saving in labour charges. 

Some idea of the nature and extent of the purchases of the 
Alleppey manufacturers from tho district factories can be 
obtained from the following figures, which show the average 
annual purchase's of four leading firms of Alleppey: 


Mats, quantity.4,097, 185. sq., ft. 

Db. average'price per sq. ft. Bs. .0-1-81. % 

Mattings, quantity, ... 1,311, 577 sq. yds. 

Do." average price per sq. yd. ..... Bs. 0-4-11. 

Average price of mats & mattings 

lower by . 10 per cent. 

From the above figures, it will be seen that, on the 


average, the country factories are able to sell their goods to 
the Alleppey .manufacturers at a price 10 per cent cheaper 
than the latter could make them. It is contended that.-all 
these goods could have been made in their own factories but 
for the fact of cheaper production in the districts. They point 
put that most of tjfem buy their raw materials on a large- scale' 
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and pay cash on the spot and so it is probable that their raw 
materials cost them less, at any rate, not more than what 
they cost to the district manufacturers. They, therefore, 
maintain that in the districts either they are paying very low 
wage's or selling their goods at a loss and plunging into‘debt, 
and that, in either case, it is bad for the industry, the labour, 
and the State. 


Productive Capacity, 

The figures of our exports of manufactured coir goods 
{ vide page. 74) clearly, show that production has been 
steadily increasing. But the export figures are not a true 
index of the productive capacity of existing plant, for there are 
periods when, in most factories, only some looms would be 
working. . Even in normal times, it is hardly ever the case 
that full time work is available for all the looms. Regularity 
of work depends entirely upon regularity of orders from the 
foreign buyers. But orders are never regular. Demand varies 
according to the seasons in the buying countries.' Generally 
speaking work is slack during the monsoon season and brisk 
from August to December. In view of this circumstance, 

. some of our witnesses hold that the mats and matting industry 
has to be rogarded as a seasonal industry. But then, there is 
hardly any time when all the looms are idle or when there is 
not work enough to keep the factories going/ 

There is, more or less, general agreement that the number 
of looms is in excess of the requirements of demand from 
abroad. The industry has been growing and plant has been 
laid down indiscriminately. But in the absence of an analysis 
of sizes and qualities shipped, it is difficult to estimate the exact 
extent to which surplus plant has accumulated. A comparison 
of quantities shipped with the estimated out-put available 
seems to indicate that plant is approximately 30 per cent, in 
excess of requirements. This estimate has been .arrived.'at 
after providing for seasonal demand and unequal, distribution 
of production due to wide disparities in cost estimates. For 
the latter reason, it may bo said that the major part of the 
surplus plant is in the Alleppey factories. As regards labour,, 
the general complaint is that, the supply is far in excess of. 
requirements. In other words, it is stated'that there are too 
many factories, too much plant, and too much labour in the;, 
industry with the result that there is tremendous competition', 
dwindling profits, wage cuts and unemployment. The industry 
is faced with'a serious crisis and- it can be saved from its 
present plight only by tho adoption of measures which will 
control unhealthy competition and enable it to earn reasonable 
profits. 



CHAPTER II. 

Recruitment and Employment of Labour. 


'We now proceed to consider the method of recruiting'and 
engaging labour in the factories. In the early days of the 
industry,' when labour was scarce, the moopans had to go about 
and canvass workmen to whom the management paid advances. 
Once employed, they came to realize the security of regular 
employment and regular wage-payments and they developed 
a personal attachment and loyalty to their employers. 
Generally speaking, the relationship between the employers 
and their employees was cordial. We are told that, in those 
days, the'European linns used to provide a pension to the 
workmen who had been long in their employ. 

At the present time, labour migrates spontaneously to the 
centres of employment or is largely resident in such centres. 
In the Alleppey municipal area, there is, at all times, a floating 
labour population, of which a considerable portion is unable 
to find regular or full time employment. Outside the gates of 
the factories are large numbers of workmen waiting every 
morning, in the hope of being taken in at least as substitutes 
or for part-time work. It is, indeed, agreed on all hands that 
the supply of labour is far in excess of the requirements of 
the industry at the present time. 

However, in the older and well organized factories, there 
is a proportion of workers who have been long in service. The 
management and the responsible subordinate staff in these 
factories give preferential employment to these long-service 
men. 

In the: districts, too, there is no scarcity of labourers* 
We,are told that at present a great many labourers who seek 
employment in the district _ centres like Shertally, Mulmmma 
etc., are those who have migrated thither from the rural parts 
of the interior of the State. 

In fact, the labourers in the mats and matting industry 
are largely drawn from agriculture. The drift from the field 
to the factory or to other occupations which offer a prospect 
of employment has been a pronounced feature of the move¬ 
ment of population in recent times. It is not only the agri¬ 
cultural lab Purer and the small agriculturist that migrates in 
search of work in the coir factories, but also a considerable 
number of young men from other parts of the State who have 
left the schoo 1 before passing a qualifying examination and 
joined the ranks of labour and they are found for the most 
part in the bigger factories of Alleppey. 
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The whole trend of evidence regarding la,hour supply is . 
that it has far out-run the demand for it and that the industry 
is not now in a. position to employ all workmen regularly or for 
the maximum number of hours prescribed in the Factories Act. 

In addition to over supply of labour, irregularity of work 
is also due tp irregularity of demand for the manufactured 
product. There are busy times and. slack' times, dependent on 
climatic conditions ami the play of economic and national 
policies in the buying countries." 

Wo arc told that, oven in the busiest season, it is not 
possible to provide full time work for all the 2i> days of the 
month for all the labourers who daily ask for it. In most 
factories, particularly iu Alleppey, it is usual for-workmen 
to cling to idle looms, on the off-chance of an order arriving 
and a chain (warp) being s upplied, it is pi run that, in such 
circuihstancos, factory owners are under a strong temptation 
to bring down the rates of wages. 

It is a very common practice in many -of the factories, 
when there is not sufficient w.ork to keep all plant occupied, 
to give a rotation of work, so as to ensure that as many as 
possible obtain at least partial employment. In support of 
this practice, it has boon pointed out to "us that partial employ¬ 
ment is a lesser evil than total unemployment. Another ad¬ 
vantage which some employers ascribe to the system is that 
. if all the workers arc kept engaged on partial employment, the 
employer will not meet with the difficulty of finding labour,, 
when large orders are received and the work has to be executed 
in a limited time. But it seems tons that, with a super¬ 
abundant labour supply always knocking at the gates of the 
factories, there can be no serious difficulty of finding extra 
labour even in the busiest of seasons. We are, indeed, of 
opinion that the employment of a large number of hands over 
a short period, instead of a smaller number over a long period 
must result in unstable conditions for labour. 

We have considered the-problem of redundant labour very 
carefully and have come to the conclusion that it is high time 
to impose some kind of control on the indiscriminate flow of 
labour into the industry 1 . It is accepted on all hands that 
there is a great deal of nuemployment in the country ; but the . 
mats and matting industry is not bound to find work for all 
the unemployed persons who migrate towards the .industry 
from day to day. The responsibility of the industry is to 
employ just enough labour to meet its actual requirements and 
pay it adequate wages. The problem of unemployment is a 
wider issue and has to be solved by comprehensive measures 
, ihto which we need not enter in this connection. Our immediate 
concern is the better ordering of the mats and matting indus¬ 
try and, so far as this industry is concerned, we are of opinion 
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that an attempt should be made to deflect labour from its coil* 
tinuous drift towards it. The superfluous labour supply has 
manifestly become detrimental to the well-being of labour. 
We find that the workers themselves have begun to realize this 
fact; for, in answering our questionnaire, the Shertally Coir 
Factory Workers’ Union has admitted that labour Supply is 
superfluous and requires to be retrenched. 

We recommend that all the labourers who are in the in¬ 
dustry at present or were in it till recently should be required 
to hold licenses issued on a nominal fee. No unlicensed 
worker should be allowed to work in the factories and no more 
licenses should be issued for the next live years, unless there 
is a demand for increased labour from a duly constituted 
organization of the factory owners. This will, in our opinion, 
check, to a great extent, the drift of labour into the industry 
and prevent unemployed and under-employed labour becoming 
an embarrassment to other labourers, employers, and the 
State. 

Side by side with the licensing system, wo would also re* 
commend that the factory owners in goneral should realize 
that it is to their advantage to retain a fixed number of 
workers on a permanent basis. It will always be better to 
give regular employment, as far as possible, to a definite 
number of workers rather than partial employment to a larger 
number. In the long run, it would be advantageous both to 
the. employers and the employees. A cadre of permanent 
workers will in due course become one of skilled workers and 
with experience in manufacturing particular grades to parti¬ 
cular standards, out-put will improve, with obvious advantage 
both to the employers and the employed. As a necessary 
supplement to a register of permanent workers, each factory 
should also maintain a waiting list of substitute workers who 
should be given preference whenever vacancies occur or when 
additional labour is required: The system of permanent and 
substitute workers lias come into vogue in various industrial 
establishments in British India. We xvonld advise the 
employers to give the system a fair trial. We are glad to 
note Jhat some of the manufacturers who have long been in ' 
the industry have stated before us that, from their experience 
of the past, it is possible for them to estimate, at any rate 
approximately, the extent of their demand for labour from 
year to year. Our suggestion is that, on the basis of such an 
estimate, the registers of permanent workers and substitute 
workers should be prepared. We would quote here the state- . 
ments made by two well-established firms on the question of 
permanent and substitute workers 

Darragh Small and Co. Ltd. 

“ If trade is good, we can generally provide a large number 
of our workers, with full time work, ” 
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Peirce Leslie and Co. Ltd. 

“ It should be possible, throughout the year, in the well- 
organized factories, to give regular employment (not 
guaranteed) to a minimum labour force, but to prevent 
an unfavourable reaction on production, such a 
scheme would imply the availability also at rush 
periods of casual labour. ” 

In our opinion the system we have recommended above 
will meet the requirements of the industry both in normal 
times and in the more busy seasons. 

One of the chief complaints of the labourers is that, in 
many factories, there is no security of tonure. They even .go 
further and say that employment's and dismissals'are done 
at the whim and caprice of the employers, moopans and other 
subordinate staff. We cannot deny that there is an element 
of truth in this allegation. But, as we have already pointed 
out, there is, in the bigger and well-organized factories, a 
proportion of workers who have served their employers over 
long periods of time. Among such long-service employees, 
there is a feeling of attachment to their employers. It is 
generally the newer recruits who flit from factory to factory, 
with periods of unemployment in between. But, on the 
whole, security of tenure in the mats and matting factories 
merely means that work will be given when it is available, 
provided, of course, that the rates offered are acceptable. 
We are of opinion that this state of affairs is capable of im¬ 
provement. The introduction of an element of permanence 
in the status of the worker will pave the way for the removal 
of a great deal of the discontent that exists amongst the 
Workers at the present time. 

Here we wish to state that, in any scheme of control of 
labour supply, we consider that it would be necessary to 
secure the co-operation of the Labour Unions. 

We have so far dealt with the general features of recruit¬ 
ment. With regard to the engaging of labour in the factories, 
we find there are-two methods prevailing in the industry. 
First there is the method of direct employment by the manage¬ 
ment ; and secondly there is the system of contract work. 

In the case of direct employment, the management agrees 
rates of wages directly with, the workers, fixes terms of em¬ 
ployment, and assumes direct responsibility for all matters of 
discipline and for supervision of work. Such supervision may 
be either by a full-time salaried agency or by moopans who 
&re remunerated on a commission basis', 
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In the latter case, the rates of wages are subject to an 
agreed deduction either on the basis of earnings or by a fixed 
weekly payment by each worker to the moopan-. This method, 
it is claimed by the employers, is simply a method _ of piece 
work payment to a moopan and it is assumed that, if direct 
employment were substituted, the rates fixed for the workers 
would be less by the amount of the commission paid. In the 
matter of supervision and discipline, this class of moopans,.in 
principle, acta as paid servants of the management. With 
regard to recruitment, it is naturally in his . interest to main¬ 
tain a full supply of labour, as Ids income directlv depends on 
out-turn. Security of tenure, however, is similar to that 
obtaining in the ease of direct employment. 

In regard to the moopan’s commission, it is contended by 
the labour representatives that the commission, although it 
may be authorised by the management, is still in the nature 
of an exaction from the worker. The employment of labour 
through the non-!salaried moopan has certain distinct advan¬ 
tages for the factory owners. For example, the Moopan rec¬ 
ruits the proper type of workers and supervises the work. He 
is directly interested in out'put on which depends Iris commis¬ 
si on. Besides, the management is not hound to pay him any¬ 
thing, whether there is enough work or not. Nevertheless, the 
system has also to he viewed from the stand point of the 
labourers. Although th/ y know beforehand that their rates 
include the moopan’s commission, every time a, portion is de¬ 
ducted from their wagos, a feeling is loft on their minds, that 
after all, the commission is taken from their earnings, and in 
course of time, that feeling comes to rankle as a -grievance 
which it would certainly be uot in the interests of the'manage¬ 
ment 'to allow.to grow and accumulate. This subject is 
referred to also in Chapter IV. under the heading ‘Exactions’. 
We, therefore, recommend that the remuneration of the 
moopans .should not be by means of deduction from the wage 
rates of the workers. 


The second system, tin 
the employment of. labour throi 
some items of work which, partic 
Alleppey, are usually done bv- co 
and loading. But, thou, there is m 
of work .that may be done on a ( 
tones', numerous" items are so ca. 
factories a good number of them 

°- 1ab H’ entrusting only a few items to contractors, 
a n l 0ffln f llst sIlows tile classes of work carried, out 
Alleppey C ° ntraC1i WOrk in one of the hl " factories in - 


it of contract work, implies 
igli a contractor. There are 
mlarly in the big factories of 
'iitract labour, r. landing 
r> uniformity as to the classes 
■ontruct basis. In some fao- 
rried out, whereas in other 
be done by direct cm- 
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Matting. 

Landing. 

Lotting. 

Weighing. 

Removing and stacking. 
Sorting. 

Sorting dyed yarn. 

Spooling." 

Warping. 

Cop-winding. 

Passing. 

Removing and rolling. 
Covering and marking. 
Loading. 

In regard to the conditions under which contract labour 
is employed, the measure of supervision and control of the 
management varies in different factories,. In some factories, 
ihe percentage of remuneration due to the contractor and the 
■ates of wages are agreed upon. A few managers have stated 
ihat they also supervise the payment of wages and set right 
my disagreement between the workers and the contractor. 

The labour representatives have pointed out that, in most 
factories, supervision and control by management are practi- 
jally non-existent. They say that the payment of wages is 
made generally through the contractors who are paid lump 
sums out of which they pay a portion to the workers and 
’©tain the rest to themselves. Evidence has also been re- 
jeived that .sometimes the contractors disburse the wages 
mtsidc the factory premises. We are of the opinion'that 
mder this system, there is no certainty that the workers 
ictuallv receive any wages. 

From the standpoint of the factory owner, the system is 
>ne by which the responsibility for recruitment, fixing rates, 
payment of wages and security of tenure is transferred from 
he management to the contractor who is virtually in the 
position of a direct employer of labour. Some of the factory 
jwnors have plainly stated that the contractor is solely res¬ 
ponsible for the recruitment and payment of labour. 

The arrangement-is obviously convenient and advan¬ 
tageous to the factory owner; for he is freed from the res¬ 
ponsibility for recruiting proper type of workmen and for the 
iontrol of labour and very little consideration need be paid 
,o the requirements of the labourers. There is also the 
id vantage of the system being more economical. For, in 
lontract work, the chief consideration that, weighs with the 


Mats. 

Landing 

Lotting 

Weighing 

Removing and stacking 

Sorting 

Pulling punja 

Squaring 

Making braid 

Binding 

Shearing and finishing 
Pressing 

Covering and marking 
Loading 
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management is that of lower labour cost m relation to direct 
employment of labour. It has also been pointed out to us 
that, in certain cases, the employment of contractors lesults 
in greater efficiency. 


The labour point of view is that -the contractor cannot be 
regarded as an independent employer of labour, but only as 
an undesirable intermediary. They are opposed to the con¬ 
tract system on the following grounds : 


(1) That the contractor reduces wages to the lowest 
possible level, at any rate, to a level lower than 
what the management would. 

(2; That the workers employed by the contractor are 
placed on a lower status and on a lower scale of 
. wages in relation to the other workers in the same 
factory ; 

(3) That he can carry on with impunity the usual 
irregularities and exactions of an unscrupulous 
employer, on* the premises of even the well con¬ 
ducted factories ; 


(41 That there is less security of tenure for the em¬ 
ployees under a contractor than'there is under the 
management. 

In our opinion, the primary-defect of the system is that, 
under it, a substantial amount of labour in the factories is 
neither engaged nor paid by.' the principal employer. The 
. system 1 tends generally to diminish the prospect of labour 
securing reasonable conditions. The analogy of the Public 
Works Department giving out contracts cannot hold good in 
the case of modern industrial organisations which have a dis¬ 
tinct character of their own. It has been held by previous 
important industrial enquiries in India that there is np type of 
labour which is so. exploited and low-paid as contract labour. 
In other countries like Great Britain, there is a provision for a 
‘ fair wages ’ clause in all contracts given by public bodies, so 
that workers.may not suffer thereby. 


Here we may also observe that under, the Factories Act 
and the Workmen’s Compensation .Act, it is the principal 
employer that, in the first instance, is held responsible for 
infringements of the provisions of the Acts. Employers can¬ 
not, therefore, escape their responsibilities towards the 
labourers working in the factories even though they arc 
engaged ; and paid by contractors. It, may also bo presumed 
that similar responsibilities will attach to them for the in¬ 
fringement of rihe provisions of the Payment of Wages Ad¬ 
ana the. Trade-Boards Act,, when these laws are enacted. If 
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the contract system is unavoidable in certain respects stand¬ 
ard service conditions for the labour so employed in the 
industry should be prescribed and the principal employer 
engaging contractors should hold himself responsible for 
securing reasonable working conditions for the workers. The 
Royal Commission has recommended the substituting of 
direct employment of labour for contract labour wherever 
practicable. 

The manager of a large European factory has stated 
before us that he considered it possible that several items of 
work that were being can-ied oat on a contract basis could as 
well be done by direct employment of labour without detri¬ 
ment to efficiency. He also stated that 'he would try to 
abolish contract work in all possible directions and to arrange 
for the supervision of the payment of wages. 

Our recommendations in regard to the system of contract 
■work obtaining in the mats and matting factories are as 
follows 

(h Items of work carried out through the engagement 
of contractors should be reduced to the lowest possible 
extent; 

:ii) Wherever contract work is found to be unavoidable, 
the following conditions should be laid down 

(«)' The management should assume the responsibility, 
for securing fair and reasonable conditions of 
work for contract labour ; 

(b) Until the Trade Boards Act comes into .force, 
the management should fix a minimum wage for 
the workers ; 

(c) The management should exercise'adequate super¬ 

vision of the payment of wages ; 

{(l) There should be a right of appeal to the manage¬ 
ment by all contractors’ employees on all subjects 
including wrongful dismissal. " , 
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' " CHAPTER III. 

wages. 

How the Rates are Fixed. 

Throughout the mats and matting, industry, except in the 
case of a small percentage of daily paid workers hi some fac-’ 
tories, wages are paid on a. piece work, basis. We have been 
told that generally various considerations entered into the 
fixing of wage rates, for instance : 

(i) Estimated output of an average worker over a 

given period ; 

(ii) the nature of the work ; 

(iii) the time taken to do the work 

(iv) thd selling price of the manufactured article ; and . 

(v) the necessity for the labourer to earn what would 

seem to be a fair wage. 

The following statement by one of the leading firms of 
Alleppeymay be taken as typical of the manner in which 
well-conducted, large factories arrive at their wage rates : — 

“We fix the rate for piece work bearing in mind the 
necessity for labour to earn what seems to us a mini¬ 
mum living wage. This minimum has never boeu_ 
scientifically examined ; but we like to see our men 
earn not less than 8 annas a day, when full work is 
available, and all our rates enable a man to earn at 
least this sum, if they attend the work regularly and 
punctually and .work industriously. In actual fact, 
many of our rates enable our labourers to earn far 
more ■ than . this self-fixed minimum wage .” 

The Travancore Coir Factory Workers’ Union, in their 
answers to the Questionnaire, have stated that piece work 
rates are fixed on no definite‘basis except'that of custom and 
the discretion of the employers. We concede that custom 
does play a part in fixing wages but we do not agree that the 
employer has unfettered discretion in the matter. His dis¬ 
cretion is circumscribed by two factors, w.s., .(i) the price at 
which he can sell the manufactured goods and (ii) "the willing¬ 
ness or otherwise of the workers to accept the rates offered. 
We believe that when wage rates for new qualities or patterns 
have to be fixed, these are the two main considerations which 
determine the rates. ■ 

To a large extent, rates seem to have evolved leather than 
to have been arbitrarily laid down. In the earlier days of the 
industry, high rates were paid not only because prices -were 
high but also because the manufacturers wanted to attract 
men to the work. But in course of time, the'industry spread, 
competition became rife, labour supply excessive and prices 
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and rates went the downward course. But at all times the 
rates of the big European factories have been, as they still 
continue to be, the standard rates. In the smaller factories 
of Alleppey and its suburbs and in the district factories, the 
employers and the workers compare rates to those of the 
European factories of Alleppey. 

Though no systematic attempt has yet been made to de¬ 
termine what is a minimum living wage, both the employers 
and the workers have some sort of an idea as to what would 
be the fair rate for a given piece of work. For well-established 
qualities and patterns, each factory lias its own schedule 
of rates and the workers are well aware of the rates of every 
factory in the' centre for the particular process of work in 
which they are interested. 

There is no doubt that, of all the determining factors, the 
margin of gross profits realised is now-a-days the most im¬ 
portant factor in fixing the rates. When this margin declines 
the difference is. made good partially by a reduction in wage 
rates. 

When new patterns or qualities are introduced, the rates 
are, in the ultimate resort, fixed by bargaining, the employer 
calculating on his margin of profit and the worker com¬ 
paring the offer with the usual rates for similar or nearly 
similar work in other factories. We may mention here 
that in the ease of the labourers in the mats and matting 
industry their bargaining power has appreciably declined on 
account of the influx of labour into the industry in recent 
years. .The subject is'dealt with in detail in chapter II, 

Generally speaking, piecework rates take into account 
the particular type of article that is to be produced and the' 
variation in grades due to intricacy of manufacture, design 
etc. The Travancore Coir Factory Workers’ Union have 
stated that no variations are made in piece rates on account 
of intricacies of manufacture and. design. It may be that 
small variations may not be taken into account. In fact some 
Indian factory owners have told us that within certain limits, 
the same rates were paid, variations notwithstanding. N s or 
is it improbable that some manufacturers may try to enforce 
the ordinary rates even in the case of qualities and patterns 
manifestly "more difficult and intricate. However, all the 
employers who have answered the Questionnaire have stated 
that, in fixing rates, they take into account the nature of the 
work. We may observe that labour is generally intelligent 
enough not to accept without demur the ordinary rates tor a 
piece of work which is more than usually difficult. 
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It may he said that, as a rule, the worker, on undertaking 
the work, knows at what rate he is going to be paid. Not all 
may know what the correct and fair rates are or ought to be, 
but every one will be aware of the rates on which he is em¬ 
ployed. The bigger factories have their schedules of rates. 
In some factories notice boards, showing the rates, are put 
up ; but in the case of a big_ factory such a notice board will 
involve hundreds of rates being posted on the boards. It may, 
however, be stated that although, as a rule, the workers know 
at what rates they are to be paid, a great many of them, 
particularly those working in the small factories in the 
country-side do not know what amounts they have earned in 
a wage period. ' 

Piece Work and Time Wage. 

The labour memorandum has suggested that wages 
should be fixed on a time basis instead of the present piece 
; work basis. As a matter of principle, it may be granted that in 
the long run, piece-work labour is detrimental to sound labour 
conditions. We also admit that the piece-work system is 
open to the fundamental objection, 'vis .,"'that as the labourer 
grows old, his emoluments become less, owing to his reduced 
physical capacity, although with increasing age, his needs are 
more' and not less. There is also the objection that the 
: worker is- induced to work beyond his physical capacity. 

■ The system is, however, more or less universal in all indus¬ 
tries. But in countries where organised labour has an effective 
voice in industry, the rigour of the system is mitigated by 
safeguarding a minimum earning to the workers and by other 
palliative measures. Hence we feel there are serious diffi¬ 
culties in the way of such a change being brought about in 
the industry. ■ A time wage, for instance, would necessarily 
involve such questions as a guaranteed minimum out-turn, re¬ 
gular employment, regular attendance, stringent discipline and 
so on. Even supposing that labour satisfied tlie essential con¬ 
dition of minimum out-turn,there will'still be the 1 difficulty 
that, in the present condition of the trade, the employer will 
not be able'to provide full-time work. Further, the adoption of 

■ the time wage will inevitably saddle the industry with addi¬ 
tional burdens- Time wage, on a. monthly or weekly basis, 

,‘will mean eventually payment of -wages for holidays and on 

■ the monthly, weekly or daily basis, full wages will have to be 
' paid eveh when full work is not’ available’. In the present 

state of the industry, it is hardly possible that it can bear 
such fin additional burden. At any rate, the question of a 
timb wage does not seem to us to be practicable before the 
whole industry is organized on better and'sounder lines. 



As we have already stated, the present system of wage- 
fixing, on the piece work basis has evolved, during a period of 
about eight decades, with reference to the exigencies of the 
growth and expansion of the industry and to the special con¬ 
ditions of the demand for the manufactured articles. We do 
not feel that we would be justified in recommending that the 
system which has come into vogue throughout the industry 
should be interfered with at the present time, at any rate, 
not before the various other improvements that are urgently 
called for arc brought about. 

Standardisation of Wage Hates. 

One of the most out-standing features of the wage system . 
obtaining in the industry is the striking disparity in the rates : 
for the same types of. work. Rates vary not only between. 
Alleppoy - and the .districts but also between factory and 
factory'in Alleppoy as well as in' the districts. This disparity 
is at once the cause and. the result of much of the unhealthy 
competition that prevails in the industry. It is also the cause 
.of much discontent among the workers. In our opinion, 
wide disparities in wages paid to workers employed in similar 
typos of work arc a potential source of danger to peace in 
any industry. 

It does not appear that there has ever been any attempt 
made in the past to bring about a standardization of the wage 
rates prevailing, in the industry. We find that, at present, 
there is more or less, a general feeling that the,confusion.of 
rates should be brought to an end. The labour memorandum 
has particularly deplored the absence. of uniformity in wage 
rates and lias pointed out that, on account of the wide differ¬ 
ences in rates between Alleppoy and the districts, the town 
factories execute orders by getting the work done at low rates 
in the district factories and thereby generally depress the 
wages. The memorandum has, therefore, suggested that 
for the same types of work wages should be paid at the same 
rates throughout the industry. The manufacturers who have 
sent replies to the questionnaire are generally in favour of 
standardization of wage rates. We have no doubt that one 
essential step towards the proper organization of the industry 
is the removal.of the striking disparities in wage rates which 
cannot bo accounted for on a rational basis.' • 

However, everybody seems also to realise the immense 
difficulties' involved in the process, .of standardization. We 
arc told that there are thousands, of grades of mats and 
matting, every grade slightly different from every other grade. 
A standardization of rates, may, therefore, have to be preceded 
by an attempt at standardization of grades, methods and pro* 
•cesses. We realize the technical difficulties involved, but 
we are not inclined to regard them as altogether insuperable,.: 
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With the co-operation of the employers and the labour re¬ 
presentatives, it should be possible to reduce the wide varia¬ 
tions into a number of reasonable uniformities within manage¬ 
able limits. Some of the factory owners as well as the labour 
representatives examined by us admitted that, for practical 
purposes, it was possible to bring the numerous grades and 
processes under a limited number of types and categories. 

The standardization of wage rates will necessarily involve 
some form of minimum wage fixation. This has been ad¬ 
mitted by several of the manufacturers who have given evi¬ 
dence or sent replies to our questionnaire and also by the two 
Chambers of Commerce in Alleppoy. By a minimum wage, 
we mean the minimum earning that’ a normal worker would 
make in a unit of time. We do not mean an amount that he 
should be paid whether there is work or not. In fixing a 
minimum wage, various factors will have to be taken into 
consideration. In the first place, reliable statistics of the 
cost of living and standard of living of tlie workers have to be 
obtained. This calls for work of' a high order, the scientific 
collection and analysis of data and the maintenace of a cost of 
living index series! This work is undoubtedly fundamental 
and will have to be attended to by the labour statistical 
bureau which we recommend elsewhere. (Vide Chapter VII.: 

• Some of the other relevant considerations would be the 
varying conditions in the centres or districts in which the 
factories are situated, type and condition of machinery, work¬ 
ing conditions, material handled, character of the finished 
goods, efficiency of the workers and what the industry, can 
reasonably be expected to bear. 

Speaking in very general terms, we are of opinion that 
the rates should be standardized according to districts or 
centres of the industry; for. some variations will have to bo 
permitted in accordance with the considerations wo have 
indicated above. It may be practicable' to classify the 
workers according to age and skill, with a different rate per 
hour to apply to each class and actual piece work rates may 
b;e fixed at a figure which would produce an amount not less 
than the hourly rates fixed by a wage fixing machinery. 

In the limited time at our disposal, it is impossible for us 
to attempt so enormous a task. It will have to be accom¬ 
plished by the co-operation of the employers and the workers, 
with the assistance of a wage fixing machinery which should 
be constituted on a statutory basis and function on the lines 
of the British Trade Boards. Such a board may consist of the 
representatives of the employers and of the workers with their 
own chairman or a neutral chairman, for instance, the Com¬ 
missioner of Labour, if one is appointed., . 
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The main features of the machinery and wage fixing 
methods of the British Trade Boards are given in the appen¬ 
dix to this chapter. 

As we have already stated, the employers have generally 
accepted the principle of the fixation of minimum wage rates 
by means of trade boards. The two Chambers of Commerce 
in Alleppey, while they support the proposal for the creation 
of a trade board for the mats and matting industry, have, at 
the same time, qualified their support by the condition that 
the application of the principle of the minimum wage rates 
should not be confined to the mats and matting industry, but 
should extend to all industries and to all centres of industry. 

Answering onr special questionnaire, the Travancore 
Chamber of Commerce has stated as follows:— 

“The Chamber has given its support to wage boards. 
But it is necessary to emphasise that this support is 
qualified as being based oti the assumption that any. 
measure adopted for thi§ purpose should be applic¬ 
able, not only to the coir mats and matting industry, 
but to all industries and equally well to all centres 
where any industry is carried on”. 

And the Alleppey Chamber of Commerce has stated as 
follows:— 

“This Chamber has ever been in favour of standardization 
of wages and this fact has also been emphasised in this 
Chamber’s memorandum. There is no objection to 
the constitution of wage boards for fixing of wages, 
provided, of course, that such standardization of 
wages applied equally to all industries and all places 
in the State where labour is employed in numbers 
and not to special areas or to special industries 
alone”. * 

The position of the two Chambers is that in fixing mini¬ 
mum wage rates, the. mats and matting industry should not 
be unduly handicapped in relation to the other industries in 
the State and, of course,-to the same industry outside the 
State. It is arguable that it may not be quite practicable to 
apply the principle of minimum wage rates to one industry 
without considering the possibilities of minimum wag© rates 
for other industries. It would be unfair to single out anyone 
industry; for a burden not borne by other industries and it 
may easily turn out to be an act of discrimination against it. 

But it has to be remembered that apprehensions of the 
'kind really apply mostly to kindred types of industries, more 
or less similarly' situated, and especially those manufacturing 
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easily replaceable articles existing side by side and competing 
among themselves for the national resources of finance, labour 
supply, transport and marketing facilities and general organi¬ 
zing enterprise. As far as Travaneore is concerned, the mats 
. and matting industry is our leading factory industry. There 
•is no other industry of its kind in the State in relation to which 
this industry is likely to be: unduly handicapped. There is, 
therefore, for the time being, no question of a flow of resour¬ 
ces away from one industry to another, except perhaps that of 
labour from agriculture, as mentioned in Chapter II. 

Furthermore, it is perfectly possible, as has been done in 
- England and as the need therefor discloses itself, to extend 
•the scope of the Act to any industry or to any class of workers 
or to any industrial centre. 

We approach the consideration of the question from the 
point of view of the needs of the mats and matting industry 
and we do not see any reason why the standardization of wage 
• rates through wage boards should not be attempted in the 
industry. 

The labour representatives on the Board urge that some 
more speedy way than the constitution of statutory wage 
boards should be devised for effecting standardization of 
wages, as they consider that no permanent improvementi.ii the 
wages and earnings of labour can be accomplished until the 
present disparities in rates are removed. We consider that 
the creation of wage hoards to be the ultimate solution of the 
.present confusion of rates. But as the problem is urgent, we 
think that immediate action is necessary pending the creation 
of statutory wage boards. Accordingly, we recommend that a 
special Committee be appointed, as early as possible, to deal 
with the matter. The committee 'should consist of an equal 
number of the representatives of the employers and the 
.workers and. should, be presided over .by an independent 
chairman. It should fix the minimum rates of wages for 
each operation separately for Alloppey and the districts on the 
basis, of the cost of living and standard of living of the workers 
in the respective areas and the difficulties and intricacies of 
the operations. Government should also, in the meantime, 
take steps to undertake legislation for the creation of wage 
boards which may be empowered to enforce adherence to the 
wage rates fixed by the committee and, if necessary, to revise 
them. 




APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IIL 
The British Trade Boards Acts, 1909 & 1918, 

The minimum wage rates are fixed by trade boards set up 
by the Minister of Labour. The boards eon- 
Mnohinory and sist of members representing employers and 
wag's* 1 ° f mem bers representing workers in equal 

' agos ' number, with the addition of disinterested 

persons, described as “ appointed ” members. 

When a trade board is constituted, the representative 
members are selected with a view to giving representation as 
far as possible to : 

(a) each district section or branch of the trade ; 

{b) all the main classes and grades of employers and 
workers in the trade ; 

(c) the principal districts or centres in which the trade 
is carried on. 

Women as well as men may be members of a trade board; 
and in the case of a trade board for a trade in which women 
are largely employed, at least one of the appointed members 
is to be a woman. All trade board appointments.are personal 
appointments and are made by the Minister. No seats are 
allocated for the purpose of giving representation to_ associa¬ 
tions of employers and of workers as such, but it is the 
practice to appoint candidates suggested by such associations 
as far as they satisfy the above-mentioned requirements ; 
failing a sufficient number of suitable nominations from this 
source, candidates are obtained by direct investigation. 
Whore a substantial proportion of the workers in any trade is 
unorganised, the method of direct choice is used to ensure , 
their interests may be properly represented. The number of 
appointed members acting on a trade board must be less than 
half the total number of representative members. 

Boards vary in size roughly according to the number of 
interests in the trade requiring separate representation. A 
board is presided over by one of the appointed members and a 
quorum consists of one-third of the whole number of the 
representative members and at least one appointed member. 
Generally a trade board covers a given trade throughout 
Great Britain. Tho Minister of Labour may, however, set up 
district trade boards for any trade. 

Subject to regulations made by the Minister of Labour, a 
trade board may establish, mainly for advisory purposes, 
district trade committees constituted on similar lines to the 
Board and including representatives in equal numbers of 
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local employers and local workers. A trade bqard may refef 
any matter to a district trade committee for its report and 
recommendations. It may also_ delegate to a district trade 
committee any powers and duties under the Acts other than 
those of fixing minimum rates of wages. No minimum wage 
rate can be fixed for the area covered by a committee, nor 
varied, nor cancelled unless the rate or change or cancellation 
has been recommended by the committee, or opportunity 
given to the committee to ropprt to the trade_board, and the 
trade board has considered the report. District Trade Com¬ 
mittees to the number of 27 are at present in existence in two 
trades. 

1 Dor time workers, each trade board fixes a general 
minimum time rate of wages. For piece workers, if express 
provision is not made, the general minimum time rate applies 
as a basis rate, that is, piece rates must be such as to enable 
an ordinary worker, in the circumstances of the case, to earn 

S er unit of time, not less than the minimum time rate. 

oards may make express provision for piece workers bv 
fixing a piece work basis rate in place of the general minimum 
time rate or by fixing a general minimum piece rate.. They 
may also fix' a guaranteed time rate for the purpose 'of 
securing to piece workers a minimum rate of remuneration on 
a tiijie basis, Special rates may be fixed for different classes 
of workers in a trade ; over-time'rate's, whether on a time or 
piece basis, may also be fixed. Minimum rates nlay be fixed 
so as to apply universally to a trade or to any special area. 
Notice of proposed rates must be given and a period of two 
months is allowed during which objections may be raised by 
employers or workers against any rate which it is .proposed to 
fix. After the trade board has considered any objections 
raised, it notifies the Minister of Labour of its determination. 
Minimum rates become legally effective only upon confir¬ 
mation by the Minister of Labour. The Minister is required, 
apart from special circumstances, either to make the order 
confirming the rates fixed by a trade board within a month 
of notification or to refer them back for further consideration. 

If a trade board is satisfied that any Worker employed or 
desiring to be employed in any branch of a trade, is incapable, 
on account of an infirmity or physical injury, of earning the 
minimum, time rate, or guaranteed time rate which would be 
applicable to him, the board may grant to the Worker a permit 
exempting him from employment at the minimum rate. 
Generally speaking, permits are granted only on medical 
evidence of incapacity and for a specified period and the rate 
Which may be paid is stipulated, 
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A trade board'may fix special minimum rates for persons! 
who are learning a trade. In such cases, the board may 
specify the conditions which it considers necessary for 
securing that effective instruction is given. 

Employers are required to keep adequate records of the 
wages paid to their workers and failure to do 
Eiiforcernmi. this in voives liability to line. .The Minister 
of Labour is charged with the enforcement of 
the Trade Boards Acts, and for this purpose has a special staff 
of inspectors who have power to require the production of 
wage records by employers and records of payments to out¬ 
workers by persons giving out work. Inspectors may examine 
these records and copy of any material part and may also re¬ 
quire any person giving out work or any out-worker to give 
information as to the names and addresses of the persons to 
whom work is given out or from whom work is received and 
as to tlie payment made for the work. They may also enter 
at all reasonable times any factory or workshop and any 
place used for giving out work to out-workers. • Any person 
who hinders an Inspector in the exercise of Ms duties or who 
fails to produce necessary documents or informanion is liable 
on summary conviction to a lino. Any person, who supplies 
information which he knows to be false is liable, on summary 
conviction, to a line or to imprisonment. Employers who pay 
wages lower than the minima fixed by a trade board are 
liable on summary conviction in respect of each offence to a 
line and may in addition be ordered to pay the balance of 
wages due to a worker. When an offence has, in fact, been 
committod by an agent of the employer or by some other 
person, the agent or other person is liable on conviction to a 
line. An employer who proves that he has used due diligence 
to ensure the observance of the law and that the offence has 
been committed by his agent or some other person without 
his knowledge, consent or connivance, is, in the event, of 
conviction, exempt from line. . 

Oil AFTER IV. 

Payment of Wages. 


The ehargesi 

In the labour memorandum, the following charges are 
Made, against some of the mats and. matting factories: m re¬ 
gard to payment of wages : , , , 

(1) that wages aro paid m kinds , 

(2; that they are paid at long and irregular intervals, 
Cl) that heavy and unjust fines are imposed on the 
Workers bn flimsy grounds, and 



(4) that the labourers are subjected to various exac¬ 
tions by the factory owners, moopans and con- 
tractors. 

Government have also directed the Board to report on the 
question of the “truck” system or the system of payment of 
wages in kind which is complained of by the Labour Asso¬ 
ciation. 

In this chapter, we propose to deal with the above points. 

1. Payment of Wages in Kind, 

We made careful enquiries about this charge and wo 
have received conclusive evidence to show that the practice 
of paying the whole or part of the wages of the workers, in 
kind, m the form of rice, provisions etc., from shops kept by 
the factory owners or by their relatives or dependants pre- 
vails to an appreciable extent in the industry. The practice 
was admitted by several factory owners in their answers to 
the questionnaire as well as in their oral evidence. So far as 
we have been able to ascertain, most of the factories of stand' 
ing and respectability in Alleppey pay wages in cash. The 
system of payment in kind exists mostly in the factories 
working in the country-side. There are, however, some fac¬ 
tories in Alleppey also which pay wages, in kind. 

In the memorandum of the Labour Association, the accu¬ 
sation is made that the system is resorted to with the purpose 
of exploiting the workers. We fully realise that the system 
lends itself to grave abuses; but we do not go so far as to say 
that profit making is the sole motive in every case. In our 
opinion, the system has its.origin in the peculiar circum¬ 
stances under which the small factory owners-are working. 
They start their business without sufficient capital; their re¬ 
sources are exhausted when the buildings and looms are erect¬ 
ed and probably they borrow money even for these initial ex¬ 
penses. If they have any cash in hand, it usually goes for the 
purchase of yarn ; very often they have no money even to pay 
for the yam and have to get it on credit. They engage labour¬ 
ers and start weaving; but they have no money in hand to pay 
their wages. These factory owners are' either small shippers 
themselves or they dispose of the goods to the shippers in 
Alleppey. In either case they get cash only after the disposal 
of their goods and that is at intervals of two to three weeks. 
In the meantime their needy workmen will want advancos for 
their home needs. To satisfy their demand the factory owners 
open provision shops near their factories, stock them with 
goods bought on credit and issue chits to the workmen for the 
supply of articles to them in lieu of the whole or part of their- 
Wages, Now and then a .generous employer may issue goods ' 
to the workmen in excess of the wages earned by them. 
When the factory owner gets money by the sale of hia 
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manufactured goods, ho has first to satisfy his creditors who had 
supplied him with yarn and the goods for his shop and the 
balance goes to settle the accounts with the labourers to the 
extent possible. 

The transactions are not limited to rice and provisions- 
Tea and refreshments are also supplied ; and in a few cases, 
we came across the practice of issuing ‘chits’ to barber shops. 
The owners of these shops need not be'paid in cash. The 
‘chits’ of the workmen represent part of the wages.due to 
them ; and the barber can'get rice and provisions from the fac¬ 
tory owner’s shop to the extent of the chits in hand. In one 
instance, the labour representatives alleged that the factory 
owner, who was also a toddy shop contractor, supplied toddy 
to his workmen in lieu of wages. This allegation was denied. 
The practice does not exist now, even if it had existed in the 
past. But so long as the system of payment of wages in 
kind is tolerated, there is nothing to prevent even such in¬ 
famous practices. 

In defence of the system, some of the factory owners 
Urged:— 

(i) that the shops serve a real need to the labourers in out 
of thd way places, where public shops do not exist; and 

(ii) that the workers are not compelled to buy at these 
shops, for the reason that the shops are a distinct and sepa¬ 
rate business done by the factory owners and are not meant 
for the workers. 

Those arguments are not convincing. As regards the 
first, there is hardly a factory which is situated so far away 
from human habitation as to create the necessity of a shop in 
the neighbourhood of the factory itself. Further, this argu¬ 
ment oannot hold good in the case of factories in Alleppey 
where also the practice prevails to some extent. In our opi¬ 
nion, there is no need at all for a factory owner to open.shops 
to supply the needs of his workmen. We consider that such 
shops will spring up naturally in response to. the demand for 
them. 

In regard to the second argument, it may be true that 
there may not be any open compulsion by the' factory owners ; 
but tho employers can indirectly and by subtle means indicate 
to the workers what they expect of them. The men are-needy 
and the security of their jobs, depends on the good , will of 
their employers and consequently they are in a way compelled 
to placate the employers and buy at their ‘shops. 

• We have carefully considered the merits and disadvan¬ 
tages of the system of payment of wages in kind and we are 
• definitely of opinion that it is open to gross abuses: It places 
the workmen at the mercy of the employers Their wages are 
never settled in full. A sort of running account is kept with 
each labourer who has no means of knowing the amount q£ 
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wages earned by him, what he has received as advance in the 
shape of provisions and what remains due to him. . We may 
observe in this connection that in some of the factories proper- 
wage books and accounts are not maintained.. The lot of the 
labourers in such factories may be easily imagined. The pro¬ 
vision shops are often stocked with inferior articles and they 
are sold at inflated prices. The tea shops are usually miser¬ 
able hovels where the workmen are given some kind of 
decoction which is politely, called tea. Sometimes the labour¬ 
ers are compelled'to take their wages in the shape of provi¬ 
sions when they do not want them. In such eases they arc 
obliged -to sell the goods for cash and suffer serious loss. The 
loss'that labour sustained by getting the wages in kind is va¬ 
riously estimated as ranging from 12} per cent, to 25 per cent. 

It will be seen that the system has very few advantages 
to recommend it and we advocate its abolition by statute. 
In British India the Payment of Wages Act No. IV of 1936 has 
enacted that all wages should be paid in cash. We'recom¬ 
mend the enactment of a law on similar lines in the State. 

Most of the employers with whom we discussed the ques* 
tion are in favour of such, an enactment. One or two expressed 
dissent saying that they may have to discontinue their busi¬ 
ness if the present system is ,• abolished. We feel that such a 
result will not be a loss to the industry as a whole. 

2. Payment of Wages at Irregular Intervals. The second 
charge is that in many'factories wages are paid at long and 
irregular intervals. We found that this was trno of most of 
the smaller factories, particularly those in the districts. The 
better conducted factories nay wages once in every week. We 
were informed that before the general strike of the workers in 
the month of October 1938, there was no regnlar or fixed inter¬ 
val for the navment of wages. The interval a ranged from two 
weeks to six weeks and the workmen’s accounts were never 
completely settled at each •payment, the settlement in such 
cases being delayed up to six months. There has been distinct 
improvement after the strike : for thereafter, wages seem to 
have been generally disbursed once every two or three weeks 
and the wage amounts paid fully on each occasion. This was 
admitted by the labour witnesses. 

(N; B. - However,. 1 "as■ we complete this report, the labour 
representatives ha-ve brought to ovir .notice that 
some of the factory owners have reverted to the 
old practice.) 

Some witnesses' suggested that the weekly payment of ' 
wages should be enforced by law r butrithe smaller •manu¬ 
facturers -protested againgt the enactment'oh',suehr’a law. 
Ihey represented that they get cash only by the sale of their 
manufacturedgoods and for this they have often to wait for at 
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least two weeks. If weekly payment is insisted on, most of 
these small factory owners may be obliged to discontinue 
tlieir business. This is a contingency to be avoided. ■ There 
are _ small factories which are conducted in a regular and 
business-like manner. We are of opinion that the enactment 
of a law which would imperil'their existence will not be in the 
best interests of the industry. Most of these small factory 
owners expressed their readiness to pay wages in cash once 
every fortnight, and the labour representatives stated they 
would be satisfied■ with this arrangement. We, therefore, 
recommend that' the regular payment of wages in cash at 
periods not longer than a’fortnight should be made obligatory 
bylaw. We are. aware of the fact that in the Payment of 
Wages Act in British India, the maximum wage period is fixed 
as one month. But we consider that the period suitable for the 
special conditions of the mats and matting industry is two 
weeks. 

3. Fines. In regard to the charge that heavy, and 
unjust fines are often imposed on the workers, our enquiry did 
not disclose any wide prevalence of this practice. Most of the 
factory owners whom we examined denied the charge. Fines 
are now and then imposed for faulty work or for damages 
caused by carelessness or negligence but, no evidence, 
has been produced of any really heavy or unjust fines and the 
practice does not appear to be as common as is alleged. Here 
we have to distinguish between disciplinary fines proper and 
deductions from wages for damage to or loss of goods caused 
by the neglect or default of the workers. It seems tjiat the 
: reference made in the labour memorandum was chiefly to 
deductions of'this kind. Fines are imposed as disciplinary 
measures for certain acts or omissions of the workers.* When 
fines are imposed for damage to or foss of goods, it is said 
that the employer is satisfied with the disciplinary. action 
and does not recover anything more from the workers to make 
good his loss. We have been told of cases in which the whole 
value of the article was recovered from the workers. In 
case of damages, we were told that the usual practice is to 
deprive the workers of their wages and for the employers to 
retain the damaged goods and hell them at whatever prices 
they will fetch. It may sometimes happen that the employer 
suffers no loss in the sale of the damaged goods or that 
tho loss is not so much as* the amount of wages.. If the 
entire cost is recovered, it is only fair that the damaged article 
is handed over to the worker responsible ; but the labour 
witnesses stated that sometimes the factory owners recover 
the full Value of the articles from 'wages and at the same time 
■ appropriate the damaged articles. We think that such cases 
are exceptional. , 
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In the ‘Payment of Wages Act which we propose, provi¬ 
sion should be made regulating the imposition of fines and 
making other deductions from wages. Fines should not be 
imposed arbitrarily but only in respect of such acts or ommis- 
sions’as are specified previously by rules and before fine is 
imposed, the defaulter should be given an opportunity for 
showing cause against the fine. There should be a maximum 
limit of fine in a wage period in relation to the amount of 
wages earned by the worker -say one chuckram in the rupee. 
Lastly in order.to prevent the imposition of linos arbitrarily, 
it should be laid down that no subordinate _ should have the 
power to impose a fine. Cases which in his opinion call for 
the imposition of a fine should bo reported to the management 
or to a responsible officer of the factory and any fine imposed 
by such an officer-must be subject to confirmation of the 
management.. No subordinate concerned with the imposition 
of a fine should have an interest in the amount to be recovered. 
All fines recovered from wages should be applied only to 
purposes beneficial to the employees as a whole. As regards 
deductions on account of damage or loss, the recovery should 
not exceed the value of the article damaged or lost. If an 
article is damaged, its entire cost should not be recovered, but 
only the amount of loss sustained by the employer ; and before 
ordering a deduction, the person charged with the neglect 
or default should be given an opportunity to show cause 
against the deduction. 

4. Exactions. , 

The fourth charge is that various illegal v oxactions ape- 
made from thef workers by some employers, moopans ffid 
other subordinates. •' * 

These exactions are said to take the following forms 

fa) Bribery. 

(bj Recovery of moopukasu. 

(c) Unremunerated labour for moopans. 

(d) Collection for special occasions like marriages in the 

moopan’s family or for church and temple festi¬ 
vals. 

(s) Sale of tickets for cinemas and. other entertainments 
for which the moopans receive commission. 

(/) Dharmavu, recovered by the employers. 

From the evidence we received on the question of exac¬ 
tions , we are led to believe that the evils complained of exist to 
an appreciable extent in many factories. Unfortunately some 
of them are found even in the best conducted factories We 
. are convinced, however, .that in the well-conducted faetori.es- 
these malpractices are resorted to without the knowledge of 
the employers and contrary to their express prohibition The 
perpetrators of these misdeeds are generally the moopans 
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(foremen) employed in the factories to recruit and supervise 
labour. The position of the moopans is one of unique oppor¬ 
tunity and it would be surprising if they failed to take advan¬ 
tage of their privileged position. There are few factories 
where a worker’s security is not to some extent in the hands 
of the moopan. Although strictly speaking the employers are 
said to be responsible for the employment and dismissal of 
the workers, in actual practice, the moopan has the power to 
selector engage labour and to influence or procure their dis¬ 
missal. They are usually men of long service in the factories, 
who enjoy tho confidence of their employers and they can use 
their influence to benefit or harass the workers. They 
may demand foe for the initial recruitment. When the 
number of persons seeking employment is far in excess of the 
demand, it is to bo expected that unscrupulous moopans- will 
utiliso the opportunity to get some illegal remuneration from 
the applicants as the price of engagement. The moopan has 
the powei to allot work and to shift a worker from an ill-paid 
to a bettor-paid task or from a heavy to a light task. He may 
demand some consideration for these favours. Payment of 
bribes to a.moopan for special favours is an unsocial act as the 
object is to get the better of a fellow worker and those who 
resort to such methods have no reason to complain against the 
moopans who are less to blame in such cases than those who 
offer the bribes. 

Another form of exaction is the recovery of what is known 
as tho Moopukasu. As the very name implies, it as a sort, of 
commission claimed by the moopans. The prevalence ' of the 
practice of deducting moopukasu from the wages of the 
labourers was admitted by a number of employers. Some 
have endeavoured to stop the practice, but it was admitted that 
it still continues to some extent. The rate of moopukasu is 
not uniform. " Generally it ranges from one chuckram to two 
chuckrams or thereabouts for every week and it is recovered 
at the time of wag® payment. - 

This compulsory recovery from wages should be dis¬ 
tinguished from recognised deductions from wages which are 
made for the purpose of remunerating the moopans’. In some 
factories, there are moopans who do not receive a fixed salary, 
but are remunerated by giving them a percentage of the wages 
earnod by tho workers employed under them. There is 
nothing underhand in this. The commission due to the.moopan 
is deducted by tho employer when the wages are disbursed, 
and the money so recovered is directly paid to the moopan by 
the employer himself. The factory owners contend that in 
such cases the wage rates include the commission payable to 
the' moopans and that if the moopans have to be paid a fixed 
salarv, tho rates will have to be correspondingly reduced, 
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This recovery cannot be characterised as an illegal exaction, 
but there is no doubt that it leaves an impression on the 
minds of the workers that an unjust deduction is made out or 
the wages, (vide Chapter II.) 

Where, however, these moopans claim inoopukasu in 
addition to their commission, as they sometimes do, such re¬ 
coveries eau be rightly characterised as unjust and illegal 
exations. 

One peculiar;form of exaction which was brought to our 
notice was the practice resorted to by some moopans for get¬ 
ting gratuitous work done for them by the labourers. For in¬ 
stance, we found that in one factory the workers who.were 
employed in re-hanking wore required to set apart a portion of 
their out-turn as the share of the moopan. The wages for the 
quantity so accumulated in his behalf was claimed by the 
moopan. (vide Part I, Case No. 1.) We do not believe that 
this practice is widespread, but it brings home to us the in- 
genuity and resourcefulness of the persons who control labour 
to make unjust profits at the expense of the workers. 

We were told that it is a common practice with the 
moopans to demand contributions from the workers on the 
occasions of some special event such as marriage in thoil- 
families or for celebrating some religious festivial in a church 
or temple. Sometimes the contributions maybe voluntary, hut 
even the receipt of presents and gifts is objectionable and all 
such contributions, voluntary as well as compulsory, should 
be discountenanced. Sometimes, the proprietors of cinema, 
theatres and others who conduct public entertainments utilise 
the assistance of the moopans for the sale of tickets to the 
factory hands, remunerating them by a commission on the 
money.realised by thevsaJes. This is also a form of exaction. 
In the nature of things, this must be only occasional, but it 
causes hardship to the workers. Every endeavour should 
he made to put a stop to this practice. 

_ From the evidence placed before us, we are convinced that 
various kinds of unjust and illegal exactions are made from 
the workers by the moopans and other subordinates who are 
entrusted with the supervision of labour in the factories. As 
we have stated before, the managements aim seldom aware of 
these practices and complaints on the score are rarely made to 
them. Some of the employers told us that they have taken 
severe disciplinary action against their subordinates who wore 
found guilty of corrupt practices. They however lay the blame 
of this state of affairs on the workers themselves. They 
say that it is only because the workers offer bribes that 
the moopans take them and that some workers tempt the 
moopans with offer of illegal gratifications to secure some 
special advantage at the ,expense of their brother workers. 
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There is, no doubt, some truth in this ; hut obviously, it does 
not account for all the kinds of compulsory deductions to 
which we have.made reference. The employers contend that 
the workers must refuse to pay or to put up with the com¬ 
pulsory deletions from the wages and that if the moopans per¬ 
sist in their demands, they should lodge complaints at the 
proper quarters. All this is easily said. It ignores the weak 
position of the workers -m a vis the moopans. As we have re¬ 
marked already, the security of the workers’ job rests to a 
large extent on the moopans. They have sufficient power to 
victimise workers who show any inclination to question their 
authority and they can do this without giving any handle to 
the workers to complain to the management. Tire lot of the 
workers who incur the ill-will of the nioopaus can hardly be 
pleasant. Often the moopans are the trusted servants of the 
employers and complaints against them will be viewed with 
disfavour by the latter. Hence it. need not surprise us that 
the workers submit, to the exactions of the moopans without 
complaint. 

Wo realise that .it will not be possible to eradicate bribery 
and other corrupt practices completely, but we believe that by 
systematic, effort and by co-operation between the omplyers and 
the workers it. can be 'substantially reduced. It is the duty 
of the factory owners to put down all unjust exactions from 
the workers by their subordinates with a strong hand. We 
have no tliVnbt that they are prepared to do so if their em- 
'ployees umd their representatives second them in their efforts. 
The ttoir factory Workers’ Union has an important role to 
play in this matter. It should take disciplinary action 
against any member who is convicted of having offered a 
bribe for getting a personal advantage. It should endeavour 
to inculcate in the minds of workers the spirit of united re¬ 
sistance to all illegal demands and if there is need for it, 
represent the case of the workers to the employers in a rea¬ 
sonable and conciliatory spirit. " ’ ' 

Our Suggestions* 

We would offer the following suggestions for the 
consideration of the factory owners in order to put down 
bribery and other malpractices of their subordinates. All 
the exact ions eomplained of are the outcome of the power 
and influence of l luv moopau ; and only a curtailment of this 
power and in Hue nee. can improve the situation. We advocate 
that the, nioopa.il should not bo left to himself in the engage¬ 
ment and dismissal of labour. In the large factories-the 
power of engagement and dismissal of labour should be 
‘vested in a superior officer who will be directly responsible to 
■ .the general manager. Where it is not possible to entrust this 
'duty to a special officer, the employer himself or the manager 
of the factory should rotain complete control of engagements 
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tod dismissals. The allotment of work by moopans should 
be supervised. The moopans should have no hand in the dis¬ 
bursement of wages. Wages should be paid by the office 
staff with the help of the work and attendance rolls prepared 
by the moopans. No moopan should have power to inflict 
punishments. If he recommends the punishment of a worker, 
the person concerned should be given an opportunity to show 
cause against the punishment. .Complaints of malpractices 
should be investigated, unless they are prirna facie frivolous 
or malicious. The special officer, where one is employed, or 
the manager or proprietor of the factory should be easily 
accessible to the workers and should be ready to hear their 
complaints and remedy their grievances if found to be 
genuine. Special care should be taken to see that the com¬ 
plainants are not persecuted subsequently. Any moopan or 
other subordinate against whom a malpractice is proved 
should be dealt with severely. In a ease of bribery both the 
man who offered the bribe and the man who received it should 
be dismissed summarily. Notices in Malayalam should be 
put up in conspicuous places in the factory warning that any 
one found guilty of offering or accepting a bribe or of other 
acts of misdemeanour will be severely punished. 

Dharmavu . 

We have yet to deal with another item of compulsory 
deduction from the wages of the workers viz., recovery 
of dharmavu by the employers. This is a sort of customary 
deduction from wages which is practised by some of 
the Indian factory owners. It was stated by some of the 
employers that the purpose of the recovery was to set apart a 
fund from which they could make charity payments. This is 
merely an excuse. As far as we are aware, the dharmavu re¬ 
covered is rarely credited to a separate fund or used for the 
payment of charity. On the contrary, almost invariably it 
constitutes an income of the factory owner. We were told 
that the dharmavu deductions were discontinued by some of 
the factory ownefrs after the last general strike, but in many 
factories, the practice still continues. We are of opinion 
that the recovery of dharmavu is an unjust deduction from 
wages and that the practice should be given up entirely. 
Some of the factory owners who now recover dharmavu ex¬ 
pressed their willingness to discontinue the oraetice. In 
the Payment of Wages Act-which we propose, dharmavu and 
other compulsory deductions from wages will be declared 
illegal. 

Payment of Wages Act. 

We have carefully considered the question of enacting 
a 1 law to regulate the payment of wages to industrial ' 
labourers,: in Travancore Our witnesses were, almost to a 
pa&P., in favour of such a measure, We are ourselves strongly 
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in favour of it. Accordingly we recommend that a lav? 
on the lines of the Payment of Wages Act (No. IV of 1986) in 
British India be enacted in the State. 

The following matters relating to payment of wages may 
he regulated by the Act. 

/ Time and manner of payment of wages : 

1. Wage periods should be fixed in every factory, which 

in no ease should exceed a fortnight. Government 
may by rules allow exceptions. 

2. The wages of every person employed in a factory 

should be paid not later than the 7th day after 
expiry of the wage period. When the employment 
of a person is terminated, his wages should be paid 
not later than the second working day after the 
date of his discharge. All wages should he paid 
within the factory premises on a working day. 

.8. All wages should be paid in current coin or currency 
notes or both. This shall apply also to advances 
m^de to the workers. 

11. Deduction from tinges. 

Deduction from wages may be made in the following cases 
only: — 

(a) Pine. 

Lb) Absence from duty. 

(c) Damage to or loss of goods or money, 
id) House accommodation or amenities provided by the 
employers. 

(<?) Recovery of advances or adjustment of over-payment 
of wages. 

(/') .Income tax, 

Lq) Deductions to be met by order of court. ' 

(ft) Payments to co-operative societies. 

in the case of fines, they should be imposed only in re¬ 
spect of acts or ommissions which are specified by ruies made 
under the Act, The rate of fine should not exceed 1 ch. in 
every rupee of the amount of wages earned. No fine should 
he imposed without taking the explanation of the worker con¬ 
cerned. All fines realised should be credited to a ^separate 
fund and should be applied only for such general benefits of 
the workers as are approved by rules. 

.Deduction on account of damage to or loss of goods or 
money should not exceed the amount of the damage or loss 
‘caused to the employer and should not be made until the 
worker has been given an opportunity of showing cause 
against the dedueion. Pines and damages should not be re¬ 
covered for the same default. 
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Hi. Enforcement of the Act. 

Inspectors appointed tinder the Factories Act V III of 1114 
should be declared inspectors for the purposes of the pro¬ 
posed Act and other suitable provisions may be made for its 
' nforcement. 

IV. Boohs and accounts. 

Provision should be made in the Act empowering (lovem- 
ment to make rules 'enforcing inter alia the maintenance of 
proper books and accounts, such as cash account, wage hooks, 
registers of lines and deductions etc. 


CHAPTER V. 

Wags Rates and Earnings. 

In this section, we propose to deal with one of the major 
issues raised in the labour memorandum, ois. , that of the 
present position of wages. The memorandum has stated: 

(i) That during the last fifteen years, the factory 
owners have been steadily reducing tire wage rates, 

(ii) That at present the labourers do not cam a Hying 
Avage, and 

fiii) That in Alleppey and the suburbs, rates of wages 
have been reduced by 50 to 75 per cent, during the period. 

A question of this kind can be properly investigated only 
• with the assistance of reliable statistics. In respect of the 
period under consideration, information must be available 
regarding.the variations in wage rates and average earnings 
from centre to centre and from factory to factory and also 
regarding the variations in the cost of living and standard of 
living. Besides, the investigation_ should necessarily . com¬ 
prehend statistics regarding the variations in the earnings of * 
the industry and margin of profits. For, in fixing wages," wo 
have to take into consideration not only f:he cost of living of 
the labourers but also vdiat the industry can reasonably bo 
expected to bear. . 

Here it has to be.admitted that statistics .of the kind do 
not exist. In a .large number of factories, then) are no proper 
accounts and even in well-organised factories, records are 
not available for more than .a fow years. The position is 
"further complicated by the fact that rates have at all. .times 
varied from centre to centre and from, factory to factory. 
There are numerous orocesses and categories of work and'a . 
large variety of qualities, sizes and patterns-to be reckoned 
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with. A proper study of the course' of wages during the 
period is also rendered baffling, if not impossible, on account 
of the variations in the methods of employment and the 
methods of wage payment. In the absence of specific in¬ 
formation on these relevant points an accurate.comparison of 
the present rates of wages and earnings with those that 
prevailed in 1925 is all hut impossible. 

In the existing conditions, all that we could do was to 
make an attempt to get an idea, of the cost of, living and 
standard of living of the workers by means of an enquiry into 
thoir family budgets. (Vide Part'III). We also made an 
effort to collect particulars, from the factory owners direct, 
regarding the variations in the earnings of labourers and in 
the rates at which the earnings were made, the profits and 
losses of tlio factories etc. We Have already indicated 
olsewhore, that the returns were obtained only from a very 
few factories, rendering it impossible for us to draw any 
conclusions generally applicable to the whole industry. 

Hearing in mind the limitations and handicaps under 
which, wo made our enquiries, we proceed to state below , as 
briefly as possible, our conclusions and recommendations, in 
regard to the wage position. . * 

(1) The. labour memorandum has stated that, generally 
speaking, wage rates have been reduced by 50 to 75 % during 
the period of 15 years from 1925 to 1936. At the same time 
they have made it clear that they arrived at their estimate only 
on tho basis of the very limited resources at their disposal. 
We examined the hooks of eight important factories in Allep- 
pey 5 with a view to ascertaining the variations in wage rates, 
for the years for which figures were available, in respect of 
certain typical categories of work. We found that, generally 
speaking, rates have, been reduced by 20 to ,40 per cent during 
tho period 1925-1939. The representatives of the employers, 
have accepted tho 20 to 40 per cent reduction as correct. We 
also consider that, this average may for all practical purposes 
be taken as correct. It is possible that there inight havo 
been reductions going above or below the 20 to 40 per cent 
limit. There may also be rates which have remained stationary 
or have/boon slightly raised. The employers in Alleppey 
who are the chief shippers of cbir products state that they 
havo boon compelled to reduce wages on account of production , 
in district factories at much lower rates of wages. . 

(2) The next question:is: What is the relation of the 
fall in wages to cost of living? During the period .1925-1939, 
the price of rice has, on the average, fallen by about, 50 per 
' cent ana rice forms the bulk (45 per cent) of the expenditure) 

oq food, which again forms 73 per cent of the total expenditure 
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of a worker’s family. The fall in the price of rice approxi¬ 
mately amounts to 16 percent of the total family expenditure. 
The prices of the other staple articles consumed by the 
workers, vis., cloth, tapioca, condiments eto._, have also fallen 
to an appreciable extent. As we have no index numbers of 
prices, these variations cannot be fixed with accuracy. Nor 
are we in a position to estimate the extent of fall in the cost 
of living and its relation to the reduction in the.rates of wages- 
Here we may observe that the lower.cost of living in the ease 
of Workers whose standard of living is already very low cannot 
be considered a valid ground for any corresponding reduction 
in their wages, for their standard of living was already far from 
satisfactory and an/ drop in their cost of living .should as far as 
possible, be utilized to enable them to approximate towards 
standards compatible .with a living wage. For, the cost of 
living theory cannot, iif reality, have a valid application to 
those classes of workers whose standard of living is below a 
reasonable level. 

(31 From the family budget figures.we have collected 
(Vide Part III) and from our own observations, we would draw 
the following conclusions:— 

(i) that the standard of living of the workers in the 
district factories is appreciably lower than the standard of 
those who work in the factories in Alleppey; and 

(ii) that the average standard of living of the workers 
in the industry is not satisfactory. 

They live in small huts, entirely made of coeoniit leavos, 
with a single living room in which an average family of 5.6 
members is huddled together; and considering the exhausting 
character of the work, particularly of those who labour at the 
looms, the quantity and quality of their food cannot bo re¬ 
garded as sufficiently nourishing. We do not say that their 
standard of living is worse than that of those working in other 
industries or in agriculture. But we have no doubt that their 
conditions of life call for improvement. 

(f) Now we come to the question of the profits of the 
industry. As we have already mentioned, the returns rela¬ 
ting to profit and losses which we had called for wore not 
supplied to us except by a very few firms. This might have 
been due to the difficulty of ! collecting and tabulating the 
neqessary figures or, as. in the case of the many small fac¬ 
tories, to the absence of any proper records at all. Whatever 
be the cause, the lack of reliable statistics on the" question 
has placed us at a heavy handicap. For instance, wo have 
not been in a position to check whether the inadequacy of 
profits or losses complained of were brought about by the - 
ble expenditur ^ n<3Cessar y precautions against any avoida- 
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The facts we recognise are the following: — 

Th e industry was making good profits up to the 
year 1927, but at present it is not making adequate profits, 

(ii) Some factories are now working at a loss, 

(iii) Some factories are "working on a narrow margin of 
profits, 

_ (iv) Many factories do not know whether they are 
working at a profit or not and may never know it, till they close 
down, as is shown by the number of those who drop out of the 
business yearly. 

This state of affairs has been brought about on account of 
tho unhealthy competition, undercutting of prices and other 
irregularities we have described in detail elsewhere. 

(5) A good number of the employers have stated that, 
considering the monetary conditions in Travancore, a reason¬ 
able rate of net profits for an industrial undertaking would be 
about J.0 per cent. On borrowed capital, the European fac¬ 
tories generally pay 5 per cent, interest and the Indian 
factories from 9 to 12 per cent. The claim for 10 per cent, net 

E lit sooms to us to be rather excessive at the present time. 

in the case of small Indian firms whose capital invest¬ 
ments are small, a fairly high rate .of .net profit might be 
justifiable. , . , 

(6) The next question is this : Is there a possibility of 
effecting an immediate increase in the wages of the workers 
in tho industry ? From our investigations, we are convinced 
.that, from the' standpoint of labour, the whole trouble is not 
so much about rates as about earnings. The evidence 
tondorod before us is uniformly to the effoet that the rates 
aro adequate to enable the workmen to maintain working 
efficiency and a reasonable standard of living. Even at the 
prosent rates, ,we find that in the bigger factories, it is pos¬ 
sible for an avorago worker, if he has full time work for 26 
days in tho month, to make a minimum of Rs. 12 and a maxi- 
imrm of Rs. 40 per mensem. Blit the average-earnings of the 
labourers are low. The family budgets show that'with an 
avorago of 1T> members working in coir factories, an aver¬ 
age family of 5‘6 members earn from factory work only 
Rs. 10-20-9, per mensom (and that is 73 per cent, of the total 
family'income from all sources, Rs. 14-17-12, earned by. 
2'6 working mombors) and'the average earning of a factory 
workor is Rs. 7-3-0. Tho average expenditure per family, 
per monsom, is Its. 16-23-9, (vide Part III.) 

Tho low per capita earning is, as we have described else- 
' whore, duo mainly to lack of regular work and the excessive 
supply of labour. Tho fundamental problem in our view is 
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how to find full time employment tor 26 days in the month 
for a volume of labour just sufficient for the actual require¬ 
ments of the industry. This means that the influx of labour 
into the industry has to be stopped and the whole industry, 
has to be organised and controlled on the lines we have _ out¬ 
lined in the chapter on “ Control of the Industry If this 
is accomplished and the various irregularities and exactions 
we have pointed out are eradicated from the industry, a very 
marked improvement will be brought about in the profits of 
of the industry and consequently in the real wages and- 
earnings of the workers and in their standard of living. 

(7) We realise that it will take some time to organise 
the industry on rational lines and to control the influx.of 
labour and to effect the various improvements we have recom¬ 
mended in the industry in general. We were, thorofore, con¬ 
fronted with the question whether there was any possibility 
of effecting "an immediate improvement in the rates and 
consequently in the earnings of the workers without unduly 
burdening the industry in its present condition. One'or two 
prominent Indian manufacturers stated before us that, oven 
in the present circumstances, it was possible to raise the 
rates, provided all manufacturers agreed to do so and the 
district rates were brought t<^ the Alleppey level. This pre¬ 
supposes the standardisation of rates that we have recom¬ 
mended elsewhere, necessarily requiring considerable time 
for its accomplishment. The Board unanimously hold that 
the one anna in the rupee increase that the factory owners 
undertook to pay, as a temporary measure, at the conclusion, 
of the general strike, should be made permanent. Wo (ind 
that this increase 1 has not been adopted by all the factory 
owners, particularly those in the districts and some oven in 

■ Alleppey. _ It should b.e made incumbent on all employers. 
Moreover, it should also apply to the sorting, rc-iianidng and 
baling workers in factories exporting coir yarn. This in¬ 
crease represents a permanent raising of wages by 6* per 
cent. . 

In-recommending the confirmation of the one anna in¬ 
crease, we trust that both parties will agree to the mainten¬ 
ance of the existing rates, pending the standardisation of 
'■ wages which we hope will, be brought about,, at an early date, 

, on the lines of our recommendations in Chapter HI. 

(8) The labour representatives proposed that in addition 
to the above increase, an immediate all-round increase in 

, rates by 25 per cent, should also bo recommended by the 
Board. The representatives of the employers pointed out 
that it was utterly impossible to make any increase in Alep-, 
pey rates, in the present circumstances, retaining the present" 
wide disparity m rates between Alleppey und the districts. 



They suggest that the first thing to be done is to level up the 
rates as between Alleppey and the districts, with due regard 
to the cost of living in the two areas. 

The labour representatives consider that, in view of the 
low earnings which prevail in Alleppey as well as in the 
districts, {vide. _ Part III), an all-round increase in wage 
rates is immediately called for. As regards the disparity 
between . Alleppey and the districts, they contend that 
the existing disparity will be reduced by giving a higher 
percentage of increase in wage rates in the districts than in 
Alleppey. In this connection, they also point out that some 
of the employers expressed the opinion that a general increase 
in ratos can be given, provided the disparity between Alleppey 
and the districts is completely bridged. They agree to the 
desirability of levelling up’ the disparity in rates of wages 
existing at Alleppey and the districts, allowance being neces¬ 
sarily mado for differences in the cost of living between the 
two areas. They, therefore, advocate an immediate- increase 
in the rates of wages both in Alleppey and in the districts, 
the increase in the district rates being higher than that in 
Alleppey rates. 

As against this, the employers’ representatives contend 
that an all-round percentage increase in rates is undesirable 
for the following reasons : — 

‘"It is generally agrood that rates should be standardised 
and if Alleppey rates are not to be reduced, it must bo as- 
smnod that the existing disparity between the rates in the 
districts and those in Alleppey can only be removed by a 
substantial increase in district rates. This increase will affect 
at least 50 per cent, of present production and the recovery 
of this increase from overseas purchasers will present an 
' almost insuperable problem. Although some of the employers 
whom the Board examined thought it.might be possible to pass 
on to consumers an increaso in Alleppey rates without reducing 
demand, the majority of employers do not believe it to be 
possible at present. If, as seems probable, total demand is 
reduced joy the district increase in cost of production, actual 
earnings of workers may not bo increased or may even be 
reduced. Kor those reasons, a proposal to increase existing 
Alloppov ratos can only be considered after the. effect on de¬ 
mand oi! the lo veiling up of increases in the districts has been 
examined”. 

On this question of an immediate increase in the'rates of 
Wfces in the existing circumstances, the Board regret that 
they are unable to make an agreed recommendation. '..But 
they feel confident that a substantial and, at the same time, 
permanent improvement in the real wages of the workers will 
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be brought about whou measures are adopted implementing 
onr recommendations on such fundamental questions as 
standardisation of wages, limitation of labour supply, payment 
of wages, rationalization of the industry, etc. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Health and Welfare. 


The points that are dealt with in this chapter are : 

P. Are the following complaints made By the Travancorc 
Labour Association in their memorandum ■ presented to the 
District Magistrate Quilon true and if so, what are the reme¬ 
dies ?— 

(a) That some processes of work are either dangerous or 
injurious to the health of the workers and that in 
many factories,- no protection is afforded against them. 

.(b) That unsatisfactory health conditions prevail. Inmost 
factories good -drinking water is not available, no 
latrines are provided, the labourers, have to wor.k 
under heated zinc roofs, factory buildings have no 
proper ventilation and buildings and looms contraveno 
the provisions of the Factories Act. 

2. Are the following demands made by tho Labour Associ¬ 
ation reasonable ? 

fa) That maternity benefit should bo provided for women 
• employees. ' 

( b ) That provision should be made for the education of 

working class children in the industry. 

; (6) That unemployment insurance should bo provided for. 

. Our information on the health and safety conditions in 
factories was gathered from answers to the questionnaire, oral 
evidence and personal inspection of factories. 

Dangerous Processes. 

It will be observed from Parti of this report that the 
labour representatives and witnesses did not lay much em¬ 
phasis in regard to dangerous operations in factori'os. Wo Wore 
told that serious accidents in the factories wore of rare occur¬ 
rence. This is probably due to. tho fact that steam and 
electric power are used in the factories only to a very limited 
extent and the operations are more or less simple which do • 
not require the use of complicated machinery. Occasionally 
an. operator may get himself scalded in the dyeing vat or have 
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a hand broken or may otherwise be injured by getting involved 
in some running machinery. But these accidents may be 
generally due to carelessness or the neglect to take ordinary 
precautions. 

Injurious Processes. 

We find that the complaint about occupations injurious to 
health refers chiefly to stencilling work. Those who do that 
work have to handle dyes and their hands get smeared in the 
process. It was stated.' that the dye adheres to the skin in spite 
of the most careful washing with • soap and water; that this 
sets up an irritation which results in diseases of the skin ; that 
some times the fingers get swollen and that generally the men 
engaged in the work develop serious diseases, in course of 
time, which cause permanent injury to their health. We saw 
some of these workmen. ‘Their hands were deeply stained and 
we believe that the hands cannot be restored completely to 
their normal and natural state, so long as the daily smearing 
goes on. The fingers of the men are not generally swollen ; 
and when, it occurs, it is, in the opinion of the employers,, not 
due to the nature of their work but to the rheumatic tendency 
of the workers. . Perhaps owing to the action of the dyes, 
rheumatism develops easily in the case of those, who have a 
predisposition to that disease. The labour representatives on 
the Board stated that they have been told by some medical 
men who have treated the workers for swellings on the hand 
that the disease was due to poisoning from dyes. 

■ Wo havo-not received sufficient reliable evidence to prove 
that the handling of the dyes constantly causes permanent 
injury to the health of the workers. There is no information 
as to whohher the aniline dyes, used in stencilling contain any 
injurious substance. These are matters for expert investiga¬ 
tion. We suggest two lines of investigation. 

In the first place, we recommend that the Government 
should direct the medical officers in Alleppey to investigate 
whother the workers engaged in stencilling suffer any per¬ 
manent injury to their health. They should maintain clinical 
records of the cases of stencillers who come under their 
troatmont, and follow up the cases for a number-of years. 
Obviously reliable results can be'obtained only if the investi¬ 
gation extends ovor a long period of time. We suggest that a 
beginning be made as soon as possible. 

Secondly we think that this is a matter which the Re¬ 
search Department of the Trayancore University may takeup 
with advantage. The research students of the University 
may be asked to find out whether the dyes used contain any 
• injurious substance and if so, what antidotes should be used 
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to ward off the effect of the poison. They should also try to 
find out a method by which the dyes can be completely 
washed off from the hands. 

It was suggested that the workers might be given rubber 
gloves when they do stencilling work. We were told that this 
device was tried in one or two factories but was given up as the 
workers discarded the gloves as being inconvenient. We 
believe that the workers are not likely to take kindly to the 
wearing of gloves, as they may affect, the quickness and ollici- 
eney of their work. We, however suggest that the use of gloves 
may be tried as an experiment, if the workers in any factory 
asli for them. We also recommend that ample facilities 
should be given by the'factory owners to tho stencil workers 
to clean their hands with soap and water before they leave 
the factory every evening. * 

Another process of work which is stated to be injurious to 
the health of the workers is shearing. We are of the opinion 
that the process of shearing mats by machinery may prove 
injurious to health because tho dying particles of coir dust, 
are likely to affect the lungs of the operatives. We suggest 
that every shearing machine In use should be compulsorily 
equipped with a dust oxtractingplant. 

Drinking Water. 

The supply of good drinking water is a primary necessity 
of the workers in every factory. The coastal tract of Travan- 
core where the mats and'matting factories are situated is noto¬ 
riously deficient in good water. The people living in this area 
d,raw their water chiefly from tanks and shallow wells in 
which the subsoil water is collected. This water is generally 
brackish. Tank water is liable to surface pollution. Woil 
water is not mhch better as regards taste but it is more or less 
free from contamination and it is the best that can be had in 
this.region. The larger foctories in Alleppey generally pro¬ 
vide drinking water for their employees but such facilities 
seldom exist in the small factories. Usually every factory 
has one or two. tanks or wells attached to it and whoever wants 
to satisfy his thirst must go and draw the water for himself. 
Employers who gave evidence before us stated that they store 
water in pots for the use of their labourers but there was no 
sign of any such storage in some of the mofussil factorios 
which we visited. 

The Alleppey water supply scheme is nearing completion 
and before long the town factories will be in a position to pro¬ 
vide adequate drinking water to their workers. We hope that 
one or two taps will be laid in every factory expressly for their « 
Use, 
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So far as the District Factories are concerned, the question 
of providing protected water supply in that region is one to be 
tackled by the Government. Until such’ supply becomes 
available the factories'in the districts must be satisfied with' 
well water which is the best that can be had in that area. We 
think that every factory should have a well attached to it 
which should be reserved for drinking purposes and carefully 
protected from contamination. The drinking water required 
by .tho factory hands should be drawn and kept in clean 
oarthern pots at the expense of the employers. 

Latrines and Urinals. 

Latrines and urinals are generally provided in the factories 
in Alloppey. The allegation in the Labour memorandum that 
latrines are not provided refers chiefly to the factories situated 
in the district area. Very few of these factories have 
provided latrine accommodation. The factory owners main¬ 
tain that their factories have extensive grounds which can. be 
used by the workers and that latrines and urinals will be a 
(superfluity so far as as these factories are concerned. We 1 
think that the practice of nsing' the open spaces around a 
factory to servo the purpose of latrines and urinals is highly 
insanitary and should be put a stop to in the interests not only 
of the workers but also of the people who.live in the neighbour¬ 
hood. It is absolutely necessary that latrine accommodation, 
separately for men and women, should be. provided in every 
place where a large number of persons work together every 
day for several consecutive hours. • 

Factory Buildings . * 

Factory buildings belonging to the European firms and a 
few of the larger Indian establishments in Alleppey are sub¬ 
stantial structures and are generally roofed with tiles.- Hera 
and there,-there may be zinc roofed buildings, but they are 
almost always used as engine rooms or dyeing sheds where fire 
is kept up. In the districts, the factory buildings with very few 
exceptions are thatched with coconut leaves. The complaint 
that the workers have to woi’k under heated -zinc roofs 
is, therefore, not of much moment and it will be noted from 
tho cases wo have considered in Part I of the report that, the 
labour representatives did not press it home. 

As regards ventilation, the country factories are generally 
open on all sides and their ventilation is exceptionally_ good. 
The town factories are naturally at a disadvantage in this res¬ 
pect, but the situation is not so •serious as to call for any 
drastic remedy immediately. 



In most factories which we visited, we observed that there 
was much avoidable congestion. The looms ar3 placed so near 
each other that the.re is hardly elbow room, for the workmen 
to carry on their work with ease and _ comfort. There is 
absolutely no justification for the congestion in the inofussil 
factories which are not hampered by lack of space. In the 
town factories the problem of space is more serious and we 
are not, therefore , surprised at the congestion to be found in 
them. We think that this is an evil which can be remedied 
without much expense. 


Sunday Work. 

One of the grievances of the 'workers, as pointed- out in 
the labour memorandum, is that they-are often compelled to 
work on Sundays. Our enquiries have convinced us that the 
charge is true. However, some factory owners have stated 
before us that, as a rule, they do not work on. Sundays, while 
some others have stated that if ever they .are obliged to work 
on a Sunday, a compensating holiday is allowed subsequently. 
We have also been told that whenever Sunday work is re¬ 
quired of the labourers, it is because a work has to bo finished 
urgently against the arrival of a steamer and failure to des¬ 
patch the goods by the particular steamer would entail loss 
to the shippers. The labour representatives have stated that 
the practice of allowing a compensating holiday does not 
exist. 

We consider that all factories should be closed entirely 
on one day in the weelc, preferably Sunday. But there may 
be some exceptions and these exceptions are provided for in 
the/Factorise Act. The grievances, in regard to this matter, 
will be remedied when, as we have recommended below, the 
Factories Act is declared applicable to all mats and matting 
factories. 


Labour Welfare. 

One of the basic reasons for friction and strife in industry 
is the absence of personal contact between employers and 
employees in modern factories. The employer or the chief 
manager in a factory is generally an overworked indivi¬ 
dual who has very little time, even if he has the inclination, 
to cultivate personal contacts with the workers. lie is 
surrounded by his'superintendents, clerks and overseers who 
generally act as intermediaries, between him and his emplo¬ 
yees. We are convinced that it will serve the interests of 
the , employers as well as the workers, if closer personal 
relations can be established between them. One direction 
in which this can be achieved is by their undertaking- 
labour welfare work ip co-operation. ’ We consider that 
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m6re valuable and permanent results can be achieved by 
voluntary efforts than by compulsory legislation. There are 
several directions in which the lot ot' labour can be improved 
m this manner. The general literacy among the workers,’ 
children . aswell as adults can be improved by the open- 
ing of night schools. The opening of co-operative stores 
recreation clubs, maternity and child welfare centres etc., 
will also go far in bettering the conditions of the workers and 
serve to establish better relations between them and the 
employers. There is unfortunately a growing tendency 
among both parties to consider that'it is difficult, if not im¬ 
possible, to establish harmonious relationship between them. 
It is high time in the interests of peace and prosperity in the 
industry, that this deplorable tendency should be strenuously 
combated. The present attitude of the employers to welfare 
schemes is one of practical sympathy. It will be very much 
worth their while if they initiate welfare schemes themselves. 
There is nothing novel in this suggestion. We find that em¬ 
ployers in the western countries often spend large sums of 
money for providing various kinds of amenities for their 
workers. 8uc.li instances are to be found in India also. 
This is not only on humanitarian considerations, but also 
because they realise that any outlay on. such projects will be 
paying in the long run. 4 

Hitherto very little has been done in the field of labour 
welfare work. We understand that some years ago anight 
school was conducted for the workers in Alleppey. The ex¬ 
penses of the school were met hy subscription and funds 
obtained from cinema shows etc. T.he school was carried on 


. for over four years, but had to be closed on account of lack 
of support from the public. We are told that a creche for the 
children of factory workers is working in Alleppey to which 
a contribution is being given by the Tra vane ore Chamber of 
Commerce. It may be said that the present position of the 
industry does not warrant any expenditure on welfare 
scheme's. But the argument is short-sighted. In the first 
place, a great deal of good can be accomplished without any 
large outlay of funds. Further, whatever is spent for such 
purposes will be amply repaid by the creation of contentment 
and goodwill among the w.orlcers. 

Wo are also confident that when welfare schemes_are 
undertaken, adequate financial support will be forthcoming. 

We consider that, the Coir Factory Workers’Union has 
an important duty in this respect. Hitherto their attention : 
has boon largelv'directed to securing better wages from the 
" employers- but there are other directions aswell in which they 
can d ovote their energies profitably. They should themselves ■ 
initiate useful schemes for the welfwaof the workers. They 
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can start co-operative stores, niglit schools, reading rooms 
etc., in the different factory centres. If they do so, we think 
that they can legitimately count upon the financial support of 
the employers and the public. What is needed is a new out¬ 
look and an earnestness and enthusiasm to improve the lot 
of the workers, whose interests are their special and parti¬ 
cular care. We are making these observations with a genuine 
desire to see that- the Union functions far more effectually in 
the service of labour than it does at present. In this connec¬ 
tion, it is due to the Coir Factory Workers’ Union to say that 
within the limits of their scanty funds they are running 
a'night school and a reading room and give relief in cases of 
distress. 

It is also necessary that the State and the municipality 
should come forward to improve the condition of the workers 
who play an important part in the nationaLeconomy. Ordin¬ 
arily their function will be to support and stimulate local ef¬ 
fort; but there are certain duties which it is legitimately'their 
province to undertake. They may open maternity and child 
Welfare centres in localities where the labour population lives. 
We understand that there is one maternity and child welfare 
centre in Alleppey which is assisted with funds by the muni¬ 
cipality ; but we suggest that'-this activity might very well bo 
extended. Better provision can' be made for medical, relief 
by the opening of rural dispensaries ; public libraries and 
reading rooms-may be started for the spread of education and 
enlightenment. - They should also make liberal grants in sup¬ 
port of schemes which serve to promote the material and moral 
welfare of the workers. : 

We now turn to the specific demands made by the Labour 
Union. They are 

. (i) That maternity benefit should be provided for 
worsen workers.. 

fii) That schools should be opened by the employers for 
imparting,education to the factory children. 

fiii) That a scheme of unemployment insurance-'' should 
i be started. 


Maternity Benefit, 

. We have carefully considered the proposal mado in the 
labour memorandum that the factory owners should provide 
maternity benefit to the women employees. - 

• The women are employed in operations such as sorting 
splicing, braiding, rehanking etc. The greater portion of them • 
; coi k vam m !epP ° y are emp 1( Wed in the factories exporting 
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The general standard of living, of the workers being low, 
there can be little doubt that some form of maternity benefit 
would be of great help to the women workers. There was, 
however, a unanimity of opinion among the employers against 
this proposal. They said that the passing of a legislation en¬ 
forcing maternity benefits will immediately result in reducing 
the number of women employees. Their objection, was, not 
so much to the extra expenses which they would have to 
incur as to the harassment and annoyance which they might 
be subjected to in the administration of the Act. They have 
stated that they would rather stop the employment of women 
than undergo the trouble and inconvenience resulting there¬ 
from. Maternity Benefit Acts are in force in some of the Bri¬ 
tish Indian Provinces. But we have no information whether 
the introduction of this measure has caused a reduction in the 
number of women employees. In any case, this is a question 
that cannot be tackled without duly considering the employ- 
numb of women in other industries also. We recommend 
that Government should bestow their attention, as early as 
possible, on the question of enacting a maternity benefit law 
alter due consultations with all interests concerned. 

Schools for Factory Children. 

_ W« rocogni.se the paramount importance of the education 
ol factory children jind we are very much.in sympathy with 
this proposal. We have already indicated our views in 
regard to welfare schemes of this kind. This is not a matter 
in which anything can be achieved immediately by legislation. 
Wo think that the need can be met to some extent by volun - 
tarv effort with the practical sympathy and co-operation of 
the employers. * 

t Unemployment Insurance: 

Wc consider that it is not practicable to introduce any 
scheme of unemployment insurance in'the State at present. 
On this question the Royal Commission on Labour m India 
has stated as follows :~~“’"Wq cannot regard any national 
system of insurance with which wc are familiar as feasible 
at present in India.”. However, we understand that legis¬ 
lation on this subject is contemplated in some provinces in 
British India. It'will he desirable to be guided by the ex¬ 
perience of its work obtained by those governments. 

Labour Organisation. 

In iho labour memorandum, the complaint is made that 
the factory owners do not accord adequate recognition to the 
• workers’ unions and that those who are suspected of talcing 
an active part In Union work are sometimes visited with un¬ 
just punishments such as fines, wrongful dismissals - etc/; 
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‘Victimization was strongly denied, though, some instances 
were mentioned to us ; but it has to be remembered that it 
is not always easy to prove such charges. The labour re¬ 
presentatives have also pointed out that the generally un¬ 
sympathetic attitude of the employers is a serious hindrance 
to the promotion and maintenance of amicable industrial 
relationships. 

Whatever may have been the past attitude of some of the 
employers, we are glad to note that practically every one 
of them who gave evidence before the Board, stated that, he 
was prepared to welcome and recognise a properly organised 
labour union which could speak on behalf of his workers and 
also to investigate and rectify any genuine grievance brought 
to his notice by the Union. 

We consider that full co-operation between the unions 
and the employers is necessary. In view of the helpful 
attitude of the employers, we consider that labour may dis¬ 
miss the apprehensions expressed in this regard i.n their 
memorandum. 

We are told that attempts at the organisation of the 
labourers in the mats and matting industry in Alloppey began 
about 20 years ago'. Till recently the organization was known 
as the' Travancore Labour Association which was not a 
registered body. As soon as the Trade Unions Act of 1112 
came into force, the Labour Association got itself registered 
under the Act, under its present name “ The Travancore 
.Coir Factory Workers’ Union ” with its head- office at 
AHeppey• From the statements submitted to us, we find.that, 
on the 28th February 1989, there were 7481 members on the 
register of the Union. The membership subscription is at 
the rate of 2 chuckrams per month. Copies of the annual 
reports and audited balance sheets of the old Association for 
the years 1104 to 1111 and the audited balance sheet of the 
Union for the year 1112 have been submitted to the Board. 

Besides the Travancore Coir Factory Workers’ Union of 
Alleppey, there are also three district unions of recent origin 
at Shertally, Muhtunma and Aroor. All those are registered 
under the Trade Unions Act- 

In tms connection, we should also mention the fact that 
the representative character of the Union has sometimes 
been challenged by- the employers. With regard to this 
point, we would observe that it is not to be expected, parti¬ 
cularly in Indian conditions, that all the workers or even a 
majority of the workers in an industry wall ever enrol them¬ 
selves formally as members of a union. A fair proportion of' 
them, sufficiently well organised and capable ,of representing 
the. views and interests of all, is all that is usually' required 
for recognition. We would also refer to the view of the 




Royal Commission on Labour that the argument that a Union 
is not sufficiently representative of the workers is unsound 
in principle. > 

Charges of indiscipline and lack of effective control have 
also been made against the labour unions. It has, however, 
to be recognised that properly organising and controlling 
several thousands of workers is no easy task. Nevertheless, 
we would urge that no pains should; be spared to instil into 
the minds of the rank and tile that sense of discipline and 
correct conduct which are so essential for the strength and 
solidarity o! any association working for the common inter¬ 
ests of large numbers of people. Above all, every possibles 
effort should be made to make the workers realise that the 
hotter ordering and prosperity of the industry should be as 
much their concern as that of their employers and, in that 
spirit of responsibility and mutual support, they should ac¬ 
tively co-operate with the employers and the Government .in 
any steps that may be taken for the organisation of the 
industry on the lines of our recommendations. We would 
particularly emphasise that it is absolutely necessary that a 
calm and peaceful atmosphere should prevail in the industry 
to enable 1 the Government to adopt the measures so urgently 
required to improve the conditions in the industy and to set 
if on the mud to renewed prosperity. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Administration and Statistics. 

* Applk-uUm <>f the Factories Act to the Mats and Matting 
Industry, 

It is suggested in the labour memorandum that the con¬ 
ditions under which labour is employed in the factories, can 
be greatly improved if the requirements of the Travancore 
factories Act. are strictly enforced in the case of the mats 
arul matting factories. This Act (No. "VIII 'of 1114) contains 
ample and detailed provisions for the protection of the health, 
safety and gouera.1 welfare of factory workers. 

('hapler I! 1 of the Act. deals with the health and safety of 
workers and include provisions for cleanliness, ventilation, 
overcrowding, lighting, water-supply, latrines and urinals and 
other amenities in factories. The labour representatives are, 
therefore, right when they say that the remedy for the unsatis¬ 
factory working conditions hi some of the factories, lies in the 
strict enforcement of the above provisions of the Factories 
•Act, 
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However, it has to be pointed out that the Factories Act 
is not directly applicable to all the mats and matting* 
factories. To bring any factory under the operation of the 
Act, it must satisfy two conditions, ms., 

(1) Twenty or more people must be working in its pre¬ 
mises and precincts. 

12) The manufacturing process in it or in any part of it, 
must be carried on. with the aid of power. 

The majority of the mats and matting factories do not use 
power. A few use power for minor operations such as shear¬ 
ing, braiding etc., and the Act is applicable in their case. One 
factory owner stated that he had 700 looms out of which the 
Act was applicable only to 100 looms, the remaining 000 being 
outside the scope of the Act as power was not, used in the 
premises. This is an anomaly. 

In our opinion the application of the Act should be exten¬ 
ded to all manufacturing premises (excepting cottage industry) 
where mats and mattings are made. In this - proposal, we arc 
supported by the proprietors of most of the well-conducted fac¬ 
tories. We note that this object can be secured without fresh 
legislation. Section 5 of the Act empowers tho Government 
to declare by notification the precincts whereon a manufactur¬ 
ing process is carried on, whether with or without the aid of 
power and whereon or within the precincts whereof, on any 
day of the twelve months preceding, ten or more, workers are em 
ployed, to be a factory for all or any of the purposes of the Act. 

We recommend that the operation of tho Act be extended 
in the manner stated above to the mats and matting factories 
in Travancore and we expect that if this is done hardly any 
mats and matting factory will be exempt from the operations * 
of the Act. 

Administration of Factory Laws. 

Peace in industry and the welfare of Labour dopend, in a 
large measure, on the efficient administration of the factory 
laws. In this section, therefore, we would offer some sugges¬ 
tions on this all important question. . • 

The first factory law enacted in the State was the Factories 
Act No. V of 1089. This was based on the Indian .Factories 
* Act No. XII-of 1911. In this Act, a factory was defined as any 
premises using mechanical or electrical power and in which 50 
or.more-persons- were employed on any day in the year. Cer¬ 
tain-industrial undertakings such, as mines, tea, coffee, rubbor, 
cardamom and indigo factories and industrial schools were ex¬ 
cluded from. the. operation of the' Act. Government wore 
granted powers to extend it to premises (except those excluded 
by the Act) in which 20 persons or more were employed. Pro¬ 
vision was made for the appointment of inspectors of factories ' 
for local areas. District Magistrates were ex-officio inspectors 
■yrithin 1 their respective jurisdiction. 
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The Act, although it contained provisions relating to health 
and safety, was limited in its scope, as it did not apply to a 
large number of factories working in the State. The arrange¬ 
ments made for inspection were also not quite satisfactory. 
The provision made in the Act for the appointment of full time 
inspectors was not availed of, the work of inspection being left 
entirely to the District Magistrates. 

The Factories Act of 1114 (which superseded the Act of 
1089) effected extensive improvements in the scope and opera¬ 
tion of the law. The principal changes were 

(1) the application of the Act was extended to all indus¬ 
trial undertakings using power and employing not less 
than 20 persons. ‘ The Government were granted power 
to declare,by notification undertakings employing not 
less than 10 persons- and working with or, without 
power as factories for the purposes of the Act. 

(2) the reduction of hours of work. 

(3) restrictions in the employment of children ; and 

(4) better observance by factories of the provisions of the 

Act. 

The rules under the Act have not yet been issued. The 
draft rules were published in the Government Gazette on the 
23r<lMay 1939, and a period of 3 months is allowed for public 
criticism. It is hoped that the rules will bo brought into force 
at an early date. 

Earlier in this chapter, we have recommended that Gov¬ 
ernment should avail themselves of the satutory power con¬ 
ferred on them by Section 5 of the Act and declare all mats 
and matting factories where ten or more workers are 
employed as ‘factories’ for the purposes of the Act with a 
view to improve the conditions of labour in these factories. 
However, the mere extension of the Act will not serve this 
purpose. What is equally important is to make efficient 
arrangements to see that the provisions of the Act are observed 
by the factory owners. Trie Act provides the necessary 
machinery for the purpose. Under the A'ct Government may 
appoint Inspectors of factories with jurisdiction over local 
areas as well as a Chief Inspector for the whole State. The 
District Magistrates arc inspectors in their own districts. The 
arrangements for factory inspection in the past were not quite 
effective, in spite of the fact that the number of factories to 
bo in spec tod by the District Magistrates under the old Act 
was small. In our view, the continuance of such an arrange¬ 
ment will not bo satisfactory. The number of factories to be 
inspected under the present Act is considerably larger’and 
this will bo increased still further when the application of the 
Act is extended to all mats and matting factories. The duties 
‘ imposed on the inspectors are also more strenuous and exact¬ 
ing. The health and safety of labour depend to % large extent 
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on the regularity and efficiency of the inspection of factories. 
The District Magistrates (who are also Division Poishkars) aro 
over-worked officers with multifarious duties. It will be too 
much to expect them to devote much time or attention to the 
inspection of all the factories within their'jurisdiction. Wo 
therefore think it is imperatively necessary to create a seprate 
inspecting organization as contemplated in the Act. 

The State may be divided into 3 Factory Districts and 
one Inspector appointed for each District. 

1. ' Trivandrum District- -to comprise the taluks of the Tri¬ 
vandrum .Revenue Division, and the taluks of Quilon, Kottara- 
kara, Pathanapuram, Shencotta and Kunnathur of the Quilon 
Division. 

, Head quarters—Tri van drum. 

2. '-AUeppey District- to comprise the taluks of Karunaga- 
pally, Karthigapally, Mavclikara, Ambalapuzhu and Shcrtally 
of the Quilon Division and Vycome of the Kottayam Division. 

Headquarters— Alleppey. 

3. Kottayam DisDict. to comprise all the taluks of tiro 
Kottayam division including Devicolam and I’eormado (except 

, Vycome) and Tiruvalla and Pathanaratliitta of the Quilon 
Division. 

Headquarters -Kottayam. 

Iu view of the large number of mats and matting factories in 
the'Alleppey district, and plantation factories in Kottayam 
district, it may be necessary to app oint additional Inspectors 
in' those districts. 

The Inspectors should carry out the periodical inspection 
of th,e factories within their jurisdiction and submit such 
reports and returns as are prescribed by rules. The Inspector 
may also be empowered to act as mediator in minor disputes 
that may occur m their districts.^ 

Chief Inspector (.Labour Commissioner.) 

, The appointment of a central authority to direct and co¬ 
ordinate the work of the inspectors appears to be necessary. 
He will control the ; work of the inspectors and secure uiiifdr- 
mity in the application of the Act in the different districts. 
His designation maybe Commissioner of Labour, although for 
th'e purpose of the Factories Act, he may be referred to its 
the Chief Inspector of Factories. As Commission or of Labour, 
ho may be. entrusted with the administration of the other 
labour enactments also, vis., the Trade Unions Act, the Trade 
Disputes Apt, the Workmen”.s Compensation Act and the 
Payment of Wages and the Trade Boards Acts (when passed;. 
He will act as expert advisor to Grovermnent in all labour 




blatters. He should be responsible for the collection and 
compilation of labour statistics for which thiere should be a 
special bureau in his office. He may also be empowered to 
act as mediator in major labour disputes. We think that a 
full-time officer will be necessary to discharge all these duties 
and. responsibilities. In the recent past, labour matters have 
assumed an importance which was not dreamt of some years 
ago and they are bojjnd to loom larger still, as the State grows 
in industrial importance and labour becomes more and more 
self-conscious and vocal. It is in view of these considerations' 
that we recommend the appointment of a whole time" com¬ 
missioner^ The Labour Commissioner should have the status 
and pay of a major Head of Department as he has to command 
the confidence and respect of both capital and labour. The 
Inspectors of factories may be given the rank .and pay of 
Assistant Division Peislikars. 

Compilation of Statistics. 

We have already indicated how seriously we have been 
handicapped in our work on account of the lack of statistical 
information relating to wage rates, prices, cost of living and 
other matters indispensable in an enquiry of this .kind. We 
desire to state that it is highly necessary in the, interests of 
labour, the employers and the industry in general that reliable 
statistics should be collected, maintained and published by 
an impartial authority. It will also be a very valuable help to 
Government in the formulation of labour policy and in the 
prompt adoption of remedial measures. 

As wo have suggested in another connection, the office of 
the Labour Commissioner should be responsible for the com¬ 
pilation of statistics. ' Statistical data may be collected and 
maintained under various subjects and . heads." But wo,.con¬ 
sider Unit the first attempt, should be directed towards the 
compilation of cost of living index numbers. 

The device of cost of living indices are, in modern tim.es, 
extensively made use of for the adjustment of wages. As far 
as Travancoro is concerned, problems relating to wage adjust¬ 
ments used to bo more or loss 'easily solved by means of 
mutual bargaining, between the workers and their employers ! 
and labour troubles wore .rare. In recent times,_ however,, 
labour has adopted the method of organized bargaining and 
agitation for securing higher, wages. Strikes and lock-outs 
have also become frequent.. The . labourers complain that 
rates of wages have been heavily ,reduced and that they Ho ' 
"not earn enough even for their primary requirements. The 
employers on their part maintain that cost of living has 
fallen to a greater extent than the reduction in wages. 



liliere is practically no data to support the contentions of 
either the labourers or the employers. Nor is there any 
means to measure exactly the changes in the cost of living. 
It is to obviate this difficulty that cost of living index 
numbers are compiled and maintained. .For, they indicate 
the changes in the cost of living and constitute the best 
means of securing wage agreements with the minimum of 
friction between the employers and the workers. 

From the nature of the work involved, it will be obvious 
that a permanent organization is noeessary, firstly to investi¬ 
gate and prepare family budgets, secondly to collect weekly, 
prices and finally to compile and publish the statistics. Here 
we desire to observe that the family budgets we have collect¬ 
ed and tabulated have been prepared with all the care and 
caution possible in enquiries of this type. They give us 
information mainly about the average earnings of the families 
of coir factory workers, how their income is expended and 
give an indication of the relative importance of the various 
items of consumption. Family budgets prepared at any given 
time can show only the expenditure at that time and no com¬ 
parisons would be possible without statistics of prices of 
earlier years. It is not, therefore, practicable to construct 
cost of living index numbers for the previous years. But a 
start can very well be.made at the present time ; and we feel 
confident that, in the hands of an expert statistician with a 
trained staff, the results of our enquiry will , prove a very 
valuable basis to commence work from. 

Under fairly stable conditions, as we have in Travanoore, 
it 'Would suffice to publish index numbers once a month, from 
the prices collected weekly. Once family budgets are 
prepared and the relative importance of the items of expen¬ 
diture is ascertained, the collection of data relating to retail 

E rices from week to week is'the important work that has to 
e regularly attended‘to by the statistical section of the 
Labour Commissioner’s office. In addition to the compilation 
of the cost of living index numbers, the Inspectors of 
Factories and the Labour Commissioner should, make it their 
function to collect detailed statistics relating to the working 
of the Labour Laws. The annual reports of the Commissioner', 
apart from reviewing the administration of the Labour Laws, 
should also give full statistical . Information regarding* the 
number pf factories, working population, wage rates, hours 
of work, accidents, prosecutions and other matters affecting 
the welfare of the workers. 




CHAPTER VIII. 


Control of the Industry. 

One of Iho chief questions which was raised” in the 
labour meritorandum and which, by the terms of reference, 
has been specifically referred to us is that of “imposing res¬ 
trictions on the establishment of factories with a view to avoid 
mushroom factories with no capital springing up and pre¬ 
judicially affecting both employers and labourers”. The 
memorandum attributes the present depressed condition of 
the industry and the alleged inability of the factory owners 
to raise the level of wages "to the unorganised and unecono¬ 
mic methods followed by the factory owners and shippers 
and to the unbridled competition that subsists amongst them¬ 
selves. Many persons, without adequate capital, enter the 
industry, animated solely by the money-making motive, and 
they indulge in unscrupulous under-cutting of prices in the 
foreign markets. They are responsible for the difficulties of 
ovon tjho well-conducted factories which carry on the industry 
with adequate financial resources. The industry should be 
sa ved from its present unorganised condition. Manufacturers 
and shippers and their competition in the foreign markets 
should lie'controlled by legislation. No ono who does not 
deposit Its. 5,000 with the Government should be allowed to 
conduct a factory.- The profit motive should not be the sole 
guiding factor in the industry. The interests of labour 
should bo adequately protected. 

The above is, in brief, the labour point of view and it is 
clear that what they want is State control or rationalization 
of the industry, with a view to save it from'self-extinction 
and to secure the best interests of the manufacturers and 
shippers, the labourers and the State in'general. 

We, therefore, now proceed to deal with the question “of 
the State control or rationalization of the coir.mats and, mat¬ 
ting industry. 

In (Ihaptor 1 of this report wo have referred to the 
•phenomenal expansion of the mats and matting industry in 
Travancoro during the past two decades. The exports of 
matting increased from 1,114,811 yds. in 1919-20 to 9 578,020 
yards in 1036-37 or by 860 per cent and that of mats from 
110,527 cwts. in 1921-22 (earlier figures are not available) to 
2 58,100 cwts. in 1936-37 or by 233 per cent.. The value,of ex¬ 
ports rose from Rs. 22*96 lakhs in 1919-20 to Rs. 116-57 lakhs 
in 1936-37. But neither the steady growth of the industry nor 
its present magnitude is an index, of its' prosperity. Opinion 
among manufacturers is unanimousth at the wide expansion of 
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the market has brought little benefit to those engaged in the 
industry. The factory owners who gave evidence before ns 
stated they were earning good profits up to the year 1927, 
that thereafter the prices of coir products began to fall, partly 
on account of the economic depression and parti}’ on account 
of competition among the manufacturers;, that consequently 
their profits began to dwindle and that, at the present 
moment, most of them are either working their factories at 
a loss or are making only nominal profits. We have not been 
able to ascertain the'extent of the profits or the losses and the 
labour representatives, although they recognise that the 
industry is in a disorganised condition, do not admit that it is 
not in a” position to give better wages to the workers. We are 
all agreed, however, that the profits have been falling in 
recent years, that at the present moment some factories arc 
working at a loss and that some factory owners do not oven 
know whether they are earning profits or incurring losses, 
One thing is perfectly evident, that, owing to the chaotic' 
conditions in the industry, it is not reaping the advantages to 
which its well-nigh monopolistic position entitles it. ' This is 
'a state of affairs which brings no benefits to the employers, 
the workers or the State. The prosperity of the industry is 
of vital importance to the labourers as their wages and earn¬ 
ings depend primarily on the capacity of the industry to earn 
profits. When profits decline, it will have an immediate effect 
on wages, which alone are capable of immediate re-adjustment; 
and no industry can survive continuous loss. It will even¬ 
tually collapse and bring unemployment and distress to the 
labourers in the wake of its ruin. It is primarily from the 
stand point of the interests of the workers that we are con¬ 
cerned, in this enquiry with the rehabilitation of this in¬ 
dustry. 

The ruin of the industry will also cause serious loss to 
the State. The industry now occupies a unique position in 
the State, being the single largest factory industry in Travan- 
core. Apart from the employment that it gives to thousands 
of labourers (estimated at 25 to 30 thousand;, its economic 
value to the State is immense. But, equally, a losing in¬ 
dustry is an economic loss to the State as it ..means that it is 
exporting its capital resources. 

Causes of the Deolim in Prosperity, 

The present Unfortunate plight of the industry has to he 
ascribed chiefly to be unchecked and ruinous' competition • 
among the producers who, for the sake of securing business, 
keep on lowering prices and even sell .their goods’ below cost 
price. From 1927,'there has been a large influx of shippers 
and manufacturers (non-shippers) into the trade. The number 
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of shippers is now considerably in excess of the ability of 
the. industry to. support them.' There, are over a hundred 
registered shippers and, obviously, if the business was distri¬ 
buted equally among them, each would secure only 1 p. c., 
but in actual fact there are some shippers who individually 
has as much as 15 per cent of the business, with the result 
that several others are securing only a very small fractional 
part of 1 per cent or no business at all. Obviously such 
shippers cannot prosper themselves. Their business is so 
insignificant that they cannot obtain the service of reputable 
agents to represent them in the buying centres. Their 
agents can find a sale for the goods only by cutting prices. 
They do not care at what prices they sell or whether the 
shippers make a profit, or not. They sell a few bundles a 
month; their commission is negligible: and after struggling 1 
for a few months, they give up their agency and other agents 
o|the same category take their place with the' same result. 
One such agent offering goods at ridiculously low prices de¬ 
presses the prices of all other shippers’ goods. Then there 
are certain agents who order goods but refuse to accept 
them on some pretext or other. Such goods aim thrown on 
the market and are sold at such prices as they will fetch. 

Both these classes of agents are doing a disservice to the 
industry. Besides the reduction of prices caused by the 
operation of undesirable agents in the foreign markets, there 
is also acute internal competition among the manufacturers, 
both those who are shippers as well, as those who are not. 
This happens in the following manner. Firm A, a firm of 
shippers in Alleppey, sends samples and quotations to abuyer 
in England. This buyer who is in touch with other manu¬ 
facturing shippers enquires of the latter whether they can 
produce goods at cheaper prices. -Firms B, C, and D quote 
lower prices, of which the quotation of the firm D is the 
lowest. The buyer intimates this rate to the original firm A 
and asks if it can supply at the rate quoted by D. Firm A is 
there upon obliged either to lower its price to the level quoted 
by 1) or lose the order. Often it, prefers the former course. 
Wo arc told that this practice of cutting prices prevails to 
a largo extent,. Everybody condemns the practice, but in the 
keen si niggle for existence, nobody is able to renounce it. 

Among the manufacturers who are not shippers also 
there is uueheckod competition. There is a larger number of 
such factories, most, of them outside Alleppey. They receive 
orders for goods from the shipping firms in Alleppey. A firm 
in AHeppov receives an order, say, for 1000 cwts. of a parti¬ 
cular kind'of mat. It doos not uiakp the goods itself as it is 
’ more profitable to get it done in the district factories. So it 
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circulates the order to some of these .factories and calls for 
quotations aud the factory which offers the lowest price gets 
the order. It has been stated in evidence that sometimes 
these district factory owners, in their anxiety to secure 
business in order to keep themselves going, execute orders 
below cost price. Probably they expect to make profits from 
other sources; but those firms however, whose sole business 
is the mats and matting manufacture and who refuse to do 
business at a loss suffer and have eventually to wind up 
their business and clear out. The unprofitable concerns 
struggle on for some time and then they are also obliged to 
shutdown. But so long, as they last they do incalculable 
harm to the industry. 

Again, in recent years a large number of men without 
adequate financial resources or experience of business has 
come into the industry. They started business on borrowed 
capital which they obtained on inadequate security, at hoaty 
rates of interest. . They live on their borrowings 'and are com¬ 
pelled to carry on business in order to satisfy their financiers 
that they are continuing to trade. These men owing to their 
unbusiness-like methods, come into acute competition with 
the more reputable manufacturers. 'They have no cash to 
purchase yarn and s,o buy it on credit. They fix vory low 
rates of wages and even these are not paid at regular intervals 
or in full at any time. They maintain rice and provision 
shops, tea shops and, in some instances, even barbershops. 
A running account is kept with the labourers who receive, on 
account, ‘chits’ to these shops. Only a small portion of the 
wages'is given in cash. In other words, the .labourer is given 
enough to keep him alive and his account is seldom completely 
settled, and very often the poor labourer does not know 
•what is due to him. These irregularities were rampant, among 
certain factory owners before-the last general strike of the 
workers. The strike, brought about some improvement in 
regard to the payment of wages. But the practice of paying 
them, at long and irregular intervals is a feature still prevalent 
to a considerable extent in the industry. This class of 
manufacturers have generally but a poor knowledge of the 
business. They have no notion whether they are trading at 
a profit or at a loss., since they do not maintain regular Re¬ 
counts and. never prepare annual balance sheets and profit 
and loss accounts. Manufacturers of this class do a great 
deal of harm to the industry by their cut-throat competition 
and irregular practices. 

Another unheaithy . development ■■ in the industry in 
recent years was emphasised by several witnesses. It was 
pointed out that there was considerable waste in the industry 
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both in effort and in money. Thousands of new patterns a t'd 
produced every year where hundreds would suffice. A very 
large sum of money is annually spent in preparing and send¬ 
ing out thousands of samples, where with better co-ordination 
a much smaller number would have been ample. In the 
printing of mats and matting, thousands of patterns are pro¬ 
duced, of which only a small fraction is taken up. Most firms 
doing this business maintain a separate establishment for the 
preparation of stencils, many of which are used only a few 
times and then discarded. It was estimated that not less 
than Its. I lakh was lost to the industry annually by the pre¬ 
paration pi' superfluous samples, superfluous patterns or sten¬ 
cils .a loss which could be avoided by proper organization. 

. We were also told that some manufacturers regularly resort 
to very reprehensible practices such as trading in different 
names, pirating of samples, shipping goods below samples 
and so on. Of course, no names were mentioned, but no one 
donied tho existence of such malpractices. 

In the above paragraphs we have described the present 
disorganised condition of the mats and matting industry in 
Travancoro. The picture is a depressing one, but no one who 
• has studied the subject carefully will deny thatut-is a true one. 
Tho question now is, ‘ What is the way out'? Are we to allow 
matters to take their own course, hoping that the fittest will 
survive? A policy of laisses-faira will, it seems to us, be 
disastrous. For if competition is allowed to work out its bane¬ 
ful effects without let or hindrance, the fittest will not 
survive; but all will go under. Suppose there are only two 
firms in the nlats and matting industry and they carry on a 
relentless competition between themselves, both, of them are 
as'm i k.*.1i likoly to got ruined in the process as it is likely for 
ono of them to survive. The conception that free competition 
in business is the law of natu.ro has been abandoned long ago 
in all industrially advanced countries, where various indus¬ 
tries, whon faced with extinction by unbridled competition, 
have saved themselves by amalgamation, or by organisation 
of tho industry on co-operative basis. The tea and rubber 
restriction schemes are instances in point. In both these 
industries, disaster was averted by the adoption of schemes 
for controlling production and distribution, the State lending 
its support to the schemes by onacting the necessary legisla¬ 
tion. Tho urgent no oil of the hour for the mats and matting 
industry is the inauguration of a scheme of control with the 
help and co-oporation of tho tiovemmont. 

This question has boon engaging the earnest attention of 
the manufacturers for some time past. A scheme for the 
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establishment of a Board of Control was prepared by Mr. 
Haydon of Messrs. William Goodacre & Sons Ltd., and it 
was referred to a “Rationalization Committee consisting of 
3 European and 5 Indian manufacturers. At a meeting of 
the Committee held on March 13th 1939, the scheme was 
approved by the committee with certain alterations, additions 
and amendments and it was decided to recommend it as modi¬ 
fied to a general meeting of the manufacturers to be held 
shortly afterwards. This meeting was held on the 12th April 
1939, with an attendance of K European and 9 Indian manu¬ 
facturing shippers. The discussion at the meeting disclosed 
the existence of a sharp cleavage of opinion about the scheme 
between the European shippers and the majority of the 
Indian shippers. The latter expressed their apprehension 
that the acceptance of the scheme would endanger their 
interests by placing them completely at the mercy of the 
Europeans who already held a dominating position in the 
industry. They had an alternative scheme which was placed 
before the meeting. After some discussion, the meeting 
appointed a committee to examine both the schemes and 
select from them those points on which there was general 
agreement for further consideration by all interests con¬ 
cerned. Copies of the two schemes have been supplied to N 
the Board for consideration. (Vide Appendices III & IVj. 
They are summarised below and the points of agreement and 
difference between them indicated. 

Scheme Prepared by the Indian Manufacturers and 
Shippers. 

.This is in the form of a draft bill to be passed into law by 
: the Travancore Legislature. In the “statement of objects ' 
and reasons” prefixed to the Bill, the main object of the Bill 
is defined tu be “to restrict the opening of further factories 
and the coming in of new factors”. It is stated that “the 
Bill does not propose to standardise the qualities or wages or 
prices or to insist upon ‘Regulation’ or ‘Trade Marks’ at this 
stage s the Legislature can deal with them later when neces- ■ 
sity arises. Restriction of the number of shippers is the 
immediate remedy suggested for overcoming the prosont un- 
Realthy competition”. To serve this objoct it is proposed ..to 
restrict by legislation the manufacture and oxport of coir 
mats and matting *fco those who are already engaged in the 
trade. They are to be.granted licenses to continue business 
in the same category in which they do business now. 

Those engaged in the industry are divided into four 
classes, vis.-.— 

(1) Manufacturer-shippers. These are persons or firms 
who are carrying on the business of coir manufacture and . ' 
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who have shipped mats and matting during the twelvemonths 
ending June 1939, whether or not in conduction with any 
. other business. 

(3) Factors. A factor is defined as a person or company 
% who is not himself a manufacturer or consumer of coir mats 
and mattings, but who buys goods from a manufacturer in 
Travancore and resells or ships them. 

13) Manufacturers. A person or company who owns more 
than ten looms and manufactures coir mats and mattings, 
but does not make shipments is called a manufacturer. 

14) Cottage Manufacturers. A cottage manufacturer is 
defined as a manufacturer of coir mats and mattings who is 
not a shipper and who owns not more than five looms and 
does not employ power but employs only members of his own 
family. 

Note;—Persons who have more than5, but less than 10. 
looms are not included in any of the four classes. 
(This might be an oversight.) 

All thfe above classes of persons who are now engaged in 
the trade should obtain licenses within 90 days of the Act 
coming into force, if they wish to continue in the business. 
They are entitled to get licenses; but if they fail to do so, 
they have to. go out of the trade. There is absolute prohibi¬ 
tion against new entrants into the business, (except as cot¬ 
tage manufacturers) but the existing manufacturer-shippers 
and manufacturers are permitted to expand their business 
under certain conditions and subject to a limit of. 10 per cent 
of the number of existing looms every year. A manufacturer 
who owns not less than 50 looms can become a manufacturer- 
shipper. Similarly, a factor or cottage manufacturer can 
buy the factory and other rights' of a manufacturer-shipper 
or manufacturer in which case his original license will be 
cancelled and a new license granted according to thepur- 
chase right. 

This license control is to be exercised by a committee, 
elected by the license holders and approved t\y Government, 

' the first committee which is to function for the first four’ 
months being wholly nominated by Government. The com¬ 
mittee is to consist of 11 persons, 6 representing manufac¬ 
turer-shippers, of whom two shall be Europeans and four • 
Indians, 3 representing manufacturers and one each re- 
' presenting Oottege manufacturers and factors' 

The more important powers of the committee are the fol- . 
lowing. Tiie committee will have power; 

. (1) to issue, suspend or. cancel licenses to manufac¬ 

turer-shippers, manufacturers, cottage mauufaQ,- 
turers and factors, 
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(2j to exercise such control and supervision over factors 
as provided in th© Act. 

(3) to obtain information from factories, shippers or 

i'aetors regarding production, shipment, equip¬ 
ment and other particulars required as per the 
Act. • 

(4) to enforce observance by all concerned of the provi¬ 

sions of the Act and the rules and bye-laws 
framed thereunder from time to time and, in de¬ 
fault, to take steps to suspend or cancel the 
license. 

In order to obtain a license, a manufacturer-shipper 
should have not less than 25 looms, a manufacturer not less 
than 10 looms and a cottage manufacturer not less than 5 
looms. A factor should have made shipments during the pre¬ 
ceding twelve months. Manufacturer-shippers, manufactur¬ 
ers and factors will have to satisfy the committee, if and when 
required to do so, that they are earning a minimum gross profit 
of 5 per cent. It is also laid down that manufacturer-shippers 
and factors shall make shipments only on definite orders and 
that manufacturers shall not sell or export goods outside Tra* 
vancore. 

Mr. Hay don’s Scheme. 

This scheme is much wider in scope. It is claimed for 
it that it will rationalize the entire industry in the interests 
of all who are engaged in it, vis., the manufacturers, the 
consumers and the workers, by checking unhealthy competi¬ 
tion, reducing waste and preventing irregularities and mal¬ 
practices. 

The Act can ofcourse apply only to Tra vancore, but pro¬ 
vision is made for manufacturing shippers outside Travanflore 
becoming members of the Board of control, so that the Act 
may operate effectively in the whole of the -mats and matting 
industry in South India. 

A Board is to be established with statutory powers to 
exercise control over the industry. All the manufacturing 
. shippers- in Trayancore must be members of the Board, but' 
the membership is open also to manufacturing shippers who 
have no offices in Travancore. All the rules and regulations 
under the Act will-be binding on all the members including 
those having offices outside Travancore. 

Those engaged in the industry are divided into the same 
4 classes as in the draft Bill of'the Indian shippers, vis., 
manufacturing shippers, factors, manufacturers and cottage 
manufacturers and the definitions are the same except that a 
cottage manufacturer can possess up to 10 looms (instead of-5 
looms, as in the Indian shippers’ scheme). The membership 
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of the Board of Control is open only to the manufacturing 
shippers. All shipments from Travaneore (or despatches- 
through land and bac-Jcwater routes) shali be subject to 
license by the Board. 

The more important of the powers of the Board are given 
below,. The Board will have power: — 

(a) To control qualities etc., and to ensure that goods 
conform to the Board’s standard (if and when adopted). The 
goods shall: 

1. Bear the Board’s registered trade mark alter pass¬ 

ing for shipment by a competent authority ap¬ 
pointed, by the Board, and 

2. Be sold under the Board’s standard form of con¬ 

tract. 

(b) To bring into force standard forms of buying and. 
selling contracts. 

lc) To standardise weights and measures and qualities 
of raw materials in so far as is necessary for the needs of the 
mats and matting industry, 

id) To eliminate adulteration of yarn by spinners and 
others. 

(e) To standardise wages according to the districts in 
which factories are situated and rates fair to the labourers, 
to the manufacturer and to the consumer. 

if) To eliminate wasteful practices, 

( g ) To^rotect members’, designs and processes. 

(h) To maintain contact with labour and recognised la¬ 
bour unions. 

(£) To encourage amalgamation of existing businesses 
and any other step calculated to eliminate wasteful overhead 
charges and unreasonable competition. 

(j) To take steps to ensure that all shipments are made 
under shippers’'own shipping marks, and/or buyers’ recog¬ 
nised marks, which shall be registered with the Board. 

(k) To secure legislation ensuring payment of wages in, 
cash ahd weekly at all factories and to co-operate in taking 
steps to prevent evasions of the Factories Act or any other 
labour legislation. 


in) To govern the issue of new qualities and designs at 
regulated periods and in quantities adjusted.to the reasonable 
progressive needs of the trade. 

(o) To provide the appointment of official arbitrators in 
■the world’s markets. 

ip) To cdntlne sales of members of. the Control Board to 
'puyera who confine their purchases to the members of the. 
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Control Board and/or to grant special facilities and prices to 
buyers who confine their purchases to the members of the 
Board. 

($) To issue licenses to or to withhold from such persons 
who, not already manufacturers, are desirous, of becoming 
manufacturers and who shall satisfy the Board that the y are 
reasonably equipped financially and otherwise to become 
manufacturers. Cottage manufacturers are exempted from 
the necessity of holding a license, 

O) To negotiate with the distributing agents of the in¬ 
dustry in the United Kingdom and/or other distributing cen¬ 
tres for the formation of an association of distributors for the 
rational organisation and development of sales and the gene¬ 
ral welfare of the industry. 4 . 

* The Board will also be empowered to formulate schemes 
for the general benefit of the industry, such as technical and 
scientific research, market investigations, publicity and simi¬ 
lar methods of increasing consumption, the establishment, 
registration and licensing of standard trade marks, the exami¬ 
nation, grading and certification of goods etc. 

Only firms and persons who have, during the preceding 
twelve'months, both manufactured and shipped goods .will be 
■eligible for membership of the Board and to make shipments, 
after the scheme comes into operation. 

Provision is made for new firms or persoiH becoming 
manufacturing shippers, if they satisfy the following condi¬ 
tions : 

(1) They shall possess a factory containing at least 70 looms; 

(2) Satisfy the Board as to their financial ability ; and 

• (Sj Deposit with the Board a sum of not less than Es. 50 

for each loom possessed, subject to a' maximum of 
Its. 10,000. 

It is noted that such permission shall not be given for a . 
period to be decided, as the number of looms now available 
far exceed the requirements of the industry. 

Factor-shippers who have operated in the past twelve 
months as such will be permitted to .continue as factors, pro¬ 
vided they deposit Its. 3,000 with the Board and undertake to 
abide by the Board’s rules in all respects. New factor-shippers ■ 
will be permitted to enter the business, provided they deposit 
Es. 5,000 and undertake to submit themselves to the Board’s 
rules. 

No restriction is found in the draft scheme against new ' 
manufacturers (who are not shippers) starting business, 
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The Board is to be empowered to impose penalties in case 
of infringement of rules and regulations, but provision is made 
for appeal and arbitration. Penalties may take the form of 
fines (or suspension of license in default), suspension of 
licenses or a combination of the two. 

The voting power of the members will be proportionate to 
the volume of their average ‘annual shipments for a period of 
3 or'5 years. A 3 to 1 majority is prescribed for passing any 
rule, regulation or scheme. In other matters, the ordinary 
rule of majority will apply. 

The control exercised by the Board and the business of 
the Board will be entrusted to a committee elected by the 
members of the Board. The committee is to consist of ten 
members including the President, of which 5 shall be Europeans 
and 5 Indians. 

It will be noted that while both the schemes aim at 
establishing control in the industry, they differ widely in scope 
and methods. ■ 

The most outstanding difference is in the scope of the two 
schemes. The only control proposed to be exercised by the 
Indian shippers’ scheme consists in the licensing of the exist¬ 
ing manufacturing shippers, factors, manufacturers and cottage 
manufacturers. No new firm 'or person will .be permitted to 
start business (except as cottage manufacturers) but the first 
licensees can increase their business subject to certain condi¬ 
tions and limitations. Once licenses are taken out, the 
licensees are at liberty to do their business without inter¬ 
ference or control, the only conditions they are called upon 
to satisfy the licensing committee beingthat goods should not 
be shipped except on definite orders and that all licensees 
(except cottage manufacturers) should satisfy the Committee, 
when called upon to do so, that they are earning a minimum 
of 5 per cent, gross profits. 

Mr. Haydon’s scheme seeks to establish a more 
stringent control over the whole industry including 
the manufacturing, selling and distribution sides. It 
provides for taking measures to control qualities and 
designs, to standardise wages, to put down malpra¬ 
ctices, etc., or, in other words, to organise the industry in 
such manner that (according to the promoters of the scheme) 
the maximum benefits will accrue to the' manufacturers, the 
consumers and the workers. New manufacturing shippers 
and factors are permitted to come into the business, provided 
they satisfy certain exacting conditions. Outside competi¬ 
tion is to be minimised by attracting shippers outside the 
' State to become members of the Board. In the Indian 
shipper’s scheme, the licensing committee consists of 11 mem¬ 
bers of which only 2 will be Europeans and voting is on a 
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purely numerical basis irrespective of the volume of business 
of the members. In Mr. Ha.ydon’s scheme the executive 
committee of the Board is to consist of 10 members of which 
5 shall be Europeans and 5 Indians. The voting right of the 
Board members will be proportionate to the annual average of 
their shipments. There is no rule prescribing a minimum 
gross profit. 

Objection* rinsed by the Indian -manufacturers and, shippers 
to Mr. Hay don's scheme. 

When Mr. Hayden’s scheme was discussed at a meeting 
of the manufacturers on 12th April 1030, Mr. 11. NANairofthe 
Kerala Coir Manufacturing Co., voiced some of the objections 
of the Indian shippers to“the scheme. The chief criticisms 
were directed against clauses 2 (a), 2 (p;, 2 (r) and 13. 

Clause 2 (a) empowers the Control Board to control quali¬ 
ties. Mr. Nair objected to this on the gtound that this would 
lead to standardisation of qualities and consequently of prices' 
which would be detrimental to the interests of Indian shippers. 

Mr. M. L. Janardhana Pillai, in a letter to Mr. Pollard of 
Messrs. William Goodacre & Sous Ltd., dated 14th April 
1939, stated the reasons for this objection. 

These were 

(1) “ Indians do not want others in the trade, whether 
Europeans or Indians, to expose each other’s secrets regard¬ 
ing qualities and patterns, especially when it is realised that 
certain European firms had published in Floor Covering.Trade 
Journals in New York and London damaging statements 
about the. Indians who are in the trade”. 

(2) “ It was pointed out that, while in the Indian firms and 
in the European firms, the Industry is ran entirely by Indian 
labour and Indian staff, the European firms have been adver¬ 
tising in western countries that their products are superior, as 
they are manufactured in European factories ”. 

(3) “There 1 is great danger to Indian firms if they show 
their qualities to others in the trade who may bo members of 
the control Board. Not only that, this ultimately will mean 
the standardisation of prices which, none wants”. ' 

Clause 2 ,p) & 2 (r; are as follows 

Clause 2 (pi “to confine sales of members of the Control 
Board to buyers who confine purchases to members of the 
Control Board and / or to grant special facilities to buyers who 
confine their purchases to members of the Board. Purchases 
by members of the Control Board to be confined to those who" 
confine their sales to the members of the Board. Members of 
the Control Board may.sell to or buy from members of the 
Board.” 
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The Clause is intended to protect the Travancore shippers 
from the competition of producers outside the State who are' 
not members of the Board. 

Clause (in—“to negotiate with distributing agencies of 
the industry in the United Kingdom and other distributing 
centres, for the formation of an association of distributors for 
the rational organization and development of sales and the 
general welfare of the ’industry’ 

Tlio object is evidently to weed out unsound agents from 
foreign markets. We have already remarked that one of the 
factors which have weakened tlie position of the industry is 
the operation of petty and unreliable agents in the distributing 
centres. 

The grounds on which these clauses were objected to do 
not appear to have been fully stated at the meeting. The 
Indian shippers evidently consider that their interests would 
bo better served if their freedom in sales, purchases and 
the appointment of agents is not curtailed. 

Clausa 13. This deals with the constitution of the manag¬ 
ing committo of the Board. On the eommitte, which consists 
of ton members, equal representation of Europeans and 
Indians is provided. 

The Indian shippers considered that their representation 
on the eommitte was insufficient taking into account the 
number of Indians in the industry.' 

The objections of the Indian manufacturers and shippers 
to Mr. Haydon’s scheme disclose the existence, of a strong feel¬ 
ing oh tlioir part of distrust, of ^heir European.brothers in the, 
industry, what they fear is that the control scheme (whether 
it is so intended or not) will perpetuate the domination which 
the Europeans now enjoy in the industry and that they will 
uso it for freezing out their Indian competitors. Mr. M. L. 

' Janardhana Pillai’s letter.which we have quoted above makes 
this clear. Some years ago, the industry was virtually the 
monopoly of a few 7 European firms. It is only within the last 
two decades that the Indians have gone into the business and 
their present share of it is about 50 per cent of the entire 
trade. Along with this expansion, there have .been certain un¬ 
wind© soiiu> developments, but the Indian manufactures fear 
that, in attempting to eradicate the evils, even those Indians 
who conduct tho industry on sound lines will, be affected 
prejudicially. Even today the European 'firms occupy a 
commanding position in the industry. It is contended 
that in competing with the Indians, they enjoy certain 
.special advantages. They have got their head offices 
'in the United Kingdom. The London and Alleppey offices 
work in close co-operation and exchange detailed infor- 
toation about the industry constantly. The London offices 
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have full information about the state of affairs in the manu¬ 
facturing centres, how yarn prices are going, lioiv factories 
are working, how they are financially, what stocks are 
on hand, what orders are coming in what shipments 
are being sent to other markets, what designs are. being 
made and so on. The Alleppey firm is also kept informed 
from day to-day of the state of demand, the' extent 
of stock' and the movement of prices. Financially the 
European firms enjoy a vastly superior position. They 
have larger resources "and their better credit enables them to 
raise funds from banks on easier terms without difficulty. 
On occasion,-the Alleppey firms can obtain funds from their 
head offices. Their I)/P drafts on London are retired promptly 
and the Alleppey firms are replenished with funds as quickly 
as they spend. Some of the Europeans, being also steamer 
agents, naturally enjoy certain facilities in the.matter of 
shipping which the Indians cannot hope to get, as conditions 
are at present. 

The above are probably some of the reasons which have 
made the Indians to view unfavourably the scheme prepared 
by Mr. Haydon and sponsored largely by the European firms. 
One or two Indian witnesses -stated in their evidence that they 
can hold their own with the European firms but the general 

■ feeling among them appears to be that they will be driven to 
the wail, if they participate in a control scheme so drastic in its 

. nature. . . 

The Board does not feel called upon to discuss the reason¬ 
ableness or otherwise of the attitude of the Indian manu¬ 
facturers and shippers. Whatever the reasons, we have 
• to admit the undeniable fact tha't-fJhere ife lack of mutual con¬ 
fidence and- trust between the European and Indian sections 
of the-industry. We do not say that it is all on the side of 
. the Indians. The European firms also seem to entortain the 
: : suspicion that, unless their interests are protected by regu- 
1 lations and rules, 1 the Indians may utilise their numerical 
strength on the Board to drive them out of the trade. 

When this sort of distrust and suspicion prevails among 
; the persons engaged in the industry, it is futile to expect joint 

■ action on their part to deal with the problems affecting the in¬ 
dustry. Government also cannot be expected to legislate to 

. protect an industry /Which is divided against itself. The first 
requisite, therefore, is to create an atmosphere which would 
' make co-operation possible. Each party should not hug its 
, own scheme as the final word of wisdom. They will do well 
ft to realise the fact.that unbridled competition is driving the in- 
. dustry to the rocks from which - it can be saved only by State 

f trotection and that such protection i's out of the question so 
o.ng a3 the leading manufacturers and, shippers do not put Up 
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& joint scheme before the Government. It may also be re¬ 
membered that any scheme, to entitle it to Government 
support, should effectively deal with the whole problem and 
should be calculated to establish the industry on a sound foot¬ 
ing and set it on the road to progress and prosperity. At the 
same time, there should be adequate safeguards in the scheme 
to protect the interests of labour. 

It will not bo out of place here, if we express onr views 
regarding the type of scheme which we would advocate. 

Tho chief criticism which we have to offer on the Indian 
shippers’ scheme is th'at.it is not likely to produce any sub¬ 
stantial benefit to the industry. While it endeavours to esta¬ 
blish a monopoly in favour of the present participants in the 
industry, it does not make any attempt to eradicate existing 
evils such as ruinous price-cutting, wasteful expenditure on 
patterns and samples, irregular practices like pirating, trading 
indifferent names and soon. It proceeds on the basis that 
the _ present manufacturers should be left to carry on their 
business in their own way without let or hindrance.' It is not 
apparent how a sys.tem of licensing of existing factories will ■ 
by iUdf hring about any beneficial result when the licensees 
are left freo to fight among themselves. Even the attempt to 
restrict the business to tho present factory owners will prove 
unavailing as restriction in Travancore will cause new factories 
to .spring up outside the State where the licensing , system 
does not obtain.^ Consequently, the growing competition of 
outside firms will undermine tho security of the trade in 
Travancore. The only control which the system imposes on 
production and export is that the shippers should export goods 
only on definite orders. This is more or less the case at 
present and a condition to that effect'is not going to improve 
matters. Another condition.which has. to be observed by the 
licensee is that he should make a minimum profit of 5 per 
cent. This condition will be ineffectual, as a gross profit of 
5 per cent is utterly inadequate, if the object is that no one 
engaged in tho business should trade at a loss. 

Again, the scheme does not pay any.attention to the in- 
torosts of the workers. The licensing committee is not em¬ 
powered iijj negotiate with.Labour Associations, to secure the 
observance of the Factory Laws or to co-operate with schemes 
for the improvement of the conditions of labour. There is "■ 
nothing in the scheme which will help to enhance the repu¬ 
tation of the Travancore products in the markets of the'world 
and nothing to get rid of the petty and unreliable agents who 
are now a serious menace to the industry. The scheme is des- 
evibed as a‘first step’but we are doubtful: whether, even as 
a first stop, it will serve the purpose for which it is intended. 

Mr. Haydon’s scheme has for its object the complete 
rationalization of the industry. The Board which is to be 
appointed will exercise, control over produotio^^a^g^poyti^J 
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It claims to check unwholesome competition, to.eliminate 
wasteful expenditure . and to put down .malpractices. The 
interests of labour are not left'out. It will co-operate with 
labour unions, take steps to standardise wages and secure 
better conditions for the workers. 

There are, however, certain aspects of the scheme which 
have evoked apprehension in the minds, of the Indian manu¬ 
facturers. 

We have seen that their chief objection is to standardiza¬ 
tion of qualities. So much controyersy.has been raised on this 
subject that it is necessary to explain what .is. meant by 
standardization of qualities. “Standardization” is tho term 
employed to denote a system of maintaining an. average qua - 
lity or average degree of excellence. With .variable material 
such as hand-spun yarn, variation in the. finished article is 
. inevitable and a standardization policy aims at keeping the 
variations within fixed limits. These limits are applied to 
quality and twist of yarn, weight, warp count and.weft count 
in the case of matting, and in the case of pile fabrics (mats), 
they are applied to pile height in addition. Close supervision 
of yarn sorting, weight of warps, weft count on looms and 
final weight is the general method of standardizing and 
finally the product is graded as “standard”, or “below stan¬ 
dard”, on a final inspection before shipment. Other points 
which require close supervision are the general appearance 
of the product, general neatness in weaving, correct re¬ 
production of shades of dyed colour, as well as the main¬ 
tenance of good natural colour of yarn in. undyed articles. 
With regard to mats, smoothness of brush is one of tho cri¬ 
teria of. quality standard, 

After standardization of qualities is made, the production 
will be graded according to quality and standard sample of 
the various grades maintained and used for classifying under 
the various grades. 

Now it may be mentioned that some form of “standardi¬ 
zation’ or maintenance of certain standards of quality exists 
to a greater or less degree in all well conducted factories at 
present. The manufacturing shippers offer certain qualities 
of goods to the buyers and send the samples for approval and . 
they invariably aim at making goods closely approximating 
the approved samples.. If they send inferior articles, they 
lose the confidence of their buyers who will refuse to deal 
with them'afterwards, Every shipper is anxious to guard 
against such a contingency and he follows standardization 
methods to some extent for his very existence' sake. “Stan- , 
dardization” in Mr. Haydon’s scheme, however, goes much 
•farther than this. Its object is to fix qualities in grades and 
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see that all manufactured articles fall into one or other 
of the standard grades. There will then be practical unifor¬ 
mity within the same grade, whoever produces it. This may 
ultimately mean uniformity ofprices for the same grade of 
articles. 

To the Indian shippers, particularly to those who manu¬ 
facture the cheaper qualities of goods, this appears to be a 
leap in the dark. They cannot now gauge what its repercus¬ 
sions will bo ; but they have a misgiving that it might stran¬ 
gle them out of existence. 

We have carefully considered the wdiole question. In 
our opinion a rationalization scheme which does not include 
standardization of qualities as its ultimate objective will not 
he worth pursuing. We do not however advocate its imme¬ 
diate introduction. Some of the European shippers are also 
not sanguine as to its immediate feasibility. But feasible 
or not, we feel, that owing to the lack of confidence and trust 
between the European and Indian shippers, the time is not 
ripe for taking this important step. We are confident that 
when the control scheme has worked for some time, tho pre¬ 
sent distrust and suspicion will disappear and this final step 
in‘Rationalization’can be taken with the united assent of 
the manufacturing shippers. 

We wish, however, to observe that we are definitely of 
opinion that the control scheme should, include the setting up. 
of a machinery to guarantee that shimnents correspond to the 
qualities approved by the buyers. 

Another criticism of Mr. Ilaydon’s scheme that we have 
to offer is that, while the scheme allows now entrants into 
the industry under certain rigid conditions, it makes no 
provision whatever for those who are already in the industry 
to expand their business, except by amalgamation. The rea¬ 
son alleged is that the existing plant capacity is far in ex¬ 
cess of the requirements of theftrade- This position has to be 
.reconsidered in view of the fact that the restriction will 
place the smaller manufacturers at a disadvantage. It is 
not also apparent to us why no restriction is laid down 
against tho establishment of new factories by persons who 
are manufacturers lmt not shippers. It has been found that 
competition among such people also tends to lower prices. 
The Indian shippers’ scheme does not permit any new manu¬ 
facturer’-whether shipper, or not coming into the business 
after tho licensing scheme is brought into force. 

The power of licensing shipments will vest in a committee 
ofthe Board. This was objected to by some witnesses, on the 
ground that it was highly inexpedient to allow competitors to 
grant or refuse licenses. It may be considered whether it will 
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be not practicable to entrust the duty of .licensing shipments^ 
to one who is not a manufacturing-shipper, preferably, an 
officer of Government, who may be assisted in this work by an 
experienced manufacturer or a small body of assessors. 

One last point about the constitution of the managing com¬ 
mittee of the Control Board. We consider that the clause 
laying down that the voting strength of the Board members#.: 
shall be proportionate to the volume of shipments has souie| 
justification, as it appears to lie necessary for the protection of 
the interests of the large shippers, European as well as Indian, * 
who are numerically few. But the claim is made on behalf of 
the European firm's who are only about, half a dozen that 
they should have the same representation on the committee« 
as the Indian shippers who number about one hundred. In 
our opinion, it will be worthwhile to arrive at a compromise 
on this point, as such a step would go far to remove the 
distrust that now seems to exist that the scheme is designed 
to drive the Indians out of the business. 

Taking all the above aspects into consideration we think 
that Mr. Haydon’s scheme may he taken as a basis for tlie 
formulation of a revised scheme which should be acceptable * 
to the majority of the shippers and maufacturers. 

In his evidence before the Board on 19th April 1939, 
Mr. M. L. Janardhana Pilla.i stated thathe was in general agree¬ 
ment with Mr. Haydon’s scheme except in regard to some of 
the details. In the light of this very helpful attitude on the 
part of one of the leading Indian manufacturers, we are hope¬ 
ful that there is every prospiect for such a scheme being pre¬ 
pared and put through. 

We, therefore, suggest that the committe that was setup 
at the meeting of the manufacturers held on 12th April 1939 
to examine both the Indian'shippers’ scheme and Mr. Haydon’s 
scheme should proceed with its work and examine both * 
schemes in the light of the criticisms offered and place before J 
another meeting of those engaged in the industry, a re¬ 
vised scheme that may be acceptable to the majority of the v 
interests concerned. 
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SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL CONCLUSIONS ANt) 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

CHAPTER I. 

A General View of the Mats and Matting Industry. 

1. Production and Export. 

There has been a phenomenal increase in the production 
and export of coir mattings during the post-war period. Tho 
increase under exports of mats is not so striking, as in the 
case of mattings, but is, nevertheless, very marked. ■ 

2. Spread of the Industry. 

The most striking feature in the development of the in¬ 
dustry subsequent to the end of the war is the establishment 
of a large number of factories outside Alleppey,_ all along the 
coastal strip of the backwater area, from Arur in the north 
to Kadakkavur in the south. 

3. Cost of Yam in Alleppey and the Districts. 

So far as the cost of the principal raw material (coir yarn; 
is concerned, the Alleppey and. the district factories are 
practically on the same footing. 

4. Cottage Industry Defined. 

“Cottage industry”, in the mats and matting industry 
' should satisfy the following conditions :— 

(i) No more than fi ve looms should be employed in the 

same premises ; 

(ii) The work should be carried on. by a single indi¬ 

vidual and the members of his family with little 
or no hired labour. 

. • 5. Over-production. 

There are too many factories,'too much plant and too 
muclj. labour in the industry, with the result that there is 
tremendous competition, dwindling profits, wag© cuts and un¬ 
employment. 

6. A Serious Crisis. 

The industry is faced with a .serious crisis and it can be 
sawed from its present plight- only by the adoption of measures 
which will control unhealthy competition and enable it to oarn 
profits. 



.CHAPTER II. 

Recruitment and Employment. 

7 . Excessive Labour Supply. 

Labour supply has far oufc-ruti the demand for it and the 
industry is not now in a position to employ all workmen 
regularly .or for the maximum number of hours prescribed in 
the factories Act. 

8. Control of Labour Supply. 

(i) It is high time to impose some kind of control on 

the indiscriminate How of labour into the in- 
'dusfry.. 

(ii) All the labourers who are in the industry at pre¬ 

sent or were in it till-recently should be required 
to hold licenses issued on a nominal fee. 

(iii) No unlicensed worker should be allowed to work 
in the factories and no more licenses should be 
issued for the next five years, unless there is 
a demand for increased labour supply from a duly 
constituted .organisation of factory owners. 

9. Regularity of Employment. 

(i) It is better to give regular employment, as far as 

possible, to a definite number of workers, rather 
than .partial employment to a larger-number. 

(ii) Each factory should maintain a register of per¬ 

manent workers and .awaiting list'pf substitute 
.workers. The latter should he myen preference 
whenever vacancies obcujr or additional labour is 
required. .. 

(iii) The.intnahuction of an element,of -permanence in 

the status of the workers will pave -the way for 
?th’e removal p-f a ..great deal of discontent that 
' -exisfsiaanoi^-^helw&rkers-AtjIhepr^eht time.. 

(iv) In ahy scheme of control of labour supply, it would 
' be necessary to' secure the co-operation of the 

labour TJnions. 

10. Moopans' Reraunevatipn. 

The- remuneration of the moopans should not be by means 
of deduction irom--the v wage.rates of the workers. 

Tl. Contract S y&tpm. 

(i) Jt.ems of work parried out.through the engagement 
\ pf contractors should .be reduced,i^o the lowest 

possible extent. 
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(ii) Wherever contract work is found to be unavoid¬ 
able, the following conditions should be laid 
down:— 

(a) The management should assume the respon¬ 
sibility for securing fair and reasonable condi¬ 
tions of work for contract labour ; 

(b) Until the Trade Boards Act comes into force, the 
management should fix a minimum wage for the 
workers ; 

(e) The management should exercise adequate 
supervision of the payment of Wiiges ; 

(d) There should be. a right of appeal to the manage¬ 
ment by all contractors’ employees on all sub- 
jects, including wrongful dismissal. 


CHAPTER III. 

Wages. 

12. Time Wage. 

d) The introduction of a time wage does not seem to 
us to be practicable before the whole industry is 
organized on better and sounder lines. 

(ii> The Board does not feel justified in recommending 
that the piece work system which has come into 
vogue throughout the industry should be inter¬ 
fered with'at the present time, at any rate, not 
before the various other improvements that are 
urgently called for are brought about. 

13. Standardization of Wage Rates. 

(i) Wide disparities in wages paid to workers employed 

in similar types of work are a potential source of 
danger to peace in the industry. . 

(ii) One essential step towards the proper organization 

of the industry is the removal of the striking dis- 
■ parities in wage rates' which cannot be accounted 
for on a rationaT basis. 

(iii) A standardization of wage rates may have to be 

preceded by an attempt at a standardization of 
grades, methods and processes. 

(iv) The standardization of wage rates will necessarily 

involve some form of minimum wage fixation. ■ 

(v) The lates should be standardized according to dis¬ 

tricts or centres of the industry," ' t toj 
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(vi) It may be practicable to classify the workers ac¬ 

cording to age and skill, with a different rate per 
hour to apply to'each class and actual piece work 
rates may be fixed at a "figure which would pro¬ 
duce an amount not loss than the hourly rates 
fixed by a wage fixing machinery. 

(vii) Standardization of wage rates will have to be ac¬ 

complished b,y the co-operation of the employers 
and the workers, with the assistance of a wage 
I fixing machinery which should be constituted on 
a statutory basis and function on the lines of the 
British Trade Boards. 

(viii) As i i mediate action is necessary in regard to 
standardization of wage rates, the Board recom¬ 
mends the appointment, as early as possible, of 
a special committee, to deal with the matter, the 
committee consisting of an equal number of re¬ 
presentatives of employers and workers with an 
independent Chairman. . 


CIIAPTFR IY. 

Payment ol W ages. 

14. Payment of Wages in Kind. 

(i) TKe practice of paying the whole or part of the 
'wages of the workers in kind, in the form of rice, 
provision etc., from the shops kept by the factory 
owners or by their relatives or dependents 
prevails to an appreciable extent in the industry. 

(ii) So far as the Board has been able to ascertain, 

■ most of the factories of standing and respecta¬ 
bility in Alleppey pay wages in cash. The system 
of payment in kind exists mostly in the factories 
working in-the country side. There are some 
factories in Alleppey also which pay wages in 
kind. 

(iii) The system 6f payment of wages in kind is open 

to gross abuses. 

(iv) The loss that labour sustains by getting the wages 

in kind is variously estimated as ranging from 
12i per cent, to 25 per cent. 

(v) The system of payment of wages in kind should 
be abolished by statute. 



i5. P&ymmt of Wage# e& Mimcth. 

(i) Moat of tiie sniail factories, particularly those in 

the districts,*pay wages aft long and irregular, 
intervals. 

(ii) The well-conducted 1 factories pay wages once 

every week. 

(iii) The regular'payment of- wages in cash at periods 

not longer than a fortnight should be made obli¬ 
gatory by law. § 

16. Pines 

(i) The enquiry did not disclose any wide prevalence 
of the practice' of levying, heavy of unjust fines 
on the workers. 

(ii) Deductions from wages-made on account of damage 

to or loss of goods should be distinguished from 
fines. 

(iii) Provision'should be made regulating the imposition . 

of fines and making other deductions from wages; 
e.g. w 

(а) Pines should not be imposed arbitrarily, but 
only in respect of such acts or omissions as are 
specified previously by rules and before a fine 
is imposed the defaulter' should be given an 
opportunity for showing cause against the fine ; 

(б) There should be a maximum limi»fc of fine in a 

w age' period in relation to th e amoun t of w age s 
earned by the Worker—say one cliWkram in 
the rupee. 

Co) No subordinate should have the power to impose 
a fine. 

(d) Cases which call for the imposition of a fine 

should be reported to the management or to a 
responsible officer of the factory and any fine 
imposed by such officer should be subject to 
cdnfirrii'ation by the management. 

(e) No subordinate concerned' with the imposition 

of a fine should have a interest in the amount 
tdberecdvered. 

if) All fines recovered from wages'should be ap¬ 
plied drily to purposes beneficial to the em¬ 
ployees as"a* whole. 

ig) As regards deductions on account of damage or 
lbsSy the recovery should not exceed the value 
of the article damaged or" lost: 
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(h) If an article is damaged, its entire cost should 
not be recovered, but only the amount of loss 
sustained by the employer. 

(i) Before ordering a deduction, the person charged 

with the neglect or default should be given an 
opportunity to show cause against the de¬ 
duction. 

17. Exactions. 

(i) Various kinds of unjust and illegal exactions are 
made from the workers by the moopans and 
.other, subordinates who are entrusted with the 
Supervision of l'abohr in the factories, 
fii) It is the duty of the factory owners to put down 
with a strong hand all unjust exactions from the 
workers made by their subordinates. 

(iii) The Coir Factory Workers’ Unions should take 

disciplinary action against any member who is 
convicted of having offered a bribe for getting a 
personal advantage. 

(iv) All the exactions complained of are the outcome of 

the power and influence of the moopans and only 
a curtailment of this power and influence can 
improve the situation. 

(v) The moopan should not be left to himself in the 

engagement and dismissal of labour. v 

(vi) In the larger factories, the power of engagement 

and dismissal of labour should be vested in a 
superior officer who will be directly responsible 
to the general manager. Where it is not possible 
to entrust this duty to a special officer, the em¬ 
ployer himself or the manager of the factory, 

■ should retain complete control of engagement and 
dismissals. 

(vii) The allotment of work by moopans should be 
: supervised. 

(viii) The moopans should have no hand in the disburse¬ 
ment of wages. 

fix)' Wages should be paid by the office staff with the 
help of the work and attendance rolls prepared by 
the moopans. 

(x) No moopan should have the power to inflict 

punishments. 

(xi) If he recommends the punishment of a worker, the 

person concerned should be given an opportunity 
to show cause against the ifuhishment. 
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(xii) Complaints of malpractices should be investigated 
unless prima facie frivolous or malicious. 

(xiii) The special officer or manager or proprietor of a 
factory should be easily accessible to the workers 
and should be ready to hear their complaints and 
remedy their grievances, if found to be ge imine. 

(xiv) Special care should be taken to see that the com¬ 

plainants are not persecuted subsequently. 

(xv) Any moopan or other subordinate against whom a 

malpractice is proved should be dealt with 
severely. 

(xvi) In the case of bribery, both the man who offered 

the bribe and the man who received it should be 
dismissed summarily. 

(xvii) Notices in Malayalam should be put up in conspi¬ 
cuous places in the factory warning that any one 
found guilty of offering or accepting a bribe or of 
other acts of misdemeanour will be severely 
punished. 

18. Dharmavu. 

‘Dharmavu’ is an unjust deduction from wages. The 
practice should be given up entirely. 

19. Payment of Wages Act. 

A law on the lines of the Payment of Wages Act (No. IV 
of 1926; of British India, should be enacted in the State. The 
main provisions of the proposed Act are given. 

CHAPTER V. 

Wage Rates and Earnings. 

.20 , Comparison of Rates. 

(i) An accurate comparison of. the present rates of 

wages and earnings with those of 1925 and since 
is ail but impossible. 

(ii) Generally speaking, rates have been reduced by 20 

to 40 per cent, during the period 1925 to 1939. 

21. Standard of Living. 

(i) The standard of living of the. workers in the district 
factories is appreciably lower than the standard 
of those who work in the factories in Alleppey. 

(ii) The average standard of living of the workers in the 
industry is not satisfactory. Their conditions 
call for improvement. 

22. Profits of the Industry. 

Ii) The industry had been making good profits up to 
. the year 1927 ; but at present, it is not making- 
adequate profits. 
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(ii) Some factories are now working at a loss. 

(iii) Some factories are working on a narrow margin of 

profits. 

(iv) Many factories do not know wiiether they are work¬ 

ing at a profit or not and may never know it till 
they close down, as is shown by the number of 
those who drop out of the business j'early. 

(v) The claim for 10 per cent, net profits seems to the 

Board to be rather excessive at the present time ; 
but in the case of small' Indian factories whose 
capital investments are small, a fairly high rate of 
net profit might be justifiable. 

23. Bates and Earnings. 

(i) From the stand point of labour, the whole trouble 
is not so much about rates as about earnings, 
fii) Even at the present rates, it is possible, in the big¬ 
ger factories, for an average worker, if he has full 
time work for 26 days in the month, to make a 
minimum of Rs. 12 and a maximum of Rs. 40 per 
mensem. 

(iii) The average earnings of the labourers are low. The 
low per capita earning is due mainly to the lack 
of regular work and the excessive supply of 
labour. 


24. The Fundamental Problem. 

The fundamental problem is how to find full-time employ¬ 
ment for 26 days in the month for a volume of labour just 
sufficient for the actual requirements of the industry. : 

25. An All-round Improvement. 

If the influx of labour into the industry is stopped and 
the whole industry is organized and controlled on the lines of 
the Board’s recommendations and the various irregularities 
and exactions are eradicated, a very marked improvement 
will be brought about in the profits of the industry and con¬ 
sequently in the real wages and earnings of the workers and 
in their standard of living. 

26. Confirmation of the Temporary Increase : 

(i) The one-anna in the rupee increase with the factory 
owners undertook to pay as a temporary measure 1 , 
at the conclusion of the general strike, should be 
made permanent. It should be made incumbent 
. on all employers and should also apply to the 

sorting, re-hanking and baling workers in the 
firms exporting coir yarn. * . ,*>?/ 
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(ii) In recommending the confirmation of the one-anna 
increase, the Board trusts that both parties will 
agree to the maintenance of the existing rates, 
pending the standardization of wages. 

27. An Immediate Increase in Rates. 

On the question of an immediate increase in the rates of 
wages in the existing circumstances, the Board regret they 
are unable to make an agreed recommendation. But they 
feel confident that a substantial and, at the same time, per¬ 
manent improvement in the real wages of the workers will be 
brought about when measures are adopted implementing their 
recommendations on such fundamental questions as stan¬ 
dardization of wages, limitation of labour supply, payment of 
wages, rationalization of the industry etc. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Health and Welfare. 

28. Stencilling. 

(i) Government shoud direct the medical officers in 
Alleppey to investigate whether the workers 
engaged in stencilling suffer any permanent in¬ 
jury to their health. They should obtain clini¬ 
cal records of the cases of stencillers who come 
under their treatment and follow up the cases for 
a number of years. Reliable results can be ob¬ 
tained only if the investigations extend oyer a 
long period of time. A beginning should be made 
as soon as possible. 

(ii) The Research Department of the University may be 
asked to find out whether the dyes used in sten¬ 
cilling contain any injurious substance and, if so, 
what antidotes should be used to ward off the 
effect of the poison. They should also try to find 
out a process by which the dyes can be com¬ 
pletely washed off from the hands. 

(iii) The use of gloves may be tried as an- experiment, if 

the workers in any factory ask for them. 

(iv) Ample facilities should be given by the factory 

owners to the stencil workers to clean their hands 
with soap and water,- befbre they leave the 
factory eve'ry evening. 

29. Shearing. 

The process of shearing mats by machinery may prove 
injurious to health, because the flying particles of coir dust 
are likely to affect the lungs of the operatives. Every shear¬ 
ing machine in use should be compulsorily equipped with a 
dust extracting plant. 
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30. Supply of Drinking Water, 

(i) When the Alleppey. water supply fs completed, taps 

should be laid in every factory to provide an 
adequate supply of drinking water to their wor¬ 
kers. 

(ii) Every district factory should have a well attached 

to it which should be reserved for the purpose of 
providing drinking water and be carefully pro¬ 
tected from contamination. 

(iii) Drinking water for the factory workers should be 
drawn and kept in clean earthern-ware pots at 
the expense of the employers. 

31. Latrines. ' . 

(i) The parctice of having the open spaces around the 
factories to serve as latrines and urinals is 
highly insanitary and should, be put a stop to. 
tii) Latrine accommodation separately for men and 
wotne'n should be provided in every factory. 

(iii) Sufficient number of latrines and urinals should be 
provided in every factory and should.be kept in a 
clean and sanitary condition. 

32. Ventilation, 

(i) The complaint that the workers have to work under 

, heated zinc sheet roofs is not of much moment. : 

(ii) Ventilation in the district factories is exceptionally 

good. The town factories are at a disadvantage 
in this respect, but the situatian is not so serious 
as to call, for any drastic remedy immediately. 

(iii)'In some factories there is much avoidable conges 

tion. There is no justification for the congestion ■■ 
in the disirict factories. In the town factories, 
the problem of space is more serious. Congestion 
.can be remedied without much expense. 

33. Sunday Work. 

(i) The complaint that the workers are often compelled 

to work on Sundays is true. 

(ii) All factories should be closed entirely on. one day 

in the week, preferably Sunday. ' , 

34. Industrial \ Relations. ■ • ■ 

(i) In the interests -of 1 the employers as well as the 

workers, closer personal relations should; be 
established between, them.- . 

(ii) There is unfortunately a growing tendency among 
both parties to consider that the interests of the 
• . employers -and the workers, are irreconcilable. 
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It is high time, in the interests of peace and 
prosperity in the industry that this ^deplorable 
tendency should be strenuously combated.. 

(iii) Labour welfare work should be undertaken m co¬ 

operation between the employers and the wor- 

(iv) The present indifferent attitude of the employers 

towards welfare schemes should be changed into 
one of practical sympathy. ... 

(v) The Coir factory Workers’ Unions should initiate 
useful schemes for the welfare of the workers. 

85., The Function of the State and the Municipality. 

(i) The State and the Municipality should come, for- 
v ward to improve the condition of the workers. 

Ordinarily their function will be to support and 
stimulate local effort. ' v 

(ii) They may open maternity and, child welfare centres 

in localities where the labour population lives. 

(iii) Better provision can be made for medical relidf by 

the opening of rural dispensaries. 

(iv) Public libraries and reading rooms may b,e started. 

(v) They should also make liberal grants in support of 

' schemes whioh serve to promote the material 
and moral welfare of the workers. 

36. Maternity Benefits. 

(i) The question of providing maternity benefits can¬ 

not be tackled without duly considering the em- 
, ployment of women in other industries also. 

(ii) Government should bestow their attention,''as early 

as possible, on the question of enacting a mater¬ 
nity benefit law after due consultations with all 
interests concerned. 

3>. Schools for Factory Children. 

- . The need for schools for factory children can be met to 
some extent by voluntary effort, - with the practical sympathy 
and co-operation of the employers. 

38. Scheme of Unemployment Insurance. 

It is not practicable tointroduce any scheme of unemploy¬ 
ment insurance in the State at present. It will be desirable 
to be guided by the experience ef the working of the schemes 
of unemployment insurance proposed to be introduced in 
some of the British Indian Provinces. 

39. Labour Organization. 

(i) Employers in general are prepared to welcome and 
■ recognise properly organised Labour Unions and 
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to investigate and rectify any genuine grievance 
brought to their notice. 

(ii) The Board considers that full co-operation between 
the unions and the employers is necessary. 

(iii) It is not to be expected, particularly in Indian con¬ 

ditions, that all the workers or even a majority of 
the workers in an industry will ever enroll them¬ 
selves. formally as members of a Union. A fair 
proportion of them, sufficiently well-organized 
and capable of representing the views and inte¬ 
rests of all, is .ail that is usually required for 
recognition. ' 

(iv) The Labour Unions should spare no pains to instil 

into the minds of the rank and file that sense of 
discipline and correct conduct which are so essen¬ 
tial for the strength and solidarity of any associa¬ 
tion working for the common interests of large 
numbers of people. , 

(v) Every possible effort should be made to make the 

■ workers realize that the better ordering and pros¬ 
perity of the industry should be as much their 
concern as that of their employers. 

(vi) They should actively co-operate with the employers 

and the Government in any steps that may be 
taken for the organization of the industry. 

(vii) The Board particularly emphasises that it is abso¬ 

lutely necessary that a calm and peaceful atmos- 
' phere should prevail'in the industry to enable the 

Government to adopt the measures so urgently 
required to improve the conditions in the indus¬ 
try. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Administration and Statistics. 

40. Enforcement'of the Factories Act . 

(i) The remedy for the unsatisfactory working condi¬ 
tions in some of the factories lies in'the strict 
enforcement of the provisions of the' Factories 
Act. 

‘ (ii) Government should avail themsel ves of the statutory 
power conferred on them.by Section 5 of the Fac- / 
tories Act and declare all mats and matting fac¬ 
tories , where ten or more workers are employed 
as‘factories’for the purpose of the Act, with a 
view to improve the conditions of labour in these 
factories. 



(iiip Efficient arrangements should be made to see that 
the provisions of the Act are observed by the 
i factory owners. 

(iv) The..health and safety of labour depend to a large 
j extent on the regularity and efficiency of the ins¬ 
pection of the factories. - 

(v) Considering the increasing importance of labour 

questions in the State, the creation of a separate 
organization for the administration, of the labour 
laws is necessary. The main features’ of the 
organization are the following :~ 

(at The State should be divided into three Factory 
Districts and one Inspector should be appointed 
for each district. 

(6) A Chief Inspector.(Labour Commissioner) should 
be appointed as the central authority to direct 
and co-ordinate the work of the Inspectors. 

(c) The Labour Commissioner should be advisor to 

Government in labqur matters. He should have 
charge .of the administration of all labour laws. 
He may be the chief conciliator for all major 
labour disputes. A labour Statistical bureau 
should be opened in his office. The inspector 
may be conciliation officer for minor labour 
disputes in the districts. 

(d) The Labour . Commissioner should have the. 

status and pay of a major Head of Department 
and the Inspectors of Factories may be given 
the . rank and pay of Assistant Dmsion 
Peishkars. 

'41. Compilation of Statistics. : 

(i; It is highly necessary in the interests of labour, 
the employers, and the industry in general that 
reliable statistics should be collected, maintained 
. . and published by an impartial, authority: It will 
also be a very "valuable help to Government in the 
formulation of labour policy and in the prompt 
adoption of remedial measures. . 
fii) The office of the Labour Commissioner should be 
'' responsible for the compilation of statistics. The 
first attempt should be directed towards the com¬ 
pilation of cost of living index numbers. 




42. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Control ol the» Industry.^ 

Decline - in Prosperity. 

(i) The profits of the industry have been' falling in 
recent years. At the present moment some 
factories are working only at nominal profits, some 
• are working at a loss and some factory owners 
do not even know whether they are earning profits 
. or incurring losses. 


(ii) Owing to the chaotic conditions in the industry, 

it is.not reaping the advantages to which its well* 
nigh monopolistic position entitles it. 

(iii) The present unfortunate plight of the industry has 

to be ascribed chiefly to the 'Unchecked and 
ruinous competition among the producers who:, 
for the sake of securing business, keep on lower¬ 
ing prices and, even sell their goods below cost 
price. 

(iv) The number of shippers is now considerably in 

excess of the ability of the industry “to .support 
them. , 

(v) The operations of undesirable agents in the 

foreign markets also bring down the prices of the 
goods. 

(vi) There is acute internal competition with mutual 

S rice cutting among the manufacturers. Every- 
ody condemns the practice but nobody is able to 
renounce it. 


(vii) Those firms whose sole business is the mats and 
matting manufacture and who refuse to do busi¬ 
ness below costs suffer and have eventually to 
wind up their business. The unprofitable con¬ 
cerns struggle, on for some time and .then they 
are also'obliged to shut down. So long as they 
last, they do incalculable harm to the industry, 
(viii) In recent years, a large number of men without 
adequate financial resources or experience of 
business has come into the industry. This class 
of manufacturers do a great deal of harm to the 
industry by their out-throat competition and 
irregular practices. - 

fix) There is considerable waste in the industry, both 
in effort and in money, on account of the prepara¬ 
tion of superfluous" samples and patterns, or. 
stencils. . 
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(x) Some manufacturers resort to very reprehensible 
practices such as trading in different names, 
pirating of samples, shipping goods below'samples 
and so on. 

48. The Need for Control of the Industry. 

A policy of laissez-faire will be disastrous. If competi¬ 
tion is allowed to work out its baneful effects, without let or 
hindrance, all will go under. The urgent need;of the hour for 
the mats and matting industry is the inauguration of a scheme 
of control with the help and co-operation of the Government. 

44. Two Control Schemes. 

fi) The scheme prepared by the Indian manufactures 
is analysed. 

(ii) The scheme prepared by Mr. N. G.Haydon is an- . 
al'ysed. 

(iii) A comparative study of the two schemes is made. 

45. Need for, Co-operation in the Industry. 

(i) When distrust and suspicion prevails among those 
- engaged in the industry, it is futile to expect 

joint action on their part to deal with the problems 
affecting the industry. 

(ii; Government cannot be expected to protect an in¬ 
dustry which is divided against itself, 
fiii) The first requisite is. to create an atmosphere which 
would make co-operation possible. 

(iv) State protection is out off the question, so long as 

the leading manufacturers aud shippers do not 
put up a joint scheme before the Government. 

(v) Any scheme, to entitle it to Government support, 

should effectively deal with the whole problem 
and be calculated to establish the industry on a 
sound footing and set it on the road to progress 
■ and prosperity and should also provide adequate 
safeguards to protect the interests of labour. 

46. A Critical Examination. 

Some of the salient features of the two schemes are criti¬ 
cally examined. 

47. Standardization of Qualities. 

fi) The chief elements in the standardization of quali¬ 
ties are indicated,. 

(ii) A rationalization scheme which does not include 

standardization of qualities as its ultimate objective 
will not he worth pursuing. 
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(iii) The immediate introduction of standardization of 

qualities is not advocated, as, on account of the 
lack of confidence and trust between the European 
and Indian shippers, the time is not ripe for tak¬ 
ing this important step. 

(iv) The Board feels confident that, when the control 

scheme has worked for.some time, the present 
distrust and suspicion will disappear and the final 
step of standardization of qualities ban be taken 
with the united assent of the manufacturers and 
shippers. 

(v) The control scheme should include the setting up of 

a machinery to guarantee.that shipments corres¬ 
pond to the qualities approved by the buyers. 

(vi) It may be considered whether it will not be practic¬ 

able to entrust the duty of licensing shipments to 
one who is not a manufacturing shipper, prefer¬ 
ably an officer of Government who may be assisted 
by an- experienced manufacturer or a small body 


48. Constitution of the Control Board. 

(i) The claim that the voting strength of the Board 

members shall be proportionate to the volume of 
shipments has some justification, as it appears to 
be necessary for the protection of the interests 
of the large shippers, European as well as Indian, 
who are numerically few. 

(ii) It will be worth while to arrive at a compromise on, 

the question of European and - Indian representa¬ 
tion on the Board of Control. 

49. Mr, Haydon’s Scheme—a, Basis. 

(i) Mr. Haydon’s scheme may be taken as a basis for 

the formulation of a revised scheme which should 
be acceptable to the majority of shippers and 
manufacturers. 

(ii) The Board is hopeful that there is every pros¬ 

pect for such a scheme being prepared and put 
through. : 

50. A Revised Scheme. 

The Committee that was set Up at the meeting of the 
manufacturers, held on the 12th April 1939, should proceed 
with its work and produce a revised scheme, acceptable to the- 
.majority of the interests concerned. 
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Board of Conciliation of Labour Disputes in the , 
Mats and Matting industry. 


questionnaire. 


Note : • ' 

j. Information will be elicited at the sittings generally on the lines of this 
questionnaire, which c.uinot bo taken as p.-himetivc. It will facilitate the work of the 
Board, if wr ten statements are furnished in advauor to i uaoh the Seoretavy, at AUcppey, 
betoru the 1st, March 1939. 

ii , If you are not in m position to furnish general information, please give the 
particulars relating to the factory or factories you own or oontrol, or in which you work, 

iii. The term‘factory’ is used We, not as defined in the Tra-vanoore Faotoriee 

Act, but as understood in ordinary parlance—all premises where the mate and 
matting industry is carried on. ~, 

iv. In oaso the answers are furnished by the owner or manager of a faotory, 
please mention'the name and location of the faotory at the top of the answers and affix 
the signature of .the owner or manager at the end- 

PART I. , 

1. What are the usual rates of interest paid by manu¬ 
facturers and shippers for securing finance for : 

(ai “block” capital, 

ib) current expenses ? 

2. What do you consider to be the reasonable profitsofan 
industrial undertaking, considering the monetary conditions 
prevailing here ? 

8. Are you making, such profits at the present time ? 

4. If the industry,is not making profits, what 'do you con¬ 
sider are the reasons ‘therefor ? 

5. Do yon consider that the profits earned by the industry 
have or should have any bearing on the wages earned bythe 
workers ? What should be the considerations taken into 
account in fixing the wages of the workers ? 

6. Are there any ‘factors’ (i, e. , those who are "not manu¬ 
facturers, but merely exporters! -in the coir mats and matting 
industry ? Is a factor a desirable or undesirable distributor? 
Give reasons. 

7. Bo“ you agree with the following suggestions made by 
the Travazicore Labour Association ? :— 

(a) That there are too many shipper's in the mats and 
• matting business ; 

(.b) that many of the shippers are unsuited in various 
ways to..manage.a . manufacturing business; satis¬ 
factorily ; , •• 
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te) that a shipper should, before starting business, 
deposit a substantial sum Rs. 5,000) with Gov¬ 
ernment .or some body approved by Government,, 
as guarantee of his financial stability and on 
, which unpaid wages should be a first charge in 
case of insolvency. 

8. How many sq. feet of mats and sq. .yards of matting' 
have you purchased from other manufacturers during the last ; 
three years ? State the average price per sq. ft. and per sq. 
yd. Are these prices lower or higher than those you would 
have incurred, had you manufactured the goods yourself ? 
And to what extent per cent ? 

9. Do you approve of legislation being introduced for the- 
following objects ; — 

Li") Fixation of wages by the Institution • of Wage 
Boards, like.those under the Trade Boards Actm 
England ; 

(ii) Payment of wages, similar to the Apt in British, 
India; 

Ciii) Maternity benefit; ^ 

(iv) Unemployment insurance ? 

*' 10. What advantages has a town factory qyer. a country 
factory and vice versa ? , , • 

• PART II. 

11. On what basis is the rate for piece w.ork fixed ? 

: 12. Are any variations made'in piece rates due to intri¬ 
cacies of manufacture, design etc.,? 

13. Are workers aware 'of the rates to which they are en¬ 
titled ? Is a notice board, showing the rates, p.ut up in each 
department ? , 

IT, When fines are imposed, are the workers ooneeruied 
informed of the matter then and there ? 

15,. What are. the processes or -classes-of work for which 
payments are made not directly but through intermediaries 
such as moopans ? . 

16. Is ; any. branch of work in your faetory 'Undertaken by 
contractors? If so, who fixes and pays the wages ? 

17. What are the functions of a rapopan ? Is he merely to 
supervise the work or also charged with the responsibilities 
Of providing the necessary, workmen under his control?, 

18. Do yon pay all your moopans ? If. any is not-' paid by 

you, how is he remunerated ? . 

. 19. Are you aware of any practice of mo.opam ■ levyi^gjaiiy- 
tegular contribution from Workers as a namool, atacer^ip 
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rate per loom, or otherwise and/or occasional contributions 
for special purposes ? Has this practice existed at any time ? 
If so, what steps have you taken to put a stop to it and. with 
what results ? 

20. Please describ e in detail the system of recruitment and 
supervision of labour in the coir factories, What steps are 
taken by employers to verify, the reports of the supervising 
staff regarding the work and conduct of the workers ? Are 
workers given any opportunity to explain their position before 
dismissal or the imposition of any other punishment ? 

21. (a) What items of work are given on contract.? 

ib) Is the employment and dismissal of labour and pay¬ 
ment of wages by contractor su bject to control by 
employer ? 

(c) Are you aware of any abuses connected with the 
contract system ? 

22. How are complaints made against the supervising staff 
by workers, individually or collectively, dealt with by the 
management ? 

28. Can you suggest .means for combating bribery or other 
forms of corruption, if any, on the part of supervising staff in 
the matter of recruitment, supervision, punishment by fines, 
suspension, etc?'? 

24. Are you aware of employers requiring the gratuitous 
services of workmen in their factories ?' Can yon cite speci¬ 
fic instances? Are workers penalised for not rendering such 
service? If so, in what way ? 

25. Are workers paid any bonirs? If so, are such payments 
regularly expected by the workers? Was any bonus given 
and discontinued so as to affect the real wages of workers ? 
Are any other employees of factories paid bonuses ? 

26. ' Are you aware of the prevalence of a system of pay¬ 

ment of wages in kind in any centre where the coir mats and 
matting industry is carried on ? Is the system resorted to in 
any factory within the municipal limits of Alleppey. or out¬ 
side ? If so, what is the effect of such practice on wages as a 
whole ? ' 

. 27. Have you in the past, at any time, paid wages other than 
•in cash ? What is your practice at,present ? 

28. Have you at all times paid wages weekly ? If not, at 
what intervals do you pay wages ? 

29. What is the extent of your wage debts of more than 
one month’s standing? 

PART III. 


30. Do you find any variation in the cost arid the Standard 
of Hring ot the workers in the factories inj'our locality since 



■ 31. Do_you think the prevailing rates of wages in the mats 
and matting industry, in your locality sufficient to enable 
workers to maintain working efficiency and a reasonable 
standard of living ? If not, what adjustments do you consider 
should \f& made ? Please support your answer with facts and 
figures ? 

32. Do you consider a minimum rate of wages may be 
prescribed for all or any classes of work-in.the factories in the 
industry ? If so, on what basis would you fix the minima for 
the 'different classes of work and what minima rates do you 
suggest for the various classes of work ? Do you think the 
rate should vary district by district? What machinery for 
fixing wages do you suggest ? 

33. What do you think would be the effect of fixing mini¬ 
mum wages, if it has the result of an all round increase, in 
the matter of migration of outside labour into Alleppey or the 
migration of the industry from Alleppey to places, where 
labour is cheaper ? How would you combat these reactions ? 

34. Is the coir mats and matting industry as at present 
organised, in a position to employ labour regularlv, and for 
maximum number of hours prescribed in the Factories Act ? 
■If not, why? And what means would you suggest for pro¬ 
viding regular full timework? ■' 

35. Do workers in coir factories in the,municipal limits of 
Alleppey take up work in the'industry situated-outside on 
lower rates of wages, when they are not able to find employ¬ 
ment in the town ? 

36. Can the Labour Union prevent such conduct on the 
part of members of the union ? How can they similarly pre¬ 
vent labourers who are not members of the Union ? 

37. Are you in favour of the enactment of a Minimum 
Wages Act for .the whole coir mats and matting industry 
in Travancore. Would yon extend it to other indurtries?. 

38. It is possible to enact a Minimum Wages Act under 
theexisting industrial organisation? If not, what are your 
reasons? What measures would you propose to. facilitate 
the introduction and satisfactory working of such legislation ? 

39. Have you. any proposals to place the coir mats and mat¬ 
ting industry on a better footing with a view .to improving the 
condition of workers and owners of factories ? 

PARTIV. 

40. Prior to the Factories Act, what were the hours of 
- work in your establishment ?' What are they now ? 

41. How many hours a week do workers on daily wggeg 
work, 
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42. To what extent do regulations regarding hours of work 
bind piece workers ? . ' 

' 43 Do operatives in the factories arrive ■ punctually and 

work regularly when there is sufficient employment ? 

44. Do they absent themselves from the factories'; 

( a ) with permission, or 
. (&), without permission ? 

45 .When there is not sufficient work to keep all plant 
occupied, is there a practice of retaining certain workers 
■always, or of giving a rotation of work, so as to ensure that as 
many as possible receive partial employment? Please state 
the practice in yonr factory ? 

46. What do you think are the advantages or disadvantages 
of the above two'methods to 

(а) -employers, and ■ • 

(б) operatives ? 

' 47. Are there periods when no looms or only some looms 
are working ? What are the causes of'looms standing idle ? 

48. Do you pay any extra allowance for night work ? If so, 

how ffiffich ? ■ 

49. Do you, on occasions, work in shifts ? In which case, 

do you pay anything extra for night work and if so, how 
much? . , 

50. Do you give a holiday, one day in seven ? Can this be 
proved from your books ? 

51. Is there, in your factory, a practice of paying a bonus 
for regular attendance or good turn-out ? If the practice has 
been discontinued, please state why ? Is the practice avail¬ 
able in other industries ? 

PART V. 

52. Are arrangements in factories in regard to health and 
sanitation of workers satisfactory now ? Have you applied 
.fee. provisions of the, Factories Act to all your premises, 
whether they come under the Factories Act or not ? 

53. It is stated in the Memorandum' submitted by the 
Travancore Labour Association (now registered as fee Travan- 
core Coir Factory Worker’s Union') that certain classes of 
.work ’in'the coir factories affect the health and safety of 

..workers and invffive risk of life. What are your views and, if 
fee statement be true, what remedies would’you suggest ? 

. 54, Arc accidents frequent ? Please give a classified list of 
accidents which have occurred in yonr factory during fee past ‘ 
years, stating feeir nature and cause. State also whether 
ass-igtahce or compensation has been given in such cases 
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If bo, does 'this- depend upon whether the accident was un¬ 
avoidable or whether it was the result of carelessness or dis¬ 
obedience ? 

55. Are the provisions made in factories to prevent acci¬ 
dents satisfactory ? If not what are your suggestions ? 

56. Are babes brought to your premises by parents ? If so, 
what provision do you make for their accomodation ? 

57. Has the Travancore Coir Factory Workers’ Union or 
any other labour association undertaken any “ welfare ” 
schemes for labourers ? If so, please describe them, 

58. _ What is your attitude towards welfare schemes ? Have 
you individually or jointly with others made any effort 
towards the amelioration ’of the condition of the workers ? 
Have you contributed to the funds of the Travancore Coir 
Factory Workers’Union ? 

.PART YI. 

59. Describe briefly, the general industrial relation in the 
industry. How are strikes occasioned ? How are disputes 
settled ? To what extent is there influence from non-worjiers 
which result in friction between workmen and employers ? 
Has the intervention of non-workers, at any time, brought 
about better relationship between employers and workmen ? 

■ 60, Have you had any strike of your employees during the 
last 10 years? How did the dispute arise? How was it 
settled ? 

61. Was there any strike which was wholly or partially 
due to causes other than industrial disputes ? 

62. Is the Travancore Labour Association (Travancore Coir. 
Factory Workers’ Union) or any other Labour Union in Tra- 

, vane ore sufficiently well organised to resist influence from 
"outsiders”? Do they concentrate their attention on the 
improvement of industrial relations ?. 

63. Do you think that the Travancore Coir Factory 

Workers’ Union is sufficiently strong and effective? If not, 
wh'at suggestions have you to make to render tbe Union 
stronger-and more effective ? , 

64. How many of the workmen employed in the coir mats 
and matting industry are members of your Labour Union with 
their names, addresses and occupation entered in your 
register ?■ 

(The oflioea of the Labom- TJuions are requested to supply this and the next 
information.) . 

.65. How were the funds of your Union or Association, 
from the very inception, expended during the past 5 years? 
What balance remains ? What is the weekly or monthly 
collection ? 1 





66. Is there any Employers’ Association in Alleppey or 
elsewhere in Trahan core connected with the coir mats and 
matting industry ? 

67. Have you recognised the Travancore Coir Factory 
Workers’ Union in your area ? If not, state reasons. 

68. Has the Travancore Labour Association, the Travan- 
core Coir Factory Workers’ Union or any other labour organi¬ 
sation ever approached you at any time concerning labour 
disputes or complaints in your factory ? What response did 
you make on such occasions ? 

PART Vll 

69. if your premises are outside Alleppey, what do you 
pay for transport to Alleppey : 

per roll 'basis 4/4, 

per dozen basis No. 8 size, and . 

per candy of yarn ? 

70. How do you dispose of your goods : 

{ay by local sales, 

(£>) by shipments ? - 

If by local sales, to whom do you sell ? 

71. Do yon employ one or two weavers per 4/4 matting 

loom? ’ 

72. What are your trading'debts of more than three 
months’ standing ? 

73. Do you maintain proper books? Arc they regularly 

audited aud by. whom ? ‘ 

74. Have ynu during the past ten years paid income-tax ? 
If not, have yon ev r oeen called upou to submit income-tax 
returns ? 

75. Do you pay cash for your yarn on delivery? 

76. ' Are jon in favour of enhancing the tariff on coir yarn? 
State your reasons for or against. 

77. Give a typical list or prices securd now for six popular 
lines and also the prices for the same in 1929. (Tliese may 
be referred to as A, B, C, D, E & F to avoid identification.) 

78. Have yon any other suggestions for the establishment 
of satisfactory industrial relations in the coir mats and 
matting industry ? 
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' TO 

APPENDIX II. 

SPECIAL QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Addressed to the Travancore Chamber ot Commerce and 
the Alleppey Chamber of Commerce. 

1. , Can.you give a brief history of the establishment and 
growth of the coir mats and matting industry in Travancore 
with special reference to the following points 

(a) When and where was the iirst factory started in. 
Travancore ? 

(b) Which were the principal markets for the products 
of the industry in the early stages ? 

(c) What chauges have taken place during the period of 
the growth of the industry in foreign countries importing our 
coir products ? 

(cl) What are the main features of the industry after 
the Great War ? 

2. Which countries are oor present principal buyers ? 

3. Are you aware of any foreign countries where coir mats 
and mattings are manufactured V if so, give details. 

4. Is there any mats and matting manufacturing industry 
in Cochin and other centres on the Malabar Coast ? If so, 
what is the size of the industry in those 'centres ? 

’ 5. Do you find any special characteristics which mark the 
growth of the coir mats , and matting industry in Travancore 
during the past ten years ? If so, what are they ? . 

6 . Can power be employed in weaving mats and matting ? 

7. If power is not employed, can you give reasons therefor? 

8. Are there any factors (i. e,, those who are not manufac¬ 

turers, but merely exporters) in the coir mats and matting in¬ 
dustry ? Is a factor a desirable or undesirable distributor ? 
Give reasons. . ' 

9. Do you agree with the following suggestions made by 
the. Travancore Labour Association (now registered as the 
Travancore Coir Factory Workers’Union)? , 

(a) that there are too many shippers in the mats and 
matting business; . ' 

(5) that many of the shippers are unsuited hy various 
ways to manage a manufacturing business satisfactorily ; and 

(c) that a shipper should before starting business deposit 
a substantial sum (Hs. 5,000) with Government or some bod/ 
approved by Government, as guarantee of his financial stabi¬ 
lity and on which unpaid wages should be a first charge in 
case of insolvency ? 
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10. What are the usual rates of interest paid by mafiiP 
facturers and shippers for securing finance for : 

(&> “ block ” capital, 

(b) current expenses ? 

11. What do you consider to be the reasonable profits for 
an industrial under talcing, considering the monetary conditions 
prevailing here ? 

12. Do von consider all or any of the manufacturers are 
making such profits at the present time ? 

• 13. If the industry is not making reasonable profits, what 
do you consider are the reasons therefor ? 

14; Do you consider that the profits earned by the industry 
have or should have any bearing on the wages earned by the 
workers ? What should be the considerations taken- into 
account in fixing the wages of the workers ? 

15. Please supply particulars of the total shipments of 
mats, .mattings and coir yarn.for the past ten years from the 
West Coast and state the number of shippers involved each 
year and the countries to which the shipments were made. 

16. Please give a list of exporters who, during the same 
period, have dropped out of business each year and a list of 
new exporters who have come into the business each year, 

17. Do you approve of legislation being introduced for the • 
■ following objects : - 

(i) fixation of wages by the institution pf Wage Boards, 
like those under the Trade Boards Act in England; 
(ii> payment of Wages, similar to; the Act in British 
India ; 

(iii) Maternity benefit; and 
(iv, Unemplyment Insurance ? 

18. Are you in favour of Government constituting a Labour 
Department to administer, inter alia, all labour and kindred 
social legislation 9 

19. Are you in favour of the extension of the Travail,core 

Factories Act, to the whole of the coir mats .and matting 
industry ?. - 

20. , Are you in favour of ( the maintenance of cost of living 
index numbers ? 
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APPENDIX III. 

A SCHEME FOR A BOARD OF CONTROL FOR THE 
MATS AND MATTING INDUSTRY. 

(Prepared by Mr. N. G. Hay don) 

Subject to certain alterations, additions and amendments made 
by the meeting of the Rationalization Committee held 
at the Travancore Chamber of Commerce 
on the 13th March 1939.)* 

1. Wit.li a view to better organisation and greater efficiency 

n of the Coir Mats and Matting Industry in 

tiu^inihtaTrv t'oi.trni South India and the development of the ex- 
Board. port and internal trade tin sound lines, the 

Government of Travancore should be ap¬ 
proached to authorise the appointment of a Control Board 
consisting of all manufacturing shippers—the Board to have 
statutory powers. Whilst the Board will consist of manufac¬ 
turing-shippers who manufacture in Travancore primarily, _ all 
of whom must be members, it is 1 desirable to encourage to join 
the Board manufacturing-shippers who have no offices in Tra*. 
vancore and provision should be made therefor. _ Membership 
of the .Board and compliance with Rules, Regulations and Bye¬ 
laws must be binding on members at all their branches whether 
within Travancore or beyond Travancore borders. 

There should be no entrance fee or monthly subscription* 
The Board should be given statutory powers .to levy'a fee on all 
shippers sufficient to meet the expenses of administration,. 
which fee shall be graduated according to the volume of each 
shipper’s shipment. 

2. The Board shall be given- statutory powers to enable it to 

fulfil any or all of the objects set forth below 
Powers cf the and for this purpose all. shipments from Tra- 
Controi Board. vancore (or despatches through land and back 
water routes) shall be subject to license by • 

the Board. 

(а) To control qualities ptc., and to ensure that goods con' 
form to the Board’s standards (if and when adopted - *, The 
goods shall : — 

(i)’Bear the Board’s registered mark after passing by a 
competent authority appointed by the Board, and 

(ii) Be sold under the Board’s standard form of contract 
(when adopted) •’ 

(б) To bring into force standard form of buying and selling 

contracts. ____ ■ k 

*The alterations, additions and amendments made by tUeRationalisation Copiwiti?! ; 
are indicated in italics in the test. 
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(c) To standardise weights and measures and qualities of 
raw materials in so far as is necessary for the needs of the coir 
mats and matting industry- 

(d) To eliminate adulteration of yarns by spinners and 
others and to encourage fair dealings. 

(e) To standardise wages according to the district in 
which factories are situated and rates at levels fair to the 
labourer, to the manufacturer and to the consumer. 

( f) To eliminate wasteful practices. 

( g) To protect members’ designs and processes. 

(A) To maintain contact with labour and recognised labour 
unions, . • 

(ij To encourage.amalgamation, of existing businesses and 
any other steps calculated to eliminate wasteful overhead 
charges and unreasonable competition.. 

(j) To take steps to ensure that all shipments are made 
under shippers’own shipping marks, and/ or buyers’ recognis¬ 
ed marks, which shall be registered with the Board. 

(k) To devise suitable means for the disposal of salvaged 
cargo and goods below standard.-' 

(l) To secure legislation ensuring payment of wages in cash . 
and weekly at all factories and to co-operate in talcing steps to 
preclude evasions of the Factories Act, or any other labour 
legislation. 

1 («!) To do all such other things as may enhance the repu¬ 

tation of members 'and their products and encourage sales in 
all markets at prices which show a reasonable return to the 
manufacturing-shipper. 

(n) . To govern the issue of .hew qualities and designs at 
regulated periods and in quantities adjusted to the reasonable 
, progressive needs o: the trade. 

" (o) To provide for appointment of official arbitrators in the 

worlds’markets. - 

ip) To confine sales of members of the Control Board to 
buyers who confine their purchases^to members of the.Control 
Board and / or to grant special facilities and prices to buyers 
w r ho confine their purchases to the members of the Board. 
Powers to confine purchases of members of the Board to those 
who confine sales to members of the Board. Notwithstanding 
this, members of -the'Control Board may sell to or buy from 
other, members of the Control Board. 

(q) To issue licenses to or .to withhold from such persons who, 
not •already manufacturers, are desirous ■ of becoming manufac¬ 
turers and who shall satisfy the Board that they are reasonably 
equipped financially and otherwise to become manufacturers, 
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In view of the fad, that plant capacity already exists equal¬ 
ling double the quantity of highest shipments ever made in any 
year, such licenses should be withheld for a period to be decided. 
Cottage manufacturers^ notwithstanding, 'should be exempted from 
the necessity of holding a license. 

if) To negotiate with the distributing agencies of the industry 
in the United Kingdom qtid! or in the other distributing centres 
for the formation of an Association of Distributors, for the 
rational organisation and development of sales and the general 
welfare of the industry. 

8. The Board composed as it will be of all manufacturing - 
shippers should conti’d the industry, the safe- 
Gjner»i Schemes- guard of individual members, should lie in the 
voting majority required to pass any rule, 
regulation or bye-law, or to bring into force any scheme of 
control or marketing, and in the right’ of appeal to indepen¬ 
dent arbitrators appointed by the Board. Provision should be 
made for arbitration fees. 


4. Schemes which the Control Board would be empowered to 
formulate and, if approved by the Board, to-assist financially, 
should be for any one or more of the following purposes: — 

(1) Technical or scientific research. 

(2) Market investigation and research. 

(3) Publicity and similar methods of increasing consump¬ 
tion. 

(4; The collection and distribution of statistical'and other 
information. , 

' d>) The establishment, registration and licensing of 
standard trade marks. 

(6) The examination, grading- and certification of goods. 

(7) The Committee, of the Control Board should be empowered 

bo negotiate, on behalf of manufacturing-ship¬ 
pers in Travaiicore, agreements with .producers' 
and I or distributors in other industries or in 
v 0 ^. other countries. Such schemes -would have id be 
approved by a general -meeting of the control 
Board before coming into operation. The oper¬ 
ation of such agreements shall be subject to the 
provision that : — 

(а) The powers of the Control Board under 
this paragraph should be limited to schemes for 
the general benefit of the manufacturing 
industry or for safeguarding or expanding the 
internal or export trade generally. 

(б) The provisions of any general scheme 
and the. amount of the levy on shipments to 
finance it should be approved by the Board iho, 
general meeting, before the levy is imposed.-. 


toration in the 1 origi¬ 
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5. in order to carry out. its ■ functions properly the Board 

should keep registers of manufacturing-shippers as defined m 
the Bill. . 

6. In order to satisfy itself that schemes submitted to it 
are not likely to injure the interests of any section or adverse¬ 
ly to affect the export trade, and in_ view of its responsibility 
for supervising schemes in .operation, the Committee of the 
Board should have power if necessary to obtain information 
from all firms and persons coming within the scope of the Bill 
with regard to productive capacity, output, deliveries, wages 
and attendance registers. Provision should be made enforcing 
secrecy on Committee, and staff. 

7. The Committee of the Board should sot up from among 

its members, but with power to co-opt person s'with suitable 
special knowledge a development Sub-Committee-, to examine 
or formulate, in the light of representations from registered 
members, or as the result of the market research undertaken 
by the Board,. plans for developing the export and. internal 
trade, and to make recommendations to the Board for this 
purpose. g 

8. For the purpose of this Bill, the Control Board will con¬ 

sist of all manufacturing-shippers of coir 
Scope of Bui. mats and mattings. . 

Coir Weaving—-means the manufacture of woven fabrics 
with or without pile from any yarns commonly used in coir 
weaving factories—coir, sisal, aloe, jute, etc., or a mixture 
of any of these, including the preparation of warp and weft 
for the loom, the examination and bundling of such fabrics 
and operations incidental to the said manufacture, prepara¬ 
tion, examination or bundling. 

Coir Weaving Mill—means any premises used or ajp- 
ropriated for use, by way of trade for coir-weaving— not less 
than 10 looms. y 

A Coir Manfacturing-shipper— means a person carrying 
on the business of a coir weaving mill, who regularly ships 
and has shipped during the preceding 12 months coir mats 
and matting whether or -not in conjunction with anyother 
business. 

A Factory Shipper—means a person- or company who 
: is not himself a manufacturer nor a consumer of coir mats and 
mattings but who buys goods from a manufacturer and resells 
them. » 

A. Manufacturer means a person or company who manu¬ 
factures coir mats .and mattings but does not himself make ship- 
meats. V 

A'Cottage Manufacturer—means U manufacturer of coir 
mats and mattings who is not a shipper and who dvms not more 

than 10 looms. 
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All firms and persons, who have during the past 1.2 
. months both manufactured and shipped coir 

jiegiKwre. mats and mattings have to be registered in 

the Control Board’s register and such persons 
shall be eligible for membership and to make shipments here¬ 
after. 

Notwithstanding the foregoing, it shall be permissible for 
any firm desiring to become a manufacturing -shipper, after the 
passing of the Act, to do so by purchasing the goodwill 
and rights of existing businesses. 

Provision should be made that new firms desirous of be¬ 
coming manufacturing-shippers without acquiring existing 
businesses should be permitted so to do, providing they satisfy 
the following conditions: - 

(1) Shall possess a factory containing .at least 75 work¬ 
able looms. 

(21 Shall satisfy the Board that they possess stiff cient 
liquid capital to finance the said business. 

(3) Shall deposit with the _ Board a sum not less than 
Rs. 50 for each loom possessed with a maximum of Rs. 10,000 
(or unencumbered securities to that value). Such sum to be in¬ 
vested as a trust fund with the Imperial Bank of India—such 
deposit should be interest bearing at the.Imperial Bank rate; 
should form a guarantee fund to meet penalties, if any are in¬ 
curred. _ _ ... ■ 

(41 Notwithstanding the foregoing, it shall be permissible 
for factor-shippers who have during the preceding 12 months 
operated as factors and shippers to continue such operations pro¬ 
vided they deposit with the Board a sum not less than Rs. 2,000. 
and shall subject themselves to the rules of the Board in all res- 
pacts. 

It shall also be permissible for new factor-shippers to 
enter the business provided they deposit with,the Board a sum of 
not less than Rs. 5000 and satisfy the Board that they are in all 
respects suitable parties to act in the capacity as factor-shippers, 
and will subject themselves to the miles of the Board in all res¬ 
pects. The amount so deposited to be funded similarly to the 
amount mentioned in the foregoing paragraph. [,9. (,3j] 

(6) Such firms should apply to the Board for, sanction to 
become shippers (which shall not be unreasonably withheld). 
Applicant to have the right to appeal to Government against 
an adverse decision of the Board. 

(a) Every registered firm or person should be obliged 
to furnish the Control Board with such informa¬ 
tion as it may reasonably require for registration 

( b) T?ie %,oard should periodically and not less than 

: pnee a year, satisfy .itself that all registered firm# 
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and persons are carrying oil business m accord¬ 
ance with the definitions and regulations provided 
in the Bill, and should have power to remove any 
firm or person from the register if these conditions 
are not- complied with. 

10. Each member’s voting powers for all purposes should 

be proportionate to the annual average of his 

Vot shipments for the past 11 or 5 years as may lie 

decided and a majority of 3 to 1 votes should 
lie required to pass any rule, regulati on, scheme, or byelaw. 
Elections should be bv majority voting without “3 t"o I” res¬ 
triction . 

11. Provision to be made for determining whether au in¬ 

fringement of a rule, regulation, byelaw or 
*Pfuaiu>/s scheme has taken place, and if so, the penal¬ 

ties to'be imposed, with tho right of appeal. 
Penalties may take the form of [ines : , '.or in default, suspen¬ 
sion of licenses), suspension of licenses, or any combination 
of the foregoing. 

Similar provisions to be made with regard to general 
schemes, for which the Control Board would decide whether 
an infringement has taken place, and if so, imposo a penalty, 
with a right of appeal. . . ' 

12. The Government to fix an appointed day, not more than 

three months after date of enactment. The 
■ Duval ion of Ao‘. Control Board to remain in existence for four' 
years from the appointed day. 

13. • The Committee should consist of ien .members includ¬ 

ing the President.and shall consist of five 

Management members of Indian birth and five of European 

■ Committal-. birth. 

14.. The control exercised by the Board and the business of 
ike Board shall be vested in a Committee who 
^Powers of the in addition to the powers and authorities by 
Committee. these presents or otherwise expressly conferred 

upon them may exercise all such powers-and 
do all such acts and things as may be exercised or done by the 
Board and are not hereby Or by statutory law expressly 
directed or required to be exercised or done by the Board in 
General Meeting, but subject nevertheless to the provisions 
of any statutory law and of these presents and to any regula¬ 
tions from time to time made by extraordinary resolution of 
the Board provided that no regulation so made shall invalidate 
any prior act of the Committee which would have been valid, 
if such regulations had rjot been made. 

Without prejudice to the general powers conferred by the 
preceding article, and the other powers conferred by these 
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presents, it is hereby, expressly declared, that the Committee 
shall have the following powers:— 

(a) To appoint any sub-committee of the members of 
the Committee or of the members of the Board including in¬ 
dividuals from outside and such sub-committee may be per¬ 
manent or temporary or for special purposes as the Committee 
may determine. 

(£>) To delegate, subject to such conditions as'they think 
fit, any of their powers to sub-committees and to make, vary 
and repeal byelaws or rules for the regulation of the proceed¬ 
ings of sub-committees. 

(c) To make, vary and repeal byelaws or rules for the 
regulation of the business of. the Board, or any department 
or section of the Board, provided such alterations are confirm¬ 
ed at the next general meeting of the Board. 

id) To outer into arrangement, upon such terms and 
subject to such conditions as the Committee may deem de¬ 
sirable, for working in conjunction with any board organised 
for the protection or better development of any branch of 
trade, or commerce that might have a direct or indirect bear¬ 
ing on the- coir products shipping industry of India, that may 
apply to be allowed to work in conjunction with the Board, 
provided the objects for which such Board is or shall be formed 
are not inconsistent with the objects of the Board as defined 
in the enabling Bill. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

A SCHEME FOR THE CONTROL OF THE MATS AND 
MATTING INDUSTRY, PREPARED BY THE 
INDIAN MANUFACTURERS AND SHIPPERS 
AND EMBODIED IN A DRAFT BILL. 

Draft of the Travancore Coir Mats and Matting Control Bill 

Objects and Reasons. 

The coir mats and matting industry of Travancore is a 
most important industry in the State. The parti¬ 
cular variety of coir yarn used in the manufacture 
is almost a special monopoly of Travancore. How¬ 
ever, this trade is being badly spoiled by unhealthy 
and destructive competition. 

The main object of the present Bill is therefore to re¬ 
strict the opening of further factories and the coming 
in of new factors. The Bill does not propose to 
standardise the qualities, or wages, or prices or 
insist upon ‘registrations’ or ‘trade-marks’ at thin 
stage, as the Legislature can deal with them later 
when necessity arises. Restriction of the number of 
shippers is the immediate remedy suggested for over¬ 
coming the preseht unhealthy competition. 

Provision has been made for grant of licenses to all those 
■who are at present engaged in the trade in the same 
category in which, they trade now. 

Preamble. 

■" Whereas .it is expedient and necessary in view 'of the 
present plight of the coir mats and matting industry 

, of Travancore to provide for the control of the 
manufacture and export of coir mats and matting 
and for cartain connected matters, it is hereby 
enacted as follows : 

PART I. 

Preliminary, 

I. i. This Act may be called the Travancore Coir Mats 
and Matting Control Act. ’ ' 

ii. It extends to the whole of Travancore. 

iii. It shall come into force on such date as our Govern¬ 

ment may appoint in that behalf by notification 
in our Government Gazette ahd thereafter re¬ 
main in force up to the 31st December, 1945, and 
for such farther period-as may be specified by 
pur Governmept after Conducting a thorough ‘ 

■ - - I 
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investigation in regard to the working of the Act 
and in consultation with the license-holders 
from time to time by notification in our .Govern¬ 
ment Gazette. 

II. In this Act unless there is anything repugnant to 
the subject or context, 

(a) ‘Committee’ means the person or body of persons 

elected by the license-holders and approved by 
our Government by notification in our Govern¬ 
ment Gaze ttee. 

(b) ‘Factory’means any buildings, shed or premises 

constructed for the purpose of manufacturing 
with hand or power looms, coir mats, mattings 
with or without using jute, wool, and aloe yarn 
along with coir yarn and or fibre m the manu¬ 
facture, and preparation of warp and weft and 
for carrying on allied operations in the process of 
manufacture of coir goods. 

(c) ‘Owner’ means proprietor and/or manager of a 

factory and also includes an agent of the owner. 

(d) ‘Prescribed’ means prescribed by rules made by 
our Government under this Act. 

(/;) ‘Manufacturer-shipper’ means a person or firm 
ca/rrying on the business of a coir factory and 
who has shipped mats and matting during the 
twelvemonths ending June 1939, whether or not 
in conjunction with any other business. 

(/') A ‘factor’ means a, person or company who is 
not himself a manufacturer nor a consumer of 
coir mats and matting but who buys goods from 
a manufacturer jn Travaneore and resells or 
ships them. . 

(g) A ‘Manufacturer’ means a person or company who 
owns more than,ten looms and who manufactures 
coir mats and matting but does’ not himself 
make shipments. 

(h) A ‘cottage-manufacturer' means a manufacturer 
of eoir mats and mat-ting and who is not a shipper 
and who owns not more than five looms and does 
not employ power and who only employs mem¬ 
bers of his own family. 

(i) , ‘Family’ means parents, wife and children, brothers 

and/or sisters, sisters’ husbands and brothers’ 
Wives, 
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PART II. 

Manufacturer-shippers, -manufacturers, factors, and 
cottage manufacturers now in the trade to be 
granted licenses. 

III. Within 90 days from the date of this Act coming into 

force, all manufacturer-shippers, manufacturers, 
cottage manufacturers and factors who are already 
in the trade should apply to the Committee and 
obtain licenses in accordance with their respective 
trades, and the licenses so granted shall provide 
such full particulars as per the rules that might 
be framed by our Government from time to time 
under this Act in consultation with and the 
approval of the Committee elected by the license- 
holders. All existing manufacturer-shippers, 
manufactures, factors and cottage manufacturers 
shall be granted licenses. 

Government to appoint the first Committee. 

IV. The Government shall constitute the first Committee 

to administer this Act and to perform all functions 
and. duties conferred on the Committee under the 
provisions of the Act, which Committee shall 
function only for a period of four months by 
which period the Committee elected by the 
license-holders shall take over its duties and 
responsibilities. 

Powers of the Committee. 

V. The Committee shall have powers:— 

{a) To make necessary rules, regulations and bye¬ 
laws for the conduct of business in Committee 
. meetings. 

(b~) To issue, suspend or cancel licenses to manufa- 
turer-shippers, manufacturers, cottage manufac¬ 
turers and factors. 

(c) To prescribe forms of returns and registers, etc., 
to be maintained by the factories and manufac¬ 
turers and factors and also specify the period 
or periods for the submission of such statements 
and returns as may be required for the purposes 
of this Act. 

( d) To exercise such control and supervision over 
factories as provided in the Act.' 

(e) To appoint officers for the discharge of duties speci¬ 

fied in the Act for purposes of inspection of fac¬ 
tories collection of statistics or other information 
necessary for the guidance of the Committee as 
may be required for the purpose of this Act 
ana fix their remuneration. 
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(/) To fix and levy fees for the issue of licenses. 

(g) To appoint the necessary sta.fi for the office of th© 
Committee and fix their remuneration. 

(. h ) To call for and obtain information from. factories, 
shippers or factors regarding production, ship¬ 
ment, equipment and other particulars required 
as per this Act. 

(i> To enforce observance, by all concerned, of the 
provisions of this Act and other rules and byelaws 
that may be framed thereunder from time to time 
and in default to take steps to suspend or cancel 
the license as provided under sub-clause t b) 
above. 

Registry of Licenses with Customs. 

VI. Any license granted under this Act shall be registered 
with the Customs in. Travancore before shipment 
of coir mats and matting is effected ; and no ship¬ 
ment shall be allowed unless on such.registry. 

License-holders’ Rights. 

VII. (a) All manufacturer-shippers and manufacturers can 
increase their looms subject to the following con¬ 
ditions only:— 

(i) Every manufacturer-shipper or manufacturer 
desiring to increase the number of his looms must 
apply to and satisfy the Committee by furnishing 
facts and figures that'he has immediate need for 
more looms and obtain necessary sanction. 

(ii) Any such increase in the number of looms can be 
sanctioned by the Committee as per Clause (i) 
above only once in a-year provided, however, that 
such increase does not exceed 10 per cent, of the 
number of looms already owned or possessed by 
the applicant. 

(b) It shall be permissible for a manufacturer to be¬ 
come a manufacturer shipper by obtaining a 
fresh license to that effect, provided that: 

(i) he possesses not less than 50 workable looms 
and other equipments necessary, and 

(ii) he satisfies the Committee that he-has.the neces¬ 
sary finance and knowledge to deal in foreign 
business. 

(c) A factor shall not open any factory but can pur¬ 

chase the factory and other rights of a manufac¬ 
turer or manufacturer-shipper already holding a 
licqpse and shall then only become a manufac* 
turer-shipper, in which case his license as a factor 
shall be cancelled. 
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(d) A cottage manufacturer shall not increase his 
looms over five but may buy,the factory and other 
rights of a manufacturer or manufacturer-shipper 
already holding a license, in which case Ms 
original license shall be cancelled and he will be 
given a new license according to his purchase 
rights. 

Right of Appeal to Government. 

VIII. On all decisions of the Committee in regard to grant¬ 
ing, suspending or cancelling a license, the party 
concerned may appeal to our Government within 
sixty days from the date of receipt of the Com¬ 
mittee's order and onr Government may, on such 
appeal, cancel, modify or suspend any order of the 
Committee. 

Inspection of Committee's Records. 

IX. The records of the Committee shall be open to inspec¬ 
tion at all business hours by any officer authoris¬ 
ed in this behalf by our Government. 

Constitution of the Committee. 

X. The Committee, shall consist of eleven persons, six 
representing manufacturer-shippers of whom two 
shall be Europeans and the rest shall be Indians, 
three representing manufacturers, one represent¬ 
ing cottage manufacturers and one representing 
factors. 

Licenses. 

XI, License shall be granted only on the following condi¬ 
tions : — 

Manufacturer-shipper. 

. (a) i. He shall have a factory and a minimum 

number of matsand matting looms—not less 
■ than 25 looms. 

, ii. He shall ship goods 1 only on definite orders, 
iii. He shall satisfy the Committee if and when 
required to do so, that he is receiving in his 
prices a minimum gross profit of 5 per cent. 

Factor. 

(b) i. He shall ship goods only on definite orders, 
ii. He should have made shipments during the 
preceding twelve months. 

iii. He shall satisfy the Committee, if and when 
required to do"so, that he is receiving' in Ms 

1 • ■ . business, a minimum gross profit of 5 por cent. 
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(e) Manufacturer. 

(i) A manufacturer shall possess more than ten looms. 

(ii) He shall not be entitled to sell goods outside Tra- 

vancore or make any shipments out of Travancore 
by sea or by rail or by backwater. 

(iii) He shall satisfy the Committee, if and when re¬ 

quired to do so, that he is getting in his prices a' 
minimum gross profit of 5 per cent. 

(d) Cottage Manufacturer. 

A cottage manufacturer shall not possess more than 
five looms. 

XII. .Restrictions on new Factories and Factors. 

(a) All those who desire to enter into this industry 
after the commencement of this Act can only do 
so by buying the rights of existing manufacturer- 
shippers or manufacturers and not as factors. 

( b ) No person except those who are in the trade al¬ 

ready and who possess licenses in accordance 
with the category in which they are placed shall 
be permitted to erect any new factory and carry 
on trade in mats and matting so long as this Act 
is in force. But a cottage manufacturer shall be 
granted license at all times provided he possesses 
only the prescribed number of looms, namely, 
five and not more. In case the cottage manu¬ 
facturer increases the number of his looms to 
more than five, his license shall be cancelled. 
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PART III. 


Report of the Enquiry into the Family Budgets of the Workers 
in the Mats and Matting Industry, 


1. Introduction . 

Ever since the publication .of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Labour in India, in 1924, increasing attention 
has been bestowed, by various Provincial Governments, on 
enquiries into the family budgets of industrial workers. 
Bombay took the. lead in the matter and its example is being 
closely followed by other Governments in India. 

The object of family budget enquiries is to obtain statis¬ 
tical information regarding the standard of living of a given 
class of the community by collecting and analysing data relat¬ 
ing to the earnings of the families comprising the particular 
class, the manner in which their income is expended and the 
extent to which it is sufficient to meet their needs. 

Unless such information is available, adequate measures 
for the improvement of the living and working conditions of the 
class of the community cannot be devised, In,the case of 
industrial workers in particular, enquiries^ of the kind will 
help to gauge how far their standard of living is consistent 
with the prosperity of the industry itself. Farther, family 
budget enquiries are of special value in the ascertainment of 
the relative\importance of the expenditure, on various commo¬ 
dities ordinarily consumed, such as articles of food, fuel, 
clothing etc. This information is a. fundamental requisite in 
computing cost of living indices which are generally used by 
employers in the adjustment of wages. 

At the very commencement of their work, the Board felt 
that the lack of statistical information on the standard of 
living of the workers was a very great handicap in the attempt 
to arrive at useful conclusions regarding the questions refer¬ 
red to them. They, therefore, proposed to conduct an enquiry 
into the family budgets of about 1,500 workers in 7 centres 
of the industry and the Government readily sanctioned the . 
proposal. 3 ^ 

2. Scope of the Enquiry. 

It us estimated that there are about 27,000 workers 
employed in the coir factories of the State and that about 
18,000 families are supported by the industry. The workers 
are unevenly distributed over an area stretching from Ayur in 
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the north to Kadakkavur i,n the South. Evidently it was not. 
practicable to include each and every family in the enquiry, 
nor was it necessary. By confining attention to a selected 
number of families, sufficiently large and representative, 
reliable results regarding the general class of workers’ families 
could be obtained. It was therefore arranged to confine the 
enquiry to about 1500 families in 7 centres of the industry. 

There are two well recognised methods, of selecting fami¬ 
lies for inclusion in enquiries of this kind, one being the 
method : of random sampling and the other, the method of 
purposive selection or representative sampling. The method 
of random sampling involves the selection at random, say one 1 
in n number of families, and practically such randomnasa.could 
be assumed by preparing a list of all the labourers and ticking 
off every nth name and studying the details of all such families. 
This method, with slight modifications was adopted in Madras, 
where a list of the labourers was prepared, arranged according 
to their income or earning in one month and every nth man 
selected. The method of purposive selection pre-supposes 
some general knowledge of the existing conditions. Keeping 
in view that the object of the enquiry was primarily, the ascer¬ 
tainment of the standard of living and the relative importance 
of the various items of expenditure, for the purpose of work¬ 
ing out cost of living indices, it was decided to adopt the 
method of purposive selection in this enquiry. Hence certain 
typical centres of the industry were selected and all the 
families in any one block of such areas were studied. Seven 
centres; were so selected, vis., Alleppey, Punnapra, Kanji- 
kuzhi, ' Muhamma, Shertallay, Kuthiatbode and Paravoor, 
(Paravoor representing the tract from Quilon to Kadalckavoor). 
In some cases it was found to be necessary to select two or 
more blocks in the same centre and to combine their results, 
to get a. representative selection pertaining to the centre it¬ 
self, 


The schedule adopted for recording information was the 
same as the one recommended, by the Royal Commission and 
used in Madras, but with certain modification's, to suit local 
conditions. The form of the schedule is printed as Appendix I 
to this part of the Report. 

3. Collection of Data. 

A Statistician and 7 Investigators were appointed to con¬ 
duct the enquiry and to tabulate the results. The collection 
and tabulation of data were finished in 3 months. Alleppey 
being the most important centre, it was finished off first and 
then the work in the other six centres was carried out simul-. 
taneously. In the beginning progress was slow ; but as ex¬ 
perience was gained, each Investigator was able to record the 
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details of particulars relating 5 or 6 families each day. All 
possible care was bestowed on the selection of each area and 
- careful reconnoitring was necessary before the final selec¬ 
tions could be made. It is inevitable that in such enquiries 
numerous errors would creep in, sometimes inadvertently 
and sometimes by deliberate mis-statement. The Investiga¬ 
tors were, therefore, trained to be wary in their methods of 
approach in individual cases and to correct any observed 
tendency in the wrong directions, such* as understatement of 
income and overstatement of expenditure, commonly observed 
in such enquiries. This task required tact and imagination 
on the part of the Investigators. Here it may be observed 
that on account of the timely propaganda done by the Coir 
Factory Workers’. Unions in the various centres of the indus¬ 
try, the labourers and the members of their families were 
generally helpful and ready to supply the information called 
for. The absence of the labourers from home during day time 
made it necessary for much of the work being confined to the 
mornings and evenings. 

On the whole, 1423 schedules t were filled up; hut 14 of 
them had to be rejected as defective; and so, there were the 
particulars of 1409 families to be consolidated and studied. 
Their distribution is shown in the following table:— 


TABLE No. I. 


Distribution of Families. 

Percentage 

Alleppey 

615 

36-5 

Punnapra 

138 

9*8 

Kanjikuzhi 

201 

14*3 

Muhamma 

164 

10*9 

Shertallay 

186 

13*2 

Kuthiathode 

95 

6*7 

Paravoor 

120 

8*6 


1409 

100*0 


It could not be ascertained what proportion of the total 
number of labourers’ families residing in each centre has 
been brought under the enquiry. It would be impossible to 
get this information without conducting a regular census ; but 
the number of families for each centre is certainly represen¬ 
tative of the centre itself. Care has also been taken to give 
each centre its due importance, so that the general average 
may be taken to.be reliable. As a matter of fact, mathemati¬ 
cal precision is not necessary in apportioning the‘weights’ 
to each centre in selecting the number of families, 
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THe tatesialsecjn of the results was done after each schedule 
was carefully scrutinized. The families, in each centre were 
kept in separate groups and were sorted out according to total 
income per mensem, as below Rs. 5, Rs. 5-10, Rs. 10-15, etc., 
Rs. 40 and above. The families _ in each income group were 
again sorted into groups of defined size, viz., 2 members, 3 
members, etc. The totals of income, expenditure etc., were 
worked out for each of the sub-groups which were differen¬ 
tiated from one another in regard to income and size. This 
detailed process was necessary, because the standard of Living 
has a very close relation to the income as well as to the size of 
the family. The utmost care was exercised to avoid numeri¬ 
cal errors and the work Was completed in one month. 

In the following sections, the data,collected are analysed 
under various heads, such as size and constitution of family, 
literacy, marital condition, age distribution, earnings, general 
expenditure on food, house-rent and miscellaneous items, 
savings and debts and general conditions of the families. 

In the analysis and study of the data collected, we have 
kept in view the practical requirements of employers and 
labour organisations in gauging the standard and cost of living 
of workers in the attempt at the adjustment of wage levels. 

4. S iste and Constitution of Families. 

The standard of living of a family has a direct relation not 
only to the income of the family but also to its size Families 
with relatively largo incomes may live in hard circumstances, 
merely because the size of the family is large. In a study of 
standard of living, the differences in incomes as well as the 
sizes of the families have to be taken into account. It has 
been already stated that the primary groups into which the 
families have been classified are groups of income and, in 
addition, the families have been classified according to groups 
of size as well. We shall first consider the average size, the 
distribution of the families according to size and the nature of 
the constitution of the families. , 
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From the above table, it "will be observed that families, 
with 6 members occur more often than any other size and that, 
nearly 50 per cent, of the families have 4 to 6 members, con¬ 
sidering all centres together. The proportion of families with 
more than 12 members is not considerable. If we define 
families with 2 to 4 members as small-sized, 5 to 7 as medium 
and the rest as large, it will be observed from the following 
table that medium sized families preponderate in'all centres,, 
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TABLE No. 3. 


Percentage of small, medium and large size 
centre. 

■families 

in each 

" 1 

Allepirey ■ 

. 

Pql'C' nt Aoc i) 

Meilimn. 

I 1 families of si 

1 .j: I 

loo-oo 

Pnnmipi'iL 

3a-.ii 

50-00 j 

. «■»» 

...n-OU 

Kanjikuzlii. 

:S3'S:i 

| - 

■n-n 

.06-00 

Muluimma. 

■il-tw 

•Hi-75 

15-5!) 

100-00 

Hiei'lidlay. 


55-; t S 

18- 2 S 

too-oo 

KnibiaLliouo. 



17-00 

iOO-CO 

Earavoov. 

30 • 00 

' 51-17 

15-83 

loo 00 

Alt centres. j 

*050 

18-55 

'.1 

100-00 


In considering the average size of families in each centre, 
it has to be remembered that even though two families may 
be of the same size, the consuming capacity of the families 
may differ, because of the differences in age and sex consti¬ 
tution of the families. It is, therefore, usual for purposes of 
comparison of the consuming capacity of different families 
to work out the number of equivalent adult males per family, 
on the assumption that;*in■ point of consuming capacity, .one 
woman is equivalent to ‘83 of a man, one child of 10 to 14 
years of age as equivalent to ‘83 of a man, one child of 6 to 
10.years, as equivalent to '70 of a man and a child below 6 as 
equivalent to '50 of aman. This scale of ratios is known as the 
“ Lusk ” scale'and ithas been adopted in the Madras studies 
’ of working class families. In this enquiry also, the same scale 
is used in converting the number of members of a. family into 
the .number of equivalent adult males. This point has to be 
particularly borne in mind, when families of different groups 
are compared in respect of their nutritional standards, 
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TABLE No. 4. 

Showing the average No. of men, women, boys and girls per 
family, the average size and the total No. of equivalent 
adult males. 


Centra 

Xo. of 
families. 

Total Number of 

lien. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

All 

persons. 

Alleppey 

ala 

952 ■ 

903 

510 

517 

2882 

Vn.niiapra 

138 

25 T 

258 


152 

794 

KanjiKuv.hi 

201 

37 ii 

332 

197 

211 

111S 

Mutiamma 

154 

273 

263 

141 

165 

842 

Shertallay 

18(5 

354 

345 

. 187 

197 . 

1083 

Kuthiathode 

9a 

182 

162 

81 

99 

524 

Paravoor 

120 

222 

214 

i 120 

96 

652 

. All centres 

1409 

2616 

2477 

j 1363 j 

1437 

7893 


Centre. 

- 

Average per family of 


No. of 
equivalent 
adult males, 
per family. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys, 

Girls. 

All 

persons. 

Alleppey 

1-85 

1-75 

-99 

1-00 

5-59 

4-62 . 

Punnapra 

1.86 

1-87 

-92 

1-10 

5.75 

4.78 

Kanjikuzhi • 

1-87 

1-65 


1-05 

5-55 

4-61 

Muhamma 

1-77 

1-71 

92 

1-07 

5-47 

4*50 

Shertallay 

1-90 

1-85 

1-01 

1-06 

5*82 

4*81 

Kuthiathode . 

1-92 

1-71 

•85 

1-04 

5-52 

4*59 

Paravoor 

1-86 

1-79 

! i-oo 

j -84 

5-43 

4*54 

All centres 

1.86 

1-76 

| ..97' 

1-01 

5-60 

4*64 


From the above statement, it will be seen that, consi¬ 
dering all the 1409 families together, each family has on the 
average 5‘60.members, but only 4*64 equivalent .'adult males. 
The size of families appears to be largest in Shertallay, 
consisting of 5* 82 members- and 4 - 81 equivalent adult males. 
A mere reference to size without considering the age and sex 
constitution of the families will be misleading. Each family 
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has, on the average, 1‘86 men, T76 women, '97 boys and 1"01 
girls. Among adults, males preponderate and among childeren, 
females preponderate. 

It will also be seen from the same table that out of 7893 
persons comprised by the enquiry, 3979 were males and 3914 
females, giving a ratio of 98‘36 females for every 100 males. 
It would be interesting to note that the last census showed 
practically the same figures, 98’7 females to 100 males of 
the general population, 

TABLE No. 5. 


Showing proportion of females to 100 males among adults , 
children , and all persons in each centre. 


Centre. 

Proportio 

of females to 100 

miles of 

Adults. 

Children. 

All persons. 

AUeppey 


94-85 

101-37 

97 -12 

Pnnnapra 


100-39 

119-68 

106-77 

Kanjikuzhi 


88-99 

107-U 

94-70 

Muliamma 


96-34 

117-02 

103-38 

Shevtailay 


97-45 

105-35 

100-18 

Ivuthiatliodu 


89-01 

122-22 

99-24 

Paravoor 


96-39 

80 00 

9-64 

All centres 


94-69 j 

105-42 

i 

98-36 


The above table shows among adults 94'69 females to 100 
males and among children (below. 14), 105'42 females to 100 
males. In Pnnnapra, there is a general preponderance of 


We shall now consider the average size of families, for 
groups of. families of defined income and study whether the 
size of the family has any relation to income and also whether 
the proportion of females to males has any relation to 

income, * 
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TABLE'No. ■ 6. 

Showing the number of men, women, boys, girls etc,, per family in 
groups of income, the average size and the equivalent 
■'■■■ number of adult males. 


Number. 



Income. 

Average per family of. j 

No. of 
equivalent 
adult 

All ’ 
persons. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys- j 

Sills. 

All 

peraoru j 

Below Rs. 5 .1 

.18 

'•43 ' 

1’ 14 

•71 

•29 

2-'57 

2-10 

Rb. 6 -10 J 

'I486' 

1-24 

1 47 

•79 

1 -84 

4-34 

3 53 

Rb- 10—16 . 

2622 

X “ (58 

1-67 

'HI 1 

1 02 

: 5-23 

4-29 . . 

;:Bs. 15-20 . 

1968 

2 ‘ (J2 ■ 

1-87 

1 08 ■ 

1-21 

6 • 16 

6-13 i 

Ra. 20—25 . 

906 

.2*70. 

■ 2-02 

1-20. - 

•98 

' 6*90 

5-84 

Rs. 25—30 . 

499 

3 26 

2-20 

1-06 

1-15 

7 ■ 67 

6 57 

Sa. 30—35 . 

177 

3*48 

2-67 

1 1 2 9 

1-00 

8-43 

1 7-22 

Ra. 35—40 . 

132 . 

3 71 

2-79 

1-43 

1*50 

9*43 

7.96 

Rs. 40 and 








above . 

87 

3 90 

2-70 

1-20 

•90 

8'70 

7*39 

All families 

7893 

1-86 

1-70 

•97 

1’ 01 

6-60 

4-64 


It is observed that in families of higher incomes, the 
average' size is also larger. It is generally the larger size of 
families that contributes to higher incomes. It will be seen 
* later, too, that, on the average, there are. more earners in 
larger families. 
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TABLE No. 1. 

Showing the proportion of females to males among adulls , 
children and all persons in families of specified income group. 


Proportion of females to 100 males of. 


Income 

group. 

Adults. 

Children. 

All persons. 

Below Ks. 6 

266-67 

40 00 

125*00 

5—10 

118 69- 

105-53 

113-51 

tO—15 

102-57 

111-57 

105-81 

15—20 

#2-67 

111-30 

£99-19 

20—25 

T5-71 

82*05 

77" <6 

25—30 

67-45 | 

108-69 

77*68 

30—35 

76-71 J 

77-78 

77* 00 

85—40 

75-00 

105-00 

83-38 , 

40 above 

69-23 

75-00 

70-5# 

All families ^ 

94*69 

105*42 , 

98* 86 


’As we consider families in higher income groups, it is 
found that the proportion of females is far less than those for 
families in low income groups. It is not only the large size, 
but also the preponderance of males that contributes to the 
increase in the incomes of families. 
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TABLE No. 8. 

Showing the average number of men, women, boys, girls and 
the equivalent number of adult males in families of 
different size groups. 


Size of 
family.. 

Total number of 

No. of 
Families. 

Men. 

' 

Women. 

Boys 

Girls. 

All 

persons. 

2 members 

62 

83 

63 

5 

3 

124 

3 

182 

212 

224 

59 

51 

546 

4 „ 

228 

326 

319 

131 

136 

912 

3 „ 

m 

408 

421 

213 

233 

1275 

6 

260 

602 

468 

274 

316 

1560 

7 

162 

378 

828 

238 

239 

1183 

8 ,, 

124 

320 

284 

192 

196 

992 

9 .. 

58 

170 

153 . 

99 

100 

522 

10 ,, 

34 

111 

‘ 89 

72 

68 

340 

11 „ 

24 

75 

79 

52 

j 58 

264 

12 

4 

17 

13 

to 

8 

48 

13 

3 

16 

9 

8 

1 6 

39 

liand shore 

6 

28 

27 

1.0 

23 

88 

Total . 

1409 

| 2616 

2477 j 

1363 

1437 

1 -' 

7893 
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TABLE No. 9. 
Size of family * 




' "Small' ■ 


| -- - 

Medium." 


Insoine group. 

No. of .. 
families, 

No- of 
members 

Average 

No. of 
families. 

No. of 
members. 

Averagft, 

Below Us. IB 

400 

1325 

3'31 

'381 . 

2196 

5-76 ■ 

„ Es. 15—30 

70 ' 

250 

3-57 

' 292 : 

; 1757 

6-01 

„ Es. 30 and above. 

2 

7 

3-50 

11 

65 

3-90 

ill 'groups , 

472 

1682 . 

3 35 

• 684 

4018 

5-87 



Large. 



All sizes- 


Inoome group.. 

No- of 
families. 

' No. of 
a,ambers! 

| Average 

| No. of 
|f;uniUes. 

I No of • 
members. 

Average 

Below its. 15 .i 

i Go 

005 

8-77 

860 

1 4126 

| 4-85 

„ Es.'15—30 

152 

1364 - i 

8-97 

514 

3371 

G-5C 

,, Rs.. 30 and abo\>o. 

32 

, 324 i 

.10-12 

45 

396 

8'80 

All groups , 

253 

22.93 J 

9‘06' 

1409 

7893 

5 "60 


* Small—2 3 or 4 members. ' 

Medium—5, 6 or 7 do. 

.Large—8 antj above (lo* - • 

5. 'Workers and Dependents. . 

We ..have so far considered the classification of the 
members of families according as they are adults or children. 
Now we shall consider what proportion of the total members,of, 
familes consists of factory workers, what proportion is engaged 
in other work and what proportion constitutes dependents. It 
is assumed that each family has only one. chief earner and that 
he or she is a factory worker. 

Earners are classified-under the following 3 groups 

.(1) Chief earners. 

(2) Factory, workers.other than the chief earners. 

13). Persons . following - occupations; other than factory 
work. 

All the rest are considered dependents and consist mainly 
of children. The majority of men and gro^. up boys come 
under< groups Cl) and (2j, and of the women-, the majority, come, 
under group,c3) specified above. Of the 7893 .persons, 2130 are 
factory,...workers, (the number.of heads of families being 14Q9),, 
and 1765 persons do work not connected with coir factories. 

.-A: " 
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TABLE No. 10. 


Showing the number of factory workers and persona following 
other occupations in each centre. 


Centre. 

No. of 
families 

No. of 
'factory 

No. of 

worker*. 

No. of 
dependents. 

Factory 

age per fe 

Other 
: workers. 

raily of'. 

DependeDts 

AUepoey 

515 

869 

280 

1733 

I 1-69 

1 *54 ; 

3-36 

Purinspra 

138 ■ 

193 

273 

! 328 

1-40 

1-97 

2-38 

Kanjikuzhi 


277 

279 

560 

| 1-38 

i 1-39 

2*78 

Muhamma 

’ 154 i 

215 

274 

* 353 

1-40 

: 1-78. 

2-29 

Shertallay 

' 186 

249 

332 

502 

1-34 

1-78' 

2'70. 

Kuthiathode 

95. 

150 

15,8 

. 216 

1-58 

1-66 | 

2-28 

Paravoor 

120 

177 


306 

1*47 

1-41 , 

2-55 . 

All centres 

1409 

2130 . 

1765 

3998 

1-51 

i 

2‘84 


Each family has, on the average, T51 factory workers and 
1’25 other workers. The average number of factory workers 
per family is larges.t in Alleppey and smallest in Shertallay. 
The other workers are mainly women and, except in Alleppey * 
they are engaged. in coir yarn spinning. The smallness of the 
average number of other workers in Alleppey is presumably 
due. to the fact that there are greater facilities for women and. 
children to do factory work in that centre of the industry. 

' v .. TABLE No. 11. 


Showing the number of factory workers, other workers 
and dependents in groups of families of specified income. 


Income • J 
group., ' 

' '1 

' 

1 No- of 
j families 

I 

1 

No. of 
factory ' 

workers. 

No. of l 
other 
workes.. 

No. of 
dependents... 

Average per fair 

i Factory j Other,-. 

| workers., | workers . 

lily of. 

jpependents. 

Below 



• 3 

8 

1-00 

•43 

1 ‘ 14 

5—10 : 

342 

378 

- 353 

755 

. 1 - 11 , . 

, 1 - 03 , . 

2-20 

10 —' 1 . 5 . 

. 501 . . 

662 

624 , 

1336 

1-32 


2-67 

15 — 20 

‘ 318 

522 

461 


1-64 | 



20 25 ' 

131 

267 

186 • 

452 . 

2'64 1 

. 1-42 

3 - 44 . . 

25 — 30 ' 

65 . 

.. 157 ■ 

94 

248 

2-42 

. 1 - 45 , j 

3 - 80 . 

30—35 ■ 

■ 21 - 

,. 61 

22 

94 

2-91 

1 - 05 , 

4-47 

35 “40 , 

■■ 14 i 


16 

75 . 

2-93 

-■ 1-14 

5-36 

40 <Se.tq, 


35 ' 1 

6 

! • 46 


•60 

4 - 60 ': 

Total ' 

■1409 

2130 is 

■. 1765 b, 

am; 

r I ‘ 5X ' 

1-25 

2-84 , 
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The average number of factory workers as well as depen¬ 
dents is higher in the larger income groups ; but in the ease 
of the other workers, the average per family is higher in the 
income group Rupees 15 to 30 per mensem, 

TABLE No. 12. 

Showing the number of factory workers, other workers 
and dependents in groups of families of specified size. 


j Number of 

[ Average per family of 

Size of 

No. of 

Factory 

Other 

Dependents. 

Factory 

Other 

Dependants. 

families. 

families. 

workers 

workers. 

workers 

workers. 


2 

62 

68 

24 

32 

no 

•39 

1-51 

3 

182 

218 

128 

200 

1-20 

•70 

1.10 


228 

298 

198 

416 

1-31 

•87 

1*82 

5 

255 

343 

286 

646 

1-34 

■ 1*12 

2-54 

e 

260 

408 

378 

774 

1-57 

1-45 

2-98 

7 

169 

281 

262 

640 

1-66 

1-55 

3-79 

8 

124 

232 

218 

542 

1*87 

1*76 

4-37 


58 

113 

137 

272 

1*94 

2-36 

4-70 

10 

34 

79 

72 

189 

2*32 

' 2-12 

6-56 

11 

24 

54 

29 

181 

2*25 

3-21 ! 

7'54 

12 


9 

12 

27 

2*25 

3-00 

6-75 

13 

3 

13 

2 

24 

4*33 

•67 

8-00 

14 

6 

14 

19 

55 

2*33 

3*16 

9*13 

•bore 








‘ All. 

1409 

2130 

1765 

3998 

1*51 

1*25 

• 2*84 


There is a progressive increase in the number of factory 
workers per family, as the size of the family increases, except 
in the last group, where there is a fall. But the number of 
families with 12, 13, 14 or more members is so small that 
variations in the averages of these groups should not be taken 
to have any special . significance. 

6 . Women and Children Workers, 

In regard to the women and children working in the 
factories, the only comprehensive method of tackling the 
question would be by collecting statistics from the factories 
themselves. The present discussion is confined to the results 
of the samples collected ; but how far the samples would be 
representative of the whole labour population in this parti¬ 
cular respect cannot bp ascertained , with any degree of 
accuracy. 






TABLE No. 13. 


Showing the number of chief earners, other factory workers 
or persons following other occupations who are women 
boys or girls. 



Total 


Chief earners 




No. of chief 






Centre. 

earner 






faotory 


factory work- 

"Women.' 

Boys. 

j Girls. 

workers. 

Alleppey 

516 


60 





364 

Punnapra 

138 







55 

Kanjikuzhi 

201 


1 





76 

Muhamroa 

154 


1 





61 

Bhertallay 

X86 







63 

Kuthiathode 

95 


1 





55 

Paravoor 

120 


5 





57 

AU centres 

1409 . 


68 




721 


Other faotory 

workers. 

Total 

Other w 







No. of 




Centre. 










Wdmeti. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

■workers. 

Women. 

Boy«. 

Girla. 

Alleppey 

90 

20 

7 

280 

160 


13 

Punnapra ( 




.. 

273 

221 


28 

Kanjikuzhi 





279 

231 


18 

Muhatnma 





274 




Shertallay 

3 

10 


332 

256 


34 

Kuthiathode 





■ 158 


1 

10 

Paravoor 

22 




: 169 



13 

All oentres 

.121 

55 ■ 

9 

1765 

1309 

10 

130 


It is seen that of the 1409 chief earners only 68 or 4‘8 per 
cent, are women and 60 of them are in Alleppey, where they 
form" 11' 7 per cent, of the 515,chief earners. So also out of the 
■ 2130 total factory workers, only 189 (68 chief earners plus 121 
others) are women'and 150 (60 chief earners plus 90 others) of 
them are in Alleppey. Thus women are employed in consi¬ 
derable numbers only in Alleppey. Among the chief earners, 
there are no boys or girls and out of the 2130 factory workers, 
only 55 areboys and 9 girls. But out of the 1765 persons follow¬ 
ing other occupations, 1309 are women, 130 girls and 10 boys. 
These Women are mostly engaged in spinning coir yarn or in 
other odd jobs. It will be seen later, that their .employment in 
such work is not in any degree substantially remunerative. 
The percentage of children to the total factory workers is 
not appreciable. . , 

7. Distribution of Families Aocoraing to the Number of 
jfdtitorg Workers in each Family. , 











■TABLE No. 14. 


Showing the number of families in each centre having 
1,2,8 or 4 and more earners , {factory workers.) 



Total No. 

No. of 

' No. of 

;N0. Of 

No. of 

Centre. 

of 

families 

families 

families 



families 

with 1 

with 2 
earners. 

with 3 
earners. 

more 
' earners. 

Alleppey 

515 

276 

154 

65 

■ 

a* 

Funnapra 

138 

94 

33 

6 

5 

fKanjikuzhi ... 

201 

138 

62 

9 

2 

Muhamma 

154 

| 99 

49 

4 

2 

' Sheri allay 

186 

135 

44 

6 

2 

Knthiathode ... 

95 

66 

26 

1L 

2 

Paravoor 

120 

80 

28 

9 

S 

All families ... 

1409 

877 j 

386 

109 

37 


Out of the 1409 families, 877 (62 per bent.; havo only ono 
earner each and 386 (27 per cent.; have 2 earners each, 109 (8 
. peir cent.) have three earners and only 37 families (3 per cent.) 
mdve 4 earners or more each. 

: 8. Literacy. 

For obvious reasons, children below6 years of age have 
been excluded from all groups in working out percentages of 
• literates. 

. table No, is, 


Showing the number and percentage of literates in each 
centre for all members, excluding .children below 6 years. 


Centre. 

Total tfo,. 
of 

persons. 

No. of 
personal 
, 6 years 
and 
above. 

Number of 
literates. 

Percentage 

literate. 

Alleppey 

2882 

2442 : 

996 

407 

Funnapra. ... 

794 . : 

689 

308 

44-7 

Kanjikuzhy 

1116 

966 

308 

8l‘9 

‘Muhamma ... 

842 

720 

173 

24-0 

' Shertallay 

1083 

930 

833 

36*8 

! Euth.iathode 

524 

‘482 

158 

82'8 

• Paravoor 

652 

573 

214 

373 

All centres 

7893 

6772 

2489 

86)8 * 
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Out of the 6772 persons, 6 years of age and above, 2489 
or 86’8 per cent. are literate. The corresponding figure for 
the general population according to 'the census of 1931 was 
28'S per cent. The comparison is favourable to labourers, but 
we do not know how far general literacy has advanced in the 
period following the last census. Alleppey and Punnapra 
show the highest literacy and Muhamma the lowest. 

TABLE No. 16. 

Showing the number and percentage of coir factory 
workers literate in each centre. 


Centre. 

No. of 
Chief 
earners. 

No. . 
literate. 

Percen¬ 

tage.. 

No. of 
other 
factory 
workers. 

No. 

literate. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Alleppey. 

515 

301 

... 

58-4 

354 

208 ‘ 

587 

Punnapra 

138 

118 

85'5 ! 

56 

39 

709 

Kanjikuzhi 

201 

.138 

687 | 

76 

45 

59'2 

Muhamma 

154 

| 94 

61'0 ; 

61 . 

28 

45'9 

Sherfcallay 

186 

1 153 

| 82“3 

63 

41 

65'1 

Kuthiathode ... 

95 

70 

j 737 

t 55 

40 

727 

Paravoor 

1 120 

I 93 

77-5 

' 57 

29, 

50-9 

All centres 

1409 

967 

68-6 

721 

430 

59-6 


In general 6.8' 6 per cent of the 1409 chief earners and 
59"6 per cent of the 721 other factory workers are literate. 
Considering the 2130 factory workers as a whole, itis' obser¬ 
ved that 1397 or 65 - 6 per cent are literate, whereas for the 
total number of persons comprised by the enquiry the 
literacy figure is 36*8 per cent. Among the other workers 
and dependents 1092 out of 4642 persons (6 years and above) 
are observed to he literate, i. e., 23'5 per cent. Thug literacy 
among coir factory workers is comparatively high’. 

9. Age Distribution. 

The age distribution of any population is a characteristic 
which is affected by the birth rate, the death.r.ate at: various 
ages, and also’ the balance left over after migration. 
Significant differences are often observed in the age distrir 
bution of persons following different occupations, som.e 
engaging children predominantly, other requiring the'ser vices 
of aged people only, but in the majority of occupations, only 
persons of: prime ages are in demand. A change in the' age 
distribution of a population may indicate, a.change in,any of 
the rates specified above, vis. t birth rate, death rate, and 
jnigration rate. 
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TABLE No, 17. p 

Showing the number of persons in different qge groups among th« 

• , 7893 persons comprised by the enquiry and the percentage 
in each group for chief earners, other factory 
workers, etc., for albcentres together. 


Ago group. 

Chief e 


! Other factory 
i workers* 

Other workers 
and dependents. 

Total No- of 
persons- 

Male. 

[ Female. 

1 

" 1 
j Male.' | 

Female. 

Male. 

| Female. 

Main. | 

Fomalo. 

0—9 





889 

1 962 

889 

962 

10—19 

107 

3 

289 

40 

540 

j 910 

936 

953 

20—29 

579 

13 

247 | 

28 

131 

706 

957 

747 . 

30—39 

409 • 

19 

43 

33 

73 

344 

625 

396 

40—49 

199 

21 

6 

16 

98 

339 

298 

376 

50—59 

35 

12 



152 

250 

192 

270 

69 

12 

... 

1 

5 

• 169 

205 

182 

210 

All group* . 

1341 

i 

68 

591 

130 

2047 

3716 

3979 

3914 


Percentage of chief) 
earners in each 

Peroenfcagi 

u of other! 

Percentage of other 

Percentage of 
all persons in 

Age group. 

gvo 

mp. 

raclory workers, j 

pendente. 

caoh group. 

Male. | 

Female. 

Male 

Female. 

Mile. J 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

0—9 





43-4 

25-9 

1 22-3 

1 24-6 

10—19. 

8-0 


48-9 

30-8 


24.5 

23-6 

24-3 

20—29 

43-1 

19-1 


21-5 

6-4 

19-0 

24-0 

11-1- 

30—39 

30-5 

27-9 

7-3 

25-4 

3-6 

9-3 

13.2 

10-1 

40-49 

14-8 

30-9 

1-0 

12-3 

4-5 

9-1 

7-6 

9-6 

50—59 

2-6 

17-7 


6-2 

7-4 

6-7 

4'8 

6-9 

60—69 

.9 


•2 

3-8 


5-5 

4-6 

ft-4 , 

All groups. 

100-00 

100-00 | 

300-00 

100.00 I 

! 

ioo-oo | 

.100-00 

100-00 

100-00 


Prom the above table, it is found that among the male 
chief earners 73-7 per cent, fall in the age group 20-40 and 
among other factory workers, more than 90 per cent, are 
ljelow 30 years of age. 

10. Marital Condition. 

The following three tables show the number and percent¬ 
ages of single, married or widowed persons, among the chief 
earners, other factory workers and other workers and depen¬ 
dents in each centre. 
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TABLE No. 18 

Marital condition of chief earners. 




• 1 umber. 


Perceutag 



Chief 

enroere. 

Single. 

Married. 

Widow¬ 

ed.' 

Single. 

Married. 

Widow¬ 

ed* 

Alleppey 

515 

102 

368 

45 

19-8 

71-5 

8-7 

P.umapu 

138 

46 

89 

3 

33-3 

64*5 

2*2 

Kanjiknahi 

201 

80 

115 

.6 

39-8 

57'2 

3-0 

Muhamraa 

154 

49 

103 

2 

31-8 

96-9 

1-3 

Shertallay 

186 

80 

105 


43-0 ' 

56-5 

■5 

Kuthiathode 

96 

34 

59 

2 

35-8; 

62-1 

2-1 

Paravodr 

120 

4? 

67 


40' 9 

55-8 

3-4 

'AH oentreB 

1409 

440 

906 

63 ' 

3*12 J 

64*3 

4-5 


TABLE No. 19- 

Marital condition of other factory workers. 


Centre. 


Number. 



^Percentage. 

Chief 

1 eamers ' 

Single. 

Married- 

Widow¬ 

ed. 

j Single. 

| Married. 

Widow¬ 

ed. 

1 

Alleppey 

| 354 

230 

lit 

7 

' 65 • 6 

[ 33*0 

2*0 

■^unnapra 

65 

48 

7 


j 87-2 

12*8 

00 

Kanjikuzhi 

76 

61 

13 

2 

80*3 

17-1 

2-6 

Muhamma 

61 

58 

3 


95*1 

4*9 

... 

Shertallay 

63 

48 

12 

3 

76 2 

19*0 

4*8 - 

Kuthiathode . 

65 

47 

t 

; i 

j 85-5 

12-7 

1-8 

P»rarooi f 

57 

36 

17 

4 

63*1 

29*8 

7*1 

\ 

All oentres. 

721 

528 

176 

17 

73*2 

24 4 4 

2*4 
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TABLE No. 20. 

Marital condition of the workers and dependents. 


Centre, 

kNo. of 
j persons. 

1 Number 

J Percentage 

1 Single 

j Married 

| Widowed 

Single. ! 

Married. 

Widowed 

Alleppey 

J013 

1210 

59* 

205 

59 9 

29 ‘8 

10'3 

Punnapra 

601 

343 

184 

74 

57-0 

30 ‘6 

12-4 

Kanjikuzhi 

839 

172 

273 


56-3 

32-5 

11*2 

Muhamrua 

627 

232 

222 

123 


35-4 

19 ‘7 

Shertallay 

834 

461 

263 

110 

55-3 

31*5 

13-2 

Kuthiathode 

374 

203 

134 

37 

54-3 

35‘8 

9-9 

Paravoor 

475 j 

281 

146 1 

48 

59-1 

30-7 

10-2 

All centres 

5763 1 

3252 

1820 1 

691 

56-4 

31-7 

11-9 


The above three tables show that out of the 1409 chief 
earners employed in factories, 31 per cent, are single, 64 per 
cent, married and the nest widowed. Of these 721 factory 
workers, not being chief earners, 73 per cent, are single, 24 
per cent, married and the rest widowed. Among the other 
workers and depa ndents, being mostly women and children, 
56 per cent, are single, 32 per cent, married and the rest 
widowed. The highest percentage of married persons is 
among, the chief earners and the highest percentage of un¬ 
married persons is among other factory workers. 

( 11. Earnings,* 

Sources of income are classified under the following three 
main heads - 

. (1) Factory labour. 

(2> Other occupations. 

(3) All other sources. 

Here it may be observed that the information collected 
refers to the period after the general strike. It is doubtful 
whether this period can be considered normal for the purpose 
of an enquiry of this kind. But, there was no alternative, as 
information in respect of a-more remote period could not be 
elicited without introducing a considerable margin of error. 

* 1. Unless otherwise stated, all figureB relating to income' and expen¬ 
diture are perfamily, per mensem. 

2, -The amounts' are 'given in Travancore currency. 
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TABLE No. 21. 

Showing the number of families in. each centre distributed 
according to percentage of total income earned from factories. 


Centres. 


Pc 


cf earnings from factories to total income. 


below 5(1 50 lo 60 , 
jper cent- per cent- 1 


; 7I) 
jper 


90! Above 90 
lit. jper cent 


Total 'No. 
of 

families.’ 


Alleppoy 

Punnapra 

KanjikiiKki 

Muhainma 

Shertallay 

Kuthiathodr 

Paravoor 

All centre* 



515 

138 

201 

154 

186 

96 

120 


325 


1409 


From the above'table, it will be seen that in Alleppey 
256 out of 515 families get more than 90 per cent, of their 
income from factory labour, .while in Paravoor, 37 out of 
120 families get less than 50 per cent, from the same source. 
In general, only about 10 per cent, of families record below 
50 per cent, incomes from the factories. 910 out of 1409 or 
64.0 per cent, families get more than .70 percent, of their 

incomes from factories. 

12. Average Monthly Income. 

The average income from all sources per family for all 
centres together is worked out to be Es. 14 ehs. 17 c. 12 per 
mensem. Of this, Es. 10 chs. 20 o. 9 is earned by factory 
labour, ,Es. 2 chs. 13 c. 9 from other occupations and 
Ee 1 ch. 11 c. 10 from land or other sources. 

TABLE No. 22. 

Showing the average income from various sources ' 
in each centre. 


Alleppoy 
Punnapra 
Konjikuzhi 
Muhamma 
„ Shertallay 
Kulhiathotle 
Paravoor , 
All centres 


is from 1 Inoome from Number of 
' *11 Other families 


7 27 Hi 

10 11 61 

10 12 ' 3j 

10 20 9j 


i 




The above table shows that the income from _ factor^ 
labour, per family, is highest in Alleppey and lowestin Shnr- 
tallay, while the income from all other sources is highest in 
the area comprised by Quilon, Paravoor, and Kadakkavoor 
and lowest in Alleppey. The income from factories form 
73.B per ceu,t. of the total income and that from other occupa¬ 
tions contribute 17.0 per cent, the remaining 9.7 per cent being 
from other sources. 

How far the income from factories differ from centre to 
centre as a result of irregularity of employment cannot be 
inferred from the: present enquiry and for this, statistics have 
to be collected from the factories. The statements made by 
the workers themselves regarding the number of days per 
week for which employment is obtained will only roughly 
indicate this. The following table shows the number of days 
per week for which the chief earners (per centre) obtain work. 

TABLE No. 23. 


Showing the percentage distitution of chief earners according 
to the number 'of days of employment per week. 


No. of' 

employed 

Alleppey. 

Pnonapra 

Naoji- 
fcasihi . 

Muhamroa. 

Sher-' 
j tally. 

Kuthia- 

tHode* 

Paravoor. 

c All 

2 

3 

•4 

1-2 

11-5 ■ 

9-4 

2 0 

7-4 

•6 

3*2 

l .6 

j 9.7 

2*1 

3-3 

*9 

8*3 

4 

31-1 

30/4 

■ 32-8 

12*3 

| 48-6 

13*7 

28*3 

30*2 

5 

27-6 , 

31-9 

47-8 

j 69*7 

1 29*7 

57*9 

51*1 

38*3 

6 

22*4 

26 1 

9*5j 

22*0 

11-4 

25*3 

17*3 

19*3 

7 

: Ail 

5-8 

2-2 

’1 

2*2 


1*0 . 


2*8 

'families 

iooJo 

100*0 

100 Oj 

100*0 

l 100-Oj 

1 . i 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 


Itis observed for all centres- together that 38‘3 percent. 
;of the chief earners get employment for 5 days a week, 30'2 
(per cent, for 4 days, and 19‘3 per cent, for 6 days, thus mak¬ 
ing 87'8 per cent, getting work from 4 to 6 days per week. 
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TABLE No. 24. 


Showing the average monthly earnings of a factory worker and 
the total income per equivalent adult male in each centre. 


Centre. 

Average 

ioeome 

factory 

Average 
No. of 

workers. 

Average 
per factory 
worker. 

income 
from all 

Average 
No. of 
equivalent 
adult males. 

Average 
total incopns 
per equi¬ 
valent adult 
male. 

Alleppey • . 

Rs. 

ch. ,c. 


Rs. oh. c. 

R.i. oh. o. 



13 

16 5 

1-69 

8 1 1 

16 8 2 

4-02 

3 14 11 

Punnapra 

10 

8 13 

1-40 

7 10 4 

1 14 12 6 

4'78 

3 0 9 

Kanjikuzhi , 

8 


1-38 

5 2a 9 

| 11 26 4 

4*61 

2 16 9 

Muhamma 

8 

16 1 


6 3 8 

j 12 14 .3 

4-50 

2 21 13 

Shertallay 

7 

27 11 

1-34 

5 26 14 

I 11 3 15 

4-81 

2 8 13 

Kulhialhode . 

10 

11 6 

l 1-58 

6 16 6 

1 14 13 7 

4-59 

3 4 4 

Paravoor 

10 

12 3 


7 2 12 

j -18 9 3 

4-54 

4 11 

All oentres . 

10 

20 9 

j 1-51 

7 3 0 

i 14 17 12 

4-64 | 

3 4 5 


The above table shews that even though the average 
income from factory work, per family is Rs. 10-20-9, the 
average earning of a single worker is Rs. 7-3-0. Considering 
the income from all sources, the average income available per 
equivalent adult male 'is Rs. 3-4-5. The average earning of a 
labourer is highest in Alleppey and lowest in Shertallay. 

13. Earnings of Women and Children. 

The following table shows the proportion of the income 
from factories and the income from other occupations earned 
by men, women and children. 

TABLE No. 25. 


Showing the proportion of income earned by men, 
women ancl children. 


Centre. j 

Income 
from fac- 
1 lory 

Percent 
earned by 

Percent 
earned by 
women & 
children. 

Income 
from other 

j Percent 

l’eroent earned by 
earned bycwometi s 
men. ' children, 

Alioppey 

Rs. ch. c. 
13 16 5 

88-0 

12-0 1 

Rs, ch. o. 
2 0 2 

78-3 

21-7 

Ponnapra 

10 8 3 

1 -100-0 

0*0 

2 26 8 

31T) 

68*5 

Kanjikuzhi 

8 4 8 


' 1'2 . 

2 12 0 

26-1 

1 73-9 

Muhamma 

, 8 16 1 

! 96-6 

3'4 

18*4 

81*6$ 

Shertallay 

7 27 U| 

98-3 

1-7 

2 9 9 

26-2 

1 7*-8? 

Kulhiathode 

ilO 11 6 

97-2 

' 2-8 

2 10 3 

34*1 

65*9^ 

Paravoor 

10 12 3 

90-0 

10-0 

4 8 13 

39'5 .. 

60*5l| 

All centres * . 

jlO 20 9 

95*7 

; 4-3 

2 13' 9 

43.3 

■ 66-7 : ' 
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Only in Alleppcy and the Quilon area do women and 
children contribute materially to the income from factories. 
But, in regard to the income- from other work, they are the 
chief contributors. 

14. Distribution of Families According to their Monthly 
Income. 

Even more important than the average monthly incomes 
which we have been considering so far, is tho distribution of 
the families according to income, because only this will givo 
us an idea as to the proportion of workers earning below, 
above,, or between specified limits of income. 


TABLE No. 20 

Showing the distribution of the families in each centre 



AM centres .J 7 j 342j 501 | 318 j I-U | «5 j 21 j 14 j 10 40!) 

It will be seen from the above table that Alleppey shows 
the widest variations in range and in all cases except Sher- 
tallay and Paravoor, the largest number of families come 
under the group Rs, 10-15. In Shertallay, the greater number 
• of families earn Rs. 5 to 10‘and in Paravoor, Rs. 15 to 20. 
In general, out of the 1409 families from all centres, 819 or 
58'1 per cent, earn Rs. 10 to 20, while only 45 families or 3‘2 
percent, earn more than Rs. 30. The uniform and steady 
variation in the number of families from group to group sug¬ 
gests that, if there-wefe deliberate understatements of income, 
the errors-have been, for the most part, eliminated by the 
grouping. " 

15. General Expenditure. “ E 

In order to obtain an idea of the real standard of living of 
any section of the population, we have to find, out the sum - 
total of th«i value of all the articles consumed and of all tho 
facilities provided for the welfare of the people. The greater 
the number of economic wants satisiied, the higher tho 
standard of life. As already stated the income of the family 


1. Unless otherwise stated, all figures relating to Income and expen¬ 
diture are Der fnmilv. nnr manRAm 
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Will give some idea of the standard of life ; but even more 
important is expenditure, being the total of the amounts spent 
on different articles of food, fuel, clothing, housing and other 
miscellaneous items. In eliciting information ' under this 
head, it was observed that many had a tendency to state 
their requirements, rather than their present actual expendi¬ 
ture. This tendency was .corrected wherever observed; 
nevertheless a slight element of over-statement of expenditure • 
has to be taken for granted. 

We have brought expenditure of all kinds under 5 primary 
groups. The average expenditure per family for all centres 
together works-out at Rs. 16 chs. 23 c. 9, as against an income 
of Rs. 14 ch. 17 c. 12, thus leaving, a deficit of Rs. 2 ch. 5 c. 13. 
This deficit is probably mainly due to the fact that the enquiry 
was conducted in the period following a general strike, when - 
conditions of employment had not quite returned to normal. 
Partly,it may also bo due to a slight overstatement of expendi¬ 
ture. However, at the time of the enquiry, conditions must 
have been bard up and the need for a higher income must have 
been keenly felt. It may be assumed that the proportions of 
the expenditure on various -items could not have altered 
materially .during this period when Compared-to those of some 
time past; for-, changes in these proportions would indicate a 
real change in the standard of- living, - -' 

' ’ TABLE No. ' 27 T \ - 


Showing the average expenditure on different groups of 
... items and the proportion of the expenditure on 
each group of items for all centres together. 


Group of items, : 

At stag A exp enditure 

Percentage 
of total 
expenditure. 

per family. 

Rs. ch. 

c. 

Food 

. . 12 

8 . 

12 

73-11 ” 

Fuel 

0 

24 

6 . 

5-16 

Clothing 

1 

2 

1 

12 

' 6-38 ' 

Housing 

. . 1 

12 

' 8-83 

Miscellaneous 

1 

. 3 

11 

6'72 


. 16 

23 

9 

100-00 


The second column gives the weights required, for'the 
computation of cost of living indices (to maintain the existing 
standard of living) as variations in the prices of commodities 
occur in future, and the total expenditure as well as the-ex¬ 
penditure on the several items ri^ and' fall with changing- 
prices. 





TABLE -No. 28. 


'"Skewing the average income compared with the average 
expenditure, at the time of the enquiry. 


Centre. 

Average 

Expenditure 

Average 

Ineoine. 

Surplus of 
deficit 

Alleppey ». 

Us. oh. c. 
20 5 5 

Es. ch-. c. 
16 8 2 

Rs. oh. c, 
-(3 25 3) 

Pnnmpra 

17 0 1 

14 12 6 

—(2 15 It) 

Kanjikuzhy 

14 8 12 

it 26 4 

—(2 6 8) 

Mtihamma 

14 3 0 

; 12 14 8 

Ml 19 13) 

Shertollay ... 

,12 0 5 

11 8 16 ■ 

-<0 24* 6) 

Kutbjathode,, ••• 

15 16 0 

14 13 7 

~(1 2 0) 

Paravoox 

18 21 0 

18 9 8 

—(0 11 13). ’ 

All centres — j 

16 23 9 | 

14 17 12 

~(2 6 13) 

1 


The above table shows, a deficit in, all centres of the in¬ 
dustry, the highest in Alleopey and the lowest in the Quilon 
area. This shows the situation at the.time of the enquiry and 
it cannot contone for long, without the necessary adjust¬ 
ments being, made in. income, or, expeaditwe. It will be 
shown in a later para that the families' have regularly run 
into debt during and after the Strike. 

Generally.the proportion of the expenditure on food is 
considered a good index of the standard of life, unless the 
family is so exceptionally poor. A comparison of the figures 
in the next table shows that, in general, Alleppey and the 
Quilon areahave a higher standard of life than the other 
centres. The percentages calculated in the earlier part 
of the table supply the Weights required for the calculation of. 
cost of living indices with varying prices, for each centre. 

16. Expenditure tm Food. 

It -has already iyften seen that out of the general family 
expenditure almost 73T1 per cent, is spent on food. This is 
evidently an index ©f the low standard of life of the labourers, 
ln genorahit may be stated that as the percentage of expendi¬ 
ture on fooditivneases, the^standard of.living decreases, 
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TABLE No. 29 , 

Showing the average.monthly- expenditure on various 
classes of items,and the percentage of total 
expenditure on each, for the different centres. 


A*er»ge im-nthly expenditure oo : 


Centre.. 

Food. 

■ 

Fuel. 

Clothing. 

Sousing 

Mi»o. ’ 

All 

items. 


Ra. oh.o 

R». ch. c 

Rs. ch. c. 

R«. oh' c 

Rs. oh. c. 

Re; oh o. 

AUeppey 

14 12 •: 

1 13 3 

1 5 10 

1 16 2 

1 14 4 

20 5 6 

Punneprs , 

12 27 12 

0 22 4 

1 1 9 

1 4 12 

1..0- 6 

17 0 1 

Kxnjikuzhy . 

10 3 a 

0 9 4 

1 6 5 

1 10 2 

12 2 

14 a ta 


10 17. 3 

0 13 1 

C 23 1® 

1 12 10 

• 0 20 11 

i4 a a 

ShertslUy , 

19 6 ia 

0 9 8 

0 2? 6. 

0 26 1 

0 19 0 

13 O 5 

Ki#(i»t,tiode , 

: 12 0 6 

0 13 1 

. 0 21 4 

1 15 1 

0 3 10 

15 16 0 

P&ravoor ' 

13 8 21 

0 34 14 

1 « 4] 

2 8 5 

1 6. : 8j 

18 21 10 

All centres y 

12 8 12 

; 0 24 S 

- 1 ' '2 , 1 

[' 1 12 12 

1 Ml 

16 23 9 


Uousipg includes House rest »ncl household requisites »u«h »s utensils eto . 


perQMtRge oi expenditure . on t 


Centre. 

Food. - 

Fuel. 

Clothing. 

Rousing. 

.Mise, 

AH 

AUeppey ' .• 

71-48. 

'7'28 

5-95 

7-81 

7.47 

100-00 

Punnapra , 

70*27 

4*67 

6-21 

6-83 

5-97 

1Q0-OQ 

Kenjikuddy i 

71*76 

.2*48 

8 Ml 

9-76 

7*60 

100-00 

Muharmna . 

75-’17 

3* SI 

6-0.1 

10-28 

5-28 

IQO-Oft . 

ShertaUsy 

76-81 

2-82 

6-8,0 

7-74. 

6*84 

100-00 

KuthUthode . 

77-15, 

3-QO 

5 ..25 

9-88 

4*72 

*00-00 

Parsvoor . 

70-80 

4-73 

6-72 

11-29 

7-46 

100-00 

All centres . 

73-11 

5-16 

6-38 

8*63 

6-72 

100-00 
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TABLE No, 30, * 

Showing the average expenditure on food compared to total 
expenditure , 


,Cei 


Aiieppey 

P^umpra 

Kanjikwsliy 

Muhanmia 

Shertallay ■ 

ICutliiatliode 

Pararoor 

All oeiitres 



8 4 10 « 

4 1 3 15 10 
9,8 1 14 

1| a 3 14: 
0 2 13 15 

4 3 'll 0 

t •" 

6 3 17 10 


Among the different centres, Shertallay is the poorest in 
respect of the amount spent on food per adult male, being 
only its. 2 per mensem, while in Aiieppey the corresponding 
figure is Rs. S chs. 3 e, 9. Kanjikttzm, Muhamma and Shor- 
tallayhave also recorded low expenditure on food. Hence tho 
standard of life ill these centres is lower than that of Alloppey 
and the Quilon area. For all centres, considered together, it 
is observed that the average exp.eftditure on all items, per 
equivalent adult male is a little more than 3£ chs. per day 
and the amount spent on food a little more than 2 k chs, per 
day. • 


17. Expenditure on Different Food Commodities:. 

It has already been shown that the average amount spoilt 
on food per family of 5*00 members (4* 64 equivalent adult 
males) is Rs. 12-8-12 or nearly ;344§ chs. and this forms about 
73 per cent of the total expenditure which is Rs. 16-23-9 or 
about 471J chs. per family, per mensem., As regards the 
distribution of: food costs on various items, .only the more 
important items are considered here. ' 

, (i) Rice. This item takes up the bulk of the ! expenditure 
on food, viz., ^ 44‘5 per cent. Mill cleaned riceis consumed 
ip,variably, lor all centres together, the average amount 
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Spent on rice per family is 153§ clis, Rut the amounts, spent on 
rice' vary as 'shown below 


Centre, 

Chs, 

Alleppey 

165| 

Punnapra 

162* 

Kanjikuzhy 

135 

, Muhamma' 

1341 

Shertallay 

123| 

Kuthiathode 

158 

Paravoor 

185 

All centres 

153 f. 


The variations noted from centre to centre have to be partly 
accounted for on the following grounds. First, the difference 
in,the price of rice from Centre to centre and secondly, 
the part that refreshments (inferior tea) plays in the food of 
the labourers who spend the whole day away from home. 
This fact is clear from the expenditure on refreshments. For 
instance, Shertallay which spends least on rice, spends ap¬ 
preciably more on refreshments. Paravoor which spends the 
highest amount on rice, spends least on refreshments. 

(xi) Refreshments. About 47 chs. are spent on this item. 
It is the characteristic expenditure of the factory workers. 
The amount accounts for 13’8 per cent, of the expenditure, on 
food and 10 per cent, of the total expenditure. The following 
table shows the amounts spent on refreshments in different 
centres. ■ 


Centre: 

Chs. 

Alleppey 

Punnapra 

49 

591 

Kanjikuzhy 

38 

Muhamma 

34J 

Shertallay 

51f 

Kuthiathode 

, - 61* 

Paravoor 

35 

All centres 

, . ' ■ 47. 


(iii) Fish. The next item in the order of importance is 
fish on which the amount spent per mensem is about. 23£ ohs. 
. or slightly more than 12 cash a day. This is the general 
average. ' The variations from centre to centre are given 


Centre. 

Chs. 

Alleppey 

311 

Punnapra 

24| 

Kanjikuzhy 

16 

. Muhamma 


Shertallay 

lo| 

Kuthiathode 

19 

Paravoor 

24f 

All centres 

23* 





Hie amount spent on fish constitutes 6'8 per cent, of the 
total expenditure on food and 5 per cent, of the expenditure 
on all items. 

(iv)" Tapioca. The next important item consumod by 
the labourers is tapioca on which the average amount spent 
1b chs. 13 per mensem or a little less than £ eh. per day. For 
$ ch. about a pound of tapioca could be obtained in all the 
centres at the time of the enquiry. The amount spent on 
tapioca constitutes about 3'8 per cent, of the. expenditure on 
food and 2-8 per cent, of the expenditure on ' all items. The 
expenditure under this item in the various centres is given 


below : — 


Centre, . 

Chs. ■ ' 

Alleppey 

134 

Punnapra 

14 

Kanjiknshy 

22* 

Muhamma 

18 

. Shertallay 

io* • 

Kuthiathode' 

9 

Paravoor 

12-1 ■■ 

' All centres . 

13 


• From the statements of the expenditure on the four chief 
food commodities, it is seen thuU>8‘8 per cent, of the total 
expenditure on food is spent on rice, refreshments fish and 
tapioca. Grains other than rice and dhall are used very 
rarely at all. So also meat which, in, very small quantities, 
is used only in Alleppey. The average for meat, for all 
centres, is less than 2 chs. per family, per mensem. 

(v) Coconut. The next item, in the order of importance, 
is coconut. The average amount spent on coconut is 12| chs! 
per family. The expenditure on this item in the various 
centres is shown below 


Centre. ■ ♦ 

Chs. 

Alleppey 

13 

Punnapra 

124 

■Kanjilcnzhy 

9. 

Muhamma" 

10i 

Shertallay 

,64 

Kuthiathode 

14 

Paravoor ... 

19f 

•AH centres 



The percentage of expenditure on coconut to the expendi¬ 
ture on food is 3 - 7 and to the total expenditure on all items 2*7, 



(vi) Other food commodities. The following table show?} 
the proportions of other items comprised under food com¬ 
modities:— 

TABLE No. 31. 


Items. 

Percentage of expendi¬ 

Percentage of tote 


ture-on food. . 

expenditure. 

Chiilies 

2'4 

1*7 • 

Salt 

2-0 

1*4 

Vegetables 

2'9 

1*9 

Sugar and jaggery., 

2*9 

1*9 

Oils 

3-9 

2*8 

Tobacco and 

beedi 

3‘8 

2*8 

Betel 

3*3 

2*4 

Liquor 

1*7 

1*2 

Milk, .condiments, 
tea, coffee, ghee, 

potatoes, grains. 

3*3 

2*4 


18.' Bouse' Rent, 

House rent is really ground rent. . In the level sandy 
tract, the labourers put up small sheds, among the coconut 
trees. According to the size of the plot occupied, they pay 
rent varying from Rs. 3 to 3g chs. per mensem. In the large 
majority of cases, they pay the rent in services, for inst¬ 
ance, watering the coconut trees in the hot season. Taking 
all the centres into consideration, the average rent paid per 
family is >25 ohs. 4 cash. The percentage of families paying 
rent in money is 23, paying in services 34'7 and owning houses 
42-3. 

19.' Miscellaneous Expenditure,. _ 

The following are the main items included under mis¬ 
cellaneous expenditure :—Education, services of dhoby and 
barber, medical charges, travelling expenses, religious obser¬ 
vances, amusements, .trade union subscriptions, provident 
fund contributions, repayment of debt,_ remittance to depend¬ 
ents etc. ’These are not primary requisites like food, clothing, 
housing etc., which cannot be reduced below a certain level. 
But these can be cut short, dispensed with altogether or 
increased according to one’s income. 

Considering all centres together, it is found that 30' 8 per 
cent, families meet expenditure on education, 23‘ 9 per cept, 
on medical charges, 23'9 per cent on amusements, 54'3 per 
cent, on trade union subscriptions,- IT5 per cent, on repayment, 
of debts and 100'Oper cent. on the services of the dhoby andthe 
"barber. Travelling, religious observances and remittances to. 
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dependents are of no consequence. In Bhertallay 96’8 ^er 
cent, of the families subscribe to trade union funds. The 
Quilon area spends the highest percentage on education and 
Alleppey, the highest on amusements. 

TABLE-No. 32. 


Showing average expenditure on miscellaneous items per 
family spending and per family of all families. 



20. Savings. 

Of the 1409 families studied, only 15 families were recorded 
as. having savings, the average yearly savings per family 
(having savings) being Rs. 36-chs. 11-e. 7. 

21. Debts. 

■ As stated already, the. enquiry has had to be conducted 
shortly after the general strike during which a large number 
of families must have run into debt. .U’or the most’part, they 
owed debts to, shopkeepers for provisions purchased on 
credit. 

TABLE No. 33. 


Showing the number and percentage of families in debt and 
the average debt of indebted families. 


Centra. 

No. of 
families. 

No. of . 
faiailps 

Porcuntago 
of families 

Average debt 
per family of 



in doGt. 

in del>t. 

families. 

. : . : 




Rs. 1 oh- 


AUeppey < 1 

5.15. 

466 

■ 90.‘4 

39 5 

12 

PtimiapiR . i 

138 

136 


32 ! 4 

5 

'Kanjilcujshy *' 

2U1 

161 

80-1 

63 i 3 

2 

Mnh&mroa . 1 ■» 

154 


92-2 

49 7 

13 

Shertallay 

186 

•176 

94-6 

12 I 10 

0 

Kuthiathode 

95 


77'8 

25 1 25 

« 

Paravoor C 

120 

07 

80-8 

35 i 8 

8 

AUdsntres .j 

■■ . . t409 

1262 

88-9 

39 j 10 

0 
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From the above table, it is seen that, of the different 
centres, Kan jikuzhi is'the most heavily indebted and Sher- 
tallay the least. Among the 1409 families considered, 1252 
were in debt, i. e,, 88‘9 per cent. The average debt per in¬ 
debted family is Rs, 39 -elis. 10 c. 0, and the average debt of 
the 1409 families is Rs. 34 chs. 27 c. 11. Only 15 families 
have savings and 145 families, i, e., 10 per cent, of the total 
number, have balanced budgets. 

22, General Living Conditions. 

Living conditions of working class people all along the 
coasHpresent uniform features. The labourers live scattered 
throughout the coastal tract, though there is a tendency to 
congregate near the more important centres of the industry, 
like Alleppey and Shertallay. Nevertheless, it frequently 
happens that the labourers walk a distance of'6 to 7 miles 
between home and factory. 

In the sandy tract, it is not possible to build strong houses 
or to maintain protected wells, without incurring consider¬ 
able expenditure. Most of the families live in small sheds 
walled and thatched with coconut leaves. They are not 
always sufficient protection from sun, rain or wind. Only in 
the Quilon area, there are houses with mud and brick 
walls.’ The average number of rooms per house is 2 and 
the average floor area 235 sq. ft.,' giving slightly more than 40 
sq. ft., per individual. The wells in Paravoor-Kadakka- 
voor are protected and supply good Water, but in the sandy 
tract, water is obtained from tanks which are invariably un¬ 
protected and contain impure water. Overcrowding and in¬ 
sanitary conditions do not yet create special problems, 
because of the availability of plenty of open spaces. Never¬ 
theless, the organised collective welfare of industrial workers 
has yet to be planned out. There are no special facilities of 
residence,- education, recreation, medical aid, co-operative 
purchase and the like provided ei thereby the employers or by 
the'labour unions themselves- 
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APPENDIX I, 

THE MATS AND MATTING INDUSTRY. 

Cost of Living Investigation Schedule. 

Nan e of Investigator 

' Name of head of family 
.Caste or religion 

Place of residence : Taluk Pakuthy Kara 

Occupation 

Name of factory wherein employed 
Distance to place of work 

Noth—U ndeiyjooupatiou, specify «-hctH>r mat. weaver, matting weaver, stcooiUers 


1. General particulars of family. 


1 

Name. 

j:RBlaiioMshi)j''il« 

to head of jFcmale 
1 family, j ; 


Oi’ 

oil Com 

j m|w 


r 

| pccnpatii 

|7[b17 

h 

t' : 

§. ■ 




i 


| 

1 

J 




. i 

l 

1 

1 

'1 

[ 

J 






Note : S= Single or unmarried. 

M=Married. 

W = Widowed. 

A = Engaged in mats and matting industry. 
B = Engaged in' any other work. 
C=Dependent living with wage earners, 

P=Dependent living elsewhere. 
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II. Particulars of occupation and income of earning members 
of the family. 

1 2 3 4-5 6 7 8 9 



Tocal. 

Note :—l. Peraous under 15 should be treated as buys or girls, 

2. Under column 6, specify process of work, c. g., mat weaver, matting weaver 
stenciller, binder etc. 

■ 3. Under column 7, monthly"wages should include all bonuses regularly paid 
for .the work, but. not overtime earnings which should be entered separately 
under column 8. ; 

4- tinder column 9, enter earnings derived otherwise than iu the regular course 
' of employment. 

III. Normal monthly expenditure of family on food. 


Artioleof - 

Quantity. 

Cost per 1 
month. | 


Quantity- 

j Cost per 

food. 

Weekly.jMonthly 

Rs. 

chjc 

food. 

Weekly. 

Monthly] 

Rs.jchj 

C. 

Other grains 
Dhall 

Potatoes 

Onions 

Vegetables 

Tapioca 

S’iah 

Meat. 

Coconut 

Mtlk 

Salt 

Chilliea 

Tamarind 


■ i 

! 

j 

1 ■ 
i 
! 
i 

Other Coudi- 

Oilsfgingelly 
C. N. etc ) 
Ghee' 

Jaggery 

Oolfee 

Tea 

Refreshments 

Others 

Betel and 
arecanuts 
Tobacco 
(Chewing, 
smoking) 
Liquor 


; 

f 

! ■ 





Total monthly expenditure on food. 
Note.— 1. State whether the floe Consumed is boiled, husked, or mill .polished, 
2 • Specify other grains consumed. 





IV. Normal monthly expenditure of family on fuel and lighting. 


J? 

] Quantity. 

|Monthly expenditure. 

! 

j Remarks. 

1 

| Weekly- 

J Monthly. 

j Rs. j Ch. 


Firewood 


j 




Charcoal 



f ! 



Kerosene oil 



i 



Matche 



i 

i 



Others 



( 

j 




Total monthly expenditure on fuel and lighting. 


V. Normal monthly expenditure of family on clothing. 


Articles of clothing 

No. bought 
for males 
per year. 

No. bought 
for females 
per year- 

Goat per year. 

Average ooat 
per month 

Remarks. 

Iia. 

Oh. 

0 

Rs 

Oh. 

C. 

Mundu Specify 

quality) 

Thorthu. 

Neriathu 

Shirt, jaeltat cr blouse 

Coat 

Foot-wear 

Head-dress 











Total monthly expenditure on clothing 



Vl. Other items of expenditure. 

Particulars. 

Monthly 

expenditure. 

Es. j Ch. j c. 

House reut 

Household requisites, e. g. vessels, soaps, thatohing and fencing etc., 
Miscellaneous expenditure : 

Education 

Services (dholiy, barber etc.,) 



Travelling to and from factory 
Medical oharges 

Religious observances, feasts, festivals etc. 
Amusements, rccreationsjeto, 

Payment to provident fnnd, trade unions etc. 
Repayment of debt. 

Remittance to dependent* living elsewhere. 


Total monthly expenditure on other items, 


VII. Net remits. 


Particulars. 

| Amount. 

Remarks. 

Its. 

dh. 

0 . 

Total monthly income 

Total monthly expenditure _ i 

Difference between monthly income ansi 

expenditure | 

Baring*, (in a year) and tow invested 

Debts) if any, from whom and on What 
security. Specify fate of interest. 




1 

| • 
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VIII. Housing" conditions. 

Structure (flimsy, strong, thatched, tiled [etc.) 

Surroundings (clean, unclean, crowded, spacious etc.) 
Approximate area of floor space (sq. Jft.) 

Number of rooms 

"Water supply (protected, unprotected, scarce, plenty, pure, 
impure etc.) 

Latrine (movable, pit, open etc.) 


Signature of Investigator 
Date 



Q. O. R. O. C. No. 1730 of 38/Devpt.. dated, Trivandrum, 

28th November 1938. 

' Labour conditions in Factory industries in Alleppey. 
have been engaging the attention of Government for some 
time past. In the meanwhile, in their letter dated the 
23rd February 1938, Messrs. William Goodacre and-Sons 7 "'" 
brought to the .notice of Government the possibility of a 
general strike at Alleppey under the auspices of the Travan- 
core Labour - Association as a means of ventilating -their 
grievances and a Government enquiry was suggested with 
reference to the allegations made by the Labour Association. 
Government accordingly directed Mr. Chandy, then District 
Magistrate at Quilon, to- conduct .an enquiry into the grie¬ 
vances alleged by the factory labourers. The District Magis¬ 
trate conducted the necessary enquiries, received an elaborate 
memorandum from the Labour . Association enumerating 
their grievances and suggesting remedies and also replies 
thereto from the principal employers like the Travancore and 
Alleppey Chambers or Commerce and finally submitted his 
report on the 14th September 1938. ' 

2. As a result of this preliminary enquiry, Government 
were satisfied of the necessity for -,appointing a committee to 
enquire into the labour conditions.prevailing in the Factories 
at Alleppey. They accordingly ^appointed a Committee of 
enquiry to consist of Mr. K. N. Govindan, the present Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate, Quilon, and two representatives each of the 
employers and labourers. 

3. ! The Trade Disputes Act, V of 1114, has since come into 
force with effect from the 25th October 1938, and Government 
feel that it would be the most effective-and appropriate proce¬ 
dure to order a full judicial enquiry into the matter under the 
provisions of this Act by a Board of Conciliation as contem¬ 
plated in Section 3 (b) of the Act. Government are therefore 
pleased to appoint a Board of Conciliation under Section 6 (2) 
of the i Act consisting of 'Mr. K. George, Land Revenue and 
Income Tax/ Commissioner on special duty, aB Chairman and 
Gib-following four members :— 

Cl) Mr. N. G. Haydon, nominated by the Travancore 
Chamber of Commerce to represent the employers. 

(2) Mr. N«.- Sankara Mannar, nominated by the Alleppey 
Chamber of Commerce to represent employers. 

(3) Mr. P. N. Krishna Pillai, nominated by the Travan- 
.core Coir Factory Workers’ Union to represent labourers. 

(4) Mr. V.'K. Achuthan, nominated by the Travancore 
Coir Factory Workers’ Union to represent labourers. 
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4. The Board will enquire into the labour conditions 
prevailing in the’factories at Alleppey with particular re¬ 
ference to the following and other points mentioned in the 
memorandum presented by the Travancore Labour Association 
to the District Magistrate, Quilon, in connection with the 
enquiry conducted by him vis: 

(1) Standardisation of wages ; 

__ (2) The question of payment in kind vis., the truck 

System; . ' 

(B) Imposing restrictions 'on the establishment of , 
factories with a view to avoid mushroom factories with no 
capital springing up and prejudicially affecting both employers 
and labourers; and submit a report to Government, with 
suitable recommendations for the removal of the grievances 
of labourers, on the lines indicated in Section 7 of the Trade 
Disputes Act as expeditiously as possible. 

5. It is hoped that both the employees and the labourers 
will heartily co-operate with the Board and bring its work to 
a successful conclusion. The Government desire to reiterate 
that they attach the greatest importance to the speedy settle-. 
ment of this question, especially in view of 4iheir programme 
of industrialisation which cannot hut be based on harmonious 
co-operation between capital and labour.’ 

(By order) 

M. E. NilaKanta Aixak, 

Ag. Chief Secretary to Government. 

To 

(1) Mr. K. George, Land Revenue and Income Tax Com- ^ 
missioner on special duty, and Chairman, Board of ' ■ 
Conciliation of the Alleppey Labour Disputes. 

(2) Mr. N. G. Haydon, President, Travancore Chamber of . 
Commerce. 

(3) Mr. N. Sani&ra Mannar, Honorary Secretary, Alleppey i 

Chamber of Commerce. ; 

(4) Mr. P. N. Krishna Pillai, President, Travancore Coir 
Factory Workers’ Union. 

(5) Mr., V. K. Achuthan, Ag. General Secretary, Travan- ; 
core Coir Factory Workers’Union, 

(6) The Financial Secretary to Government, 

(7) The Account Officer. 

(81 The Gazette. 

(9) The Press Room. 
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